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THE FIXED PERIOD.—PART III. 


CHAPTER V.—THE CRICKET-MATCH. 


I wap been of late so absorbed 
in the affairs of the Fixed Period, 
that I had altogether forgotten the 
cricket-match and the noble stran- 


gers who were about to come to our 


shores. Of course I had heard of 
it before, and had been informed 
that Lord Marylebone was to be 
our guest. I had probably also 
been told that Sir Lords Longstop 
and Sir Kennington Oval were to 
be entertained at Little Christ- 
church. But when I was reminded 
of this by Jack a few days later, 
it had quite gone out of my head. 
But I now at once began to recognise 
the importance of the occasion, and 
to see that for the next two months 
Crasweller, the college, and the 
Fixed Period must be banished, if 
not from my thoughts, at any rate 
from my tongue. Better could not 
be done in the matter than to have 
them banished from the tongue of 
all the world, as I certainly should 
not be anxious to have the subject 
ventilated within hearing and speak- 
ing of the crowd of thoroughly old- 
fashioned, prejudiced, aristocratic 
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young Englishmen who were com- 
ing tous. The cricket-match sprang 
to the front so suddenly, that Jack 
seemed to have forgotten all his 
energy respecting the college, and to 
have transferred his entire attention 
to the various weapons, offensive and 
defensive, wherewith the London 
club was, if possible, to be beaten. 
We are never short of money in 
Britannula; but it seemed, as I 
watched the various preparations 
made for carrying on two or three 
days’ play at Little Christchurch, 
that England must be sending out 
another army to take another Sebas- 
topol. More paraphernalia were re- 
quired to enable these thirty-two 
lads to play their game with pro- 
priety than would have been needed 
for the depositing of half Gladstono- 
polis. Every man from England had 
his attendant to look after his bats 
and balls, and shoes and greaves; 
and it was necessary, of course, that 
our boys should be equally well 
served. Each of them had two 
bicycles for his own use, and as 
they were all constructed with the 
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“ new double-acting levers, they passed 


backwards and forwards along the 
bicycle track between the city and 
Crasweller’s house with astonishing 
rapidity. I used to hear that the 
six miles had been done in fifteen 
minutes. Then there came a strug- 
gle with the English and the Bri- 
tannulists, as to which would get 
the nearest to fourteen minutes; till 
it seemed that bicycle-racing and 
not cricket. had been the purpose 
for which the English had sent out 
the 4000-ton steam-yacht at the 
expense of all the cricketers of the 
nation. It was on this occasion that 
the track was first divided for comers 
and goers, and that volunteers were 
set to prevent stragglers from cross- 
ing except by the regular bridges. 
I found that I, the President of the 
Republic, was actually forbidden 
to go down in my tricycle to my 
old friend’s house, unless I would 
do so before noon. “You'd be 
run over and made mince-meat 
of,” said Jack, speaking of such a 
catastrophe with less horror than I 
thought it ought to have engendered 
in his youthful mind. Poor Sir 
Lords was run down by our Jack, 
—collided as Jack called it. “He 
hadn’t quite impetus enough on to 
make the turning sharp as he ought,” 
said Jack, without the slightest 
apparent regret at what had oc- 
curred. “Another inch and a half 
would have saved him. If he can 
touch a ball from our steam-bowler 
when I send it, I shall think more 
of his arms than I do of his legs, 
and more of his eyes than I do of 
his lungs. What a fellow to send 
out! Why, he’s thirty, and has 
been eating soup, they tell me, all 
through the journey.” These young 
men had brought a doctor with 
them, Dr. MacNuffery, to prescribe 
to them what to eat and drink at 
each meal; and the unfortunate 
baronet whom Jack had nearly 
slaughtered, had encountered the 


ill-will of the entire club because 
he had called for mutton - broth 
when he was sea-sick, 

They were to be a month in 
Britannula before they would begin 
the match, so necessary was it that 
each man should be in the best 

ssible physical condition. They 

ad brought their Dr. MacNuffery, 
and our lads immediately found the 
need of having a doctor of their 
own. There was, I think, a little 
ere in this, as though Dr. 

obbs had been a long-established 
officer of the Southern Cross cricket 
club. They had not in truth thought 
of it, and Bobbs was only appointed 
the night after MacNuffery’s position 
and duties had been made known. 
Bobbs was a young man just getting 
into practice in Gladstonopolis, and 
understood measles, I fancy, better 
than the training of athletes. Mac- 
Nuffery was the most disagreeable 
man of the English party, and soon 
began to turn up his nose at Bobbs. 
But Bobbs, I think, got the better 
of him. “Do you allow coffee to 
your club—coffee?” asked Mac- 
Nuffery, in a voice mingling ridi- 
cule and reproof with a touch of 
satire, as he had begun to guess 
that Bobbs had not been long at- 
tending to his present work. 


‘“ You'll find,” said Bobbs, “that 


young men in our air do not need 
the restraints which are necessary 
to you English. Their fathers and 
mothers were not soft and flabby 
before them, as was the case with 
yours, I think.” Lord Marylebone 
looked across the table, I am told, 
at Sir Kennington Oval, and noth- 
ing afterwards was said about diet. 

But a great trouble arose, which, 
however, rather assisted Jack in his 
own prospects in the long-run,— 
though for a time it seemed to have 
another effect. Sir Kennington 
Oval was much struck by Eva’s 
beauty, and, living as he did in 
Crasweller’s house, soon had an op- 
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tag of so telling her. Abra- 
am Grundle was one of the crick- 
eters, and, as such, was frequently 
on the ground at Little Christ- 
church; but he did not at pres- 
ent go into Crasweller’s house, and 
the whole fashionable community 
of Gladstonopolis was beginning to 
entertain the opinion that that 
match was off. Grundle had been 
heard to declare most authorita- 
tively that when the day came 
Crasweller should be deposited, 
and had given it as his opinion 
that the power did not exist which 
could withstand the law of Britan- 
nula. Whether in this he preferred 
the law to Eva, or acted in anger 
against Crasweller for interfering 
with his prospects, or had an idea 
that it would not be worth his 
while to marry the girl while the 
girl’s father should be left alive, 
or had gradually fallen into this 
bitterness of spirit from the oppo- 
sition shown to him, I could not 
quite tell. And he was quite as 
hostile to Jack as to Crasweller. 
But he seemed to entertain no 
aversion at all to Sir Kennington 
Oval; nor, I was informed, did 
Eva. I had known that for the 
last month Jack’s mother had been 
instant with him to induce him to 
speak out to Eva; but he, who 
hardly allowed me, his father, to 
open my mouth without contra- 
dicting me, and who in our house 
ordered everything about just as 
though he were the master, was so 
bashful in the girl’s presence that 
he had never as yet asked her to 
be his wife. Now Sir Kennington 
had come in his way, and he by 
no means carried his modesty so 
far as to abstain from quarrelling 
with him. Sir Kennington was 
a good-looking young aristocrat, 
with plenty of words, but nothing 
special to say for himself. He 
was conspicuous for his cricketing 
finery, and when got up to take 
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his place at the wicket, looked like 
a diver with his diving-armour all 
on; but Jack said that he was ver 
little good at the game. Indeed, 
for mere cricket Jack swore that 
the English would be “nowhere,” 
but for eight professional players 
whom they had brought out with 
them. It must be explained that 
our club had no professionals. We 
had not come to that yet,—that a 
man should earn his bread by play- 
ing cricket. Lord Marylebone and 
his friend had brought with them 
eight professional “ slaves,” as our 
young men came to call them, 
—most ungraciously. But each 
“slave” required as much looking 
after as did the masters, and they 
thought a great deal more of them- 
selves than did the non -profes- 
sionals. 

Jack had in truth been attempt- 
ing to pass Sir Kennington on the 
bicycle track when he had upset 
poor Sir Lords Longstop; and, 
according to his own showing, he 
had more than once allowed Sir 
Kennington to start in advance, 
and had run into Little Christ- 
church bicycle quay before him. 
This had not given rise to the best 
feeling, and I feared lest there 
might be an absolute quarrel be- 
fore the match should have been 
played. “T’ll punch that fellow’s 
head some of these days,” Jack 
said one evening when he came 
back from Little Christchurch. 

“What’s the matter now?” I 
asked. 

“Tmpudent puppy! He thinks 
because he has got an unmeaning 
handle to his name, that everybody 
is to come to his whistle. They 
tell me that his father was made 
what they call a baronet because 
he set a broken arm for one of 
those twenty royal dukes that Eng- 
land has to pay for.” 

“Who has had to come to his 
whistle now ?” asked his mother. 
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“He went over with his steam 
curricle, and sent to ask Eva 
whether she would not take a 
drive with him on the cliffs.” 

“She needn’t have gone unless 
she wished it,’’ I said. 

“ But she did go; and there she 
was with him for a couple of hours. 
He’s the most unmeaning upstart 
of a puppy [ ever met. He has 
not three ideas in the world. I 
shall tell Eva what I think about 
him.” 

The quarrel went on during the 
whole period of preparation, till it 
seemed as though Gladstonopolis 
had nothing else to talk about. 
Eva’s name was in every one’s 
mouth, till my wife was nearly be- 
side herself with anger. “A girl,” 
said she, “shouldn’t get herself 
talked about in that way by 
every one all round. I don’t sup- 
pm, the man intends to marry 

er.’ 

“T can’t see why he shouldn’t,” 
I replied. 

“She’s nothing more to him 
than a_ pretty provincial _ lass. 
What would she be in London ?” 

“ Why should not Mr. Craswel- 
ler’s daughter be as much admired 
in London as here?” I answered. 
“ Beauty is the same all the world 
over, and her money will be 
thought of quite as much there as 
here.” 

“ But she will have such a spot 
upon her.” 

“Spot! What spot?” 

“As the daughter of the first 
deposited of the Fixed Period 
people,—if ever that comes off. Or 
if it don’t, she’ll be talked about as 
her who was to be. I don’t sup- 
pose any Englishman will think of 
marrying her.” 

This made me very angry. 
“What!” I said. “Do you, a 


Britannulist and my wife, intend to 
turn the special glory of Britan- 
nula to the disgrace of her people ? 


That which we should be ready to 
claim as the highest honour—as 
being an advance in progress and 
general civilisation never hither- 
to even thought of among other 
people,—to have conceived that, 
and to have prepared it, in every 
detail for perfect consummation,— 
that is to be accounted as an oppro- 
brium to our children, by you, the 
Lady President of the Republic! 
Have you no love of country, no 
patriotism, no feeling at any rate 
of what has been done for the 
world’s welfare by your own 
family?” I own I did feel vexed 
when she spoke of Eva as having 
been as it were contaminated by 
being a LBritannulist, because of 
the law enacting the Fixed Period. 

“She’d better face it out at 
home than go across the world to 
hear what other people say of us. 
It may be all very well as far as 
state wisdom goes; but the world 
isn’t ripe for it, and we shall only 
be laughed at.” 

There was truth in this, and a 
certain amount of concession had 
also been made. I can fancy that 
an easy - going butterfly should 
laugh at the painful industry of the 
ant; and I should think much of 
the butterfly who should own that 
he was only a butterfly because it 
was the age of butterflies. “The 
few wise,” said I, “ have ever been 
the langhing-stock of silly crowds.” 

“But Eva isn’t one of the wise,” 
she replied, “ and would be laughed 
at without having any of your 
philosophy to support her. Low- 
ever, I don’t suppose the man is 
thinking of it.” 

But the young man was thinking 
of it; and had so far made up his 
mind before he went as to ask Eva 
to marry him out of band and re- 
turn with him to England. We 
heard of it when the time came, 
and heard also that Eva had de- 
clared that she could not make up 
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her mind so qnickly. That was 
what was said when the time drew 
near for the departure of the yacht. 
But we did not hear it direct from 
Eva, nor yet from Crasweller. All 
these tidings came to us from Jack, 
and Jack was in this instance 
somewhat led astray. 

Time passed on, and the prac- 
tice on the Little Christchurch 
ground was continued. Several 
accidents happened, but the crick- 
eters took very little account of 
these. Jack had his cheek cut open 
by a ball running off his bat on to 
his face; and Eva, who saw the 
accident, was carried fainting into 
the house. Sir Kennington behaved 
admirably, and himself brought him 
home in his curricle. We were 
told afterwards that this was done 
at Eva’s directions, because old 
Crasweller would have been un- 
comfortable with the boy in his 
house, seeing that he could not in 
his present circumstances receive 
me or my wife. Mrs. Neverbend 
swore a solemn oath that Jack 
should be made to abandon his 
cricket; but Jack was playing again 
the next day, with his face strapped 
up athwart and across with repub- 
lican black-silk adhesive. When 
I saw Bobbs at work over him, I 
thought that one side of his face 
was gone, and that his eye would 
be dreadfully out of place. “ All 
his chance of marrying Eva is 
gone,” said Ito my wife. “The 
nasty little selfish slut!” said Mrs. 
Neverbend. But at two the next 
day Jack had been patched up, and 
nothing could keep him from Little 
Christchurch. Bobbs was with 
him the whole morning, and as- 
sured his mother that if he could 
go out and take exercise his eye 
would be all right. His mother 
offered to take a walk with him 
in the city park; but Bobbs de- 
¢lared that violent exercise would 
be necessary to keep the eye in 
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its right place, and Jack was at 
Little Christchurch manipulating 
his steam-bowler in the afternoon. 
Afterwards Littlebat, one of the Eng- 
lish professionals, had his leg broken, 
and was necessarily laid on one 
side; and young Grundle was hurt 
on the lower part of the back, and 
never showed himself again on 
the scene of danger. “ My life is 
too precious in the Assembly just 
at present,” he said to me, excus- 
ing himself. He alluded to the 
Fixed Period debate, which he 
knew would be renewed as soon 
as the cricketers were gone. I no 
doubt depended very much on 
Abraham Grundle, and assented. 
The match was afterwards carried 
on with fifteen on each side; for 
though each party had spare play- 
ers, they could not agree as to the 
use of them. Our next man was 
better than theirs, they said, and 
they were anxious that we should 
take our second best, to which our 
men would‘not agree. Therefore 
the game was ultimately played 
with thirty combatants. 

“So one of our lot is to come 
back for a wife almost immediately,” 
said Lord Marylebone at our table 
the day before the match was to be 
played. 

“Oh, indeed, my lord !” said Mrs. 
Neverbend. “I am glad to find 
that a Britannula young lady has 
been so effective. Who is the 
gentleman?” It was easy to see 
by my wife’s face, and to know by 
her tone of voice, that she was much 
disturbed by the news, 

“Sir Kennington,” said Lord 
Marylebone. “I supposed you had 
all heard of it.” Of course we had 
all heard of it; but Lord Mary- 
lebone did not know what had 
been Mrs. Neverbend’s wishes for 
her own son. 

“We did know that Sir Ken- 
nington had been very attentive, 
but there is no knowing what that 
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means from you foreign gentlemen. 
It’s a pity that poor Eva, who isa 
good girl in her way, should have 
her head turned.” This came from 
my wife. 

“Tt’s Oval’s head that is turned,” 
continued his lordship; “I never 
saw a man so bowled over in my life. 
He’s awfully in love with her.” 

“What will his friends say at 
home ?” asked Mrs. Neverbend. 

“We understand that Miss Cras- 
weller is to have a large fortune ; 
eight or ten thousand a-year at the 
least. I should imagine that she will 
be received with open arms by all 
the Ovals ; and as for a foreigner,— 
we don’t call you foreigners.” 

“Why not?” said I, rather 
anxious to prove that we were 
foreigners. ‘“ What makes a for- 
eigner but a different allegiance ? 
Do we not call the Americans 
foreigners?” Great Britain and 
France had been for years engaged 
in the great maritime contest with 
the united fleets of Russia and 
America, and had only just made 
that glorious peace by which, as 
politicians said, all the world was 
to be governed for the future; and 
after that, it need not be doubted 
but that the Americans were foreign 
to the English ;—and if the Ameri- 
cans, why not the Britannulists? 
We had separated ourselves from 
Great Britain, without coming to 
blows indeed; but still our own 
flag, the Southern Cross, flew as 
proudly to our gentle breezes as 
ever had done the Union-jack 
amidst the inclemency of a British 
winter. It was the flag of Britan- 
nula, with which Great Britain 
had no concern. At the present 
moment I was specially anxious to 
hear a distinguished Englishman 
like Lord Marylebone acknowledge 


that we were foreigners. “If we 


be not foreigners, what are we, my 
lord ?” 
“Englishmen of course,” said 
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he. “ What else? Don’t you talk 
English ?” 

“So do the Americans, my lord,” 
said I, with a smile that was in- 
tended to be gracious. “Our lan- 
guage is spreading itself over the 
world, and is no sign of nationality.” 

“ What laws do you obey ?” 

“ English,—till we choose to re- 
peal them. You are aware that we 
have already freed ourselves from 
the stain of capital punishment.” 

“Those coins pass in your mar- 
ket-places?” Then he brought 
out a gold piece from his waistcoat- 
pocket, and slapped it down on the 
table. It was one of those pounds 
which the people will continue to 
cal] sovereigns, although the name 
has been made actually illegal for 
the rendering of all accounts. 
“Whose is this image and super- 
scription?” he asked. “And yet 
this was paid to me to-day at one 
of your banks, and the lady cashier 
asked me whether I would take 


sovereigns. How will you get over 
that, Mr. President ?”’ 
A small people,—numerically 


small,—cannot of course do every- 
thing at once. We have been @ 
little slack perhaps in instituting a 
national mint. In fact there was 
a difficulty about the utensil by 
which we would have clapped a 
Southern Cross over the British 
arms, and put the portrait of the 
Britannular president of the day, 
—mine for instance,—in the place 
where the face of the British mon- 
arch has hitherto held its own. 
I have never pushed the question 
much, lest I should seem, as have 
done some presidents, over-anxious 
to exhibit myself. I have ever 
thought more of the glory of our 
race than of putting forward my own 
individual self,—as may be seen 
by the whole history of the college. 
“T will not attempt to get over it,” 
I said ; “ but according to my ideas, 
anation does not depend on the: 
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small external accidents of its coin 
or its language.” 

“ But on the flag which it flies. 
After all, a bit of bunting is easy.” 

“Nor on its flag, Lord Maryle- 
bone, but on the hearts of its 
people. We separated from the 
old mother country with no quar- 
rel, with no ill-will; but with the 
mutual friendly wishes of both. 
If there be a trace of the feeling of 
antagonism in the word foreigners, 
I will not use it; but British sub- 
jects we are not, and never can be 
again.” This I said because I felt 
that there was creeping up, as it 
were in the very atmosphere, a 
feeling that England should be 
again asked to annex us, so as to 
save our old people from the wise 
decision to which our own Assem- 
bly had come. Oh for an adaman- 
tine law to protect the human race 
from the imbecility, the weakness, 
the discontent, and the extrava- 
gance of old age! Lord Maryle- 
bone, who saw that I was in earn- 
est, and who was the most cour- 
teous of gentlemen, changed the 
conversation, I had already ob- 
served that he never spoke about 
the Fixed Period in our house, 
though, in the condition in which 
the community then was, he must 
have heard it discussed elsewhere. 

The day for the match had come. 
Jack’s face was so nearly healed 
that Mrs. Neverbend had been 
brought to believe entirely in the 
efficacy of violent exercise for cuts 
and bruises. Grundle’s back was 
still bad, and the poor fellow 
with the broken leg could only be 
wheeled out in front of the veran- 
dah to look at the proceedings 
through one of those wonderful 
little glasses which enable the 
critic to see every motion of the 
players at half-a-mile’s distance. 
He assured me that the precision 
with which Jack set his steam- 
bowler was equal to that of one 
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of those Shoeburyness gunners, who 
can hit a sparrow as far as they can 
see him, on condition only that 
they know the precise age of the 
bird. I gave Jack great credit in 
my own mind, because I felt that 
at the moment he was much down 
at heart. On the preceding day Sir 
Kennington had been driving Eva 
about in his curricle, and Jack had 
returned home tearing his hair. 
“They do it on purpose to put 
him off his play,” said his mother. 
But if so, they hadn’t known 
Jack. Nor indeed had I quite 
known him up to this time. 

I was bound myself to see the 
game, because a special tent and a 
special glass had been prepared for 
the President. Crasweller walked 
by as I took my place, but he only 
shook his head sadly and was 
silent. It now wanted but four 
months to his deposition. Though 
there was a strong party in his 
favour, I do not know that he 
meddled much with it. I did hear 
from different sources that he still 
continued to assert that he was 
only nine years my senior, by 
which he intended to gain the 
favour of a postponement of his 
term by twelve poor months; but 
I do not think that he ever lent 
himself to the other party. Under 
my auspices he had always voted 
for the Fixed Period, and he 
could hardly oppose it now in 
theory. They tossed for the first 
innings, and the English club won 
it. It was all England against 
Britannula! Think of the popu- 
lation of the two countries. We 
had, however, been taught to believe 
that no community ever played 
cricket as did the Britannulists. 
The English went in first, with 
the two baronets at the wicket. 
They looked like two stout Min- 
ervas with huge cricket helmets. 
I know a picture of the goddess, 
all helmet, spear, and petticoats, 
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—— her spear over her shoulder 
as she flies through the air over the 
cities of the earth. Sir Kenning- 
ton did not fly, but in other re- 
spects he was very like the god- 
dess, so completely enveloped was 
he in his india-rubber guards, and 
so wonderful was the machine upon 
his head, by which his brain and 
features were to be protected. 

As he took his place upon the 
ground there was great cheering. 
Then tlte steam-bowler was ridden 
into its place by the attendant 
engineer, and Jack began his work. 
I could see the colour come and 
go in his face as he carefully placed 
the ball and peeped down to get 
its bearing. It seemed to me as 
though he were taking infinite care 
to level it straight and even at Sir 
Kennington’s head. I was told 
afterwards that he never looked at 
Sir Kennington, but that, having 
calculated his distance by means 
of a quicksilver levelling-glass, his 
object was to throw the ball on 
a certain inch of turf, from which 
it might shoot into the wicket at 
such a degree as to make it very 
difficult for Sir Kennington to 
know what to do with it. It 
seemed to me to take a long time, 
during which the fourteen men 
around all looked as though each 
man were intending to hop off 
to some other spot than that on 
which he was standing. There 
used, I am told, to be only eleven 
of these men; but now, in a great 
match, the long-offs and the long- 
ons, and the rest of them are all 
doubled. The double long-off was 
at such a distance that, he being a 
small man, I could only just see 
him through the field-glass which 
I kept in my waistcoat - pocket. 
When I had been looking hard 
at them for what seemed to be a 
quarter of an hour, and the men 
were apparently becoming tired 
of their continual hop, and when 
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Jack had stooped and kneeled and 
sprawled, with one eye shut, in 
every conceivable attitude, on a 
sudden there came a sharp snap, a 
little smoke, and lo, Sir Kenning- 
ton Oval was out! 

There was no doubt about it. I 
myself saw the two bails fly away 
into infinite space, and at once 
there was a sound of kettle-drums, 
trumpets, fifes, and clarionets. It 
seemed as though all the loud music 
of the town band had struck up 
at the moment with their shrillest 
notes. And a huge gun was let off. 





“* And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens 


to earth. 
Now drinks the king to Hamlet.” 


I could not but fancy, at these 
great signs of success, that I was 
Hamlet’s father. 

Sir Kennington Oval was out,— 
out at the very first ball. There 
could be no doubt about it, and 
Jack’s triumph was complete. It 
was melancholy to see the English 
Minerva, as he again shouldered 
his spear and walked back to his 
tent. In spite of Jack’s good play, 
and the success on the part of my 
own countrymen, I could not but 
be sorry to think that the young 
baronet had come half round the 
world to be put out at the first ball. 
There was a cruelty in it—an in- 
hospitality—which, in spite of the 
exigencies of the game, went against 
the grain. Then, when the shout- 
ing, and the holloaing, and the fling- 
ing up of the ball were still going 
on, I remembered that, after it, he 
would have his consolation with 
Eva. And poor Jack, when his 
short triumph was over, would have 
to reflect that, though fortunate in 
his cricket, he was unhappy in his 
love. As this occurred to me, I 


looked back towards the house, and 
there, from a little lattice window 
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at the end of the verandah, I saw a 
lady’s handkerchief waving. Could 
it be that Eva was waving it so as 
to comfort her vanquished British 
lover? In the meantime Minerva 
went to his tent, and hid himself 
among sympathetic friends; and I 
was told afterwards that he was 
allowed half a pint of bitter beer 
by Dr. MacNuffery. 

After nearly half an hour spent 
in what seemed to me the very 
ostentation of success, another man 
was got to the wickets. This was 
Stumps, one of the professionals, 
who was not quite so much like a 
Minerva, though he, too, was pro- 
digiously greaved. Jack again set 
his ball, swoop went the machine, 
and Stumps wriggled his bat. He 
touched the ball, and away it flew 
behind the wicket. Five republi- 
can Minervas ran after it as fast as 
their legs could carry them; and I 
was told by a gentleman who sat 
next to me scoring, that a dozen 
runs had been made. ile spent a 
great deal of time in explaining 
how, in the old times, more than 
six at a time were never scored. 
Now all this was altered. A slight 
tip counted ever so much more than 
a good forward blow, because the 
ball went behind the wicket. Up 
flew on all sides of the ground 
figures to show that Stumps had 
made a dozen, and two British 
clarionets were blown with a great 
deal of vigour. Stumps was a 
thick-set, solid, solemn-looking man, 
who had been ridiculed by our side 
as being much too old for the game ; 
but he seemed to think very little 
of Jack’s precise machine. He kept 
chopping at the ball, which always 
went behind, till he had made a 
great score. It was two hours be- 
fore Jack had sorely lamed him in 
the hip, and the umpire had given 
it leg-before-wicket. Indeed it was 


leg-before-wicket, as the poor man 
felt when he was assisted back to his 
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tent. However, he had scored 150. 
Sir Lords Longstop, too, had run up 
a good score before he was caught 
out by the middle -long- off,—a 
marvellous catch they all said it 
was,—and our trumpets were blown 
for fully five minutes. But the big 
gun was only fired when a ball was 
hurled from the machine directly 
into the wicket. 

At the end of three days the 
Britishers were all out, and the | 
runs were numbered in four figures. 
I had my doubts, as I looked at 
the contest, whether any of them 
would be left to play out the match. 
I was informed that I was expected 
to take the president’s seat every 
day; but when I heard that there 
were to be two innings for each set, 
I positively declined. But Cras- 
weller took my place; and I was told 
that a gleam of joy shot across his 
worn, sorrowful face when Sir Ken- 
nington began the second innings 
with ten runs. Could he really 
wish, in his condition, to send his 
daughter away to England simply 
that she might be a baronet’s wife? 

When the Britannulists went in 
for the second time, they had 1500 
runs to get; and it was said after- 
wards that Grundle had bet four to 
one against his own side. This was 
thought to be very shabby on his 
part, though, if such was the bet- 
ting, I don’t see why he should 
lose his money by backing his 
friends. Jack declared in my 
hearing that he would not put a 
shilling on. Ile did not wish either 
to lose his money or to bet against 
himself. But he was _ consider- 
ably disheartened when he told me 
that he was not going in on the 
first day of their second innings. 
He had not done much when the 
Britannulists were in before,—had 
only made some thirty or forty 
runs; and, worse than that, Sir 
Kennington Oval had scored up to 
300. They told me that his Pallas 
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helmet was shaken with tremendous 
energy as he made his running. 
And, again, that man Stumps had 
seemed to be invincible, though 
still lame, and had carried out his 
bat with a tremendous score. He 
trudged away without any sign of 
triumph; but Jack said that the 
professional was the best man they 
had. 

On the second day of our party’s 
second innings,—the last day but 
one of the match,—Jack went in. 
They had only made 150 runs on 
the previous day, and three wickets 
were down. Our kettle-drums had 
had but little opportunity for mak- 
ing themselves ied, Jack was 
very despondent, and had had some 
tiff with Eva. He had asked Eva 
whether she were not going to Eng- 
land, and Eva had said that per- 
haps she might do so if some 
Britannulists did not do their duty. 
Jack had chosen to take this as a 
bit of genuine impertinence, and 
had been very sore about it. 
Stumps was bowling from the 
British catapult, and very nearly 
gave Jack his quietus during the 
first over. He hit wildly, and four 
balls passed him without touching 
his wicket. Then came his turn 
again, and he caught the first ball 
with his Neverbend spring-bat,— 
for he had invented it himself,— 
such a swipe, as he called it, that 
nobody has ever yet been able to 
find the ball. The story goes that 
it went right up to the verandah, 
and that Eva picked it up, and has 
treasured it ever since. 

Be that as it may, during the 
whole of that day and the next, 
nobody was able to get him out. 
There was a continual banging of 
the kettle-drum, which seemed to 
give him renewed spirits. Every 
ball as it came to him was sent 
away into infinite space. All the 
Englishmen were made to retire to 
further distances from the wickets, 
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and to stand about almost at the 
extremity of the ground. The 
management of the catapults was 
intrusted to one man after another, 
—but in vain. Then they sent the 
catapults away, and tried the old- 
fashioned slow bowling. It was all 
the same to Jack. He would not 
be tempted out of his ground, but 
stood there awaiting the ball, let it 
come ever so slowly. Through the 
first of the two days he stood be- 
fore his wicket, hitting to the right 
and the left, till hope seemed to 
spring up again in the bosom of the 
Britannulists. And I could see 
that the Englishmen were becom- 
ing nervous and uneasy, although 
the odds were still much in their 
favour. 

At the end of the first day Jack 
had scored above 500 ;—but eleven 
wickets had gone down, and only 
three of the most inferior players 
were left to stand up with him. It 
was considered that Jack must still 
make another 500 before the game 
would be won. This would allow 
only twenty each to the other three 
players. “But,” said Eva to me 
that evening, “they’ll never get the 
twenty each.” 

“And on which side are you, 
Eva?” I inquired, with a smile. For 
in truth I did believe at that mo- 
ment that she was engaged to the 
baronet. 

“Tow dare you ask, Mr. Never- 
bend?” she demanded, with indig- 
nation. “Am not I a Britannu- 
list as well as you?” And as she 
walked away I could see that there 
was a tear in her eye. 

On the last day feelings were 
carried to a pitch which was more 
befitting the last battle of a great 
war,—some Waterloo of other ages, 
—than the finishing of a prolonged 
game of cricket. Men looked, and 
moved, and talked as though their 
all were at stake. I cannot say 
that the Englishmen seemed to hate 
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us, or we them; but that the affair 
was too serious to admit of playful 
words between the parties. And 
those unfortunates who had to stand 
up with Jack were so afraid of 
themselves that they were like 
young country orators about to 
make their first speeches. Jack 
was silent, determined, and yet in- 
wardly proud of himself, feeling 
that the whole future success of 
the republic was on his shoulders. 
He ordered himself to be called at 
a certain hour, and the assistants 
in our household listened to his 
words as though feeling that every- 
thing depended on their obedience. 
He would not go out on his bicycle, 
as fearing that some accident might 
occur. “ Although, ought I not to 
wish that I might be struck dead?” 
he said; “as then all the world 
would know that though beaten, it 
had been by the hand of God, and 
not by our default.” It astonished 
me to find that the boy was quite 
as eager about his cricket as I was 
about my Fixed Period. 

At eleven o’clock I was in my 
seat, and on looking round, I could 
see that all the rank and fashion 
of Britannula were at the ground. 
But all the rank and fashion were 
there for nothing, unless they had 
come armed with glasses. The 
spaces required by the cricketers 
were so enormous that otherwise 
they could not see anything of the 
play. Under my canopy there 
was room for five, of which I was 
supposed to be able to fill the 
middle thrones. On the two others 
sat those who officially scored the 
game. One seat had been demanded 
for Mrs. Neverbend. “I will see his 
fate-—whether it be his glory or 
his fall,’—said his mother, with 
true Roman feeling. For the other 
Eva had asked, and of course it 
had been awarded to her. When 
the play began, Sir Kennington was 
at the catapult and Jack at the 





opposite wicket, and I could hardly 
say for which she felt the extreme 
interest which she certainly did 
exhibit. I, as the day went on, 
found myself worked up to such 
excitement that I could hardly keep 
my hat on my head or behave my- 
self with becoming presidential 
dignity. At one period, as I shall 
have to tell, I altogether disgraced 
myself. 

There seemed to be an opinion 
that Jack would either show him- 
self at once unequal to the occasion, 
and immediately be put out,— 
which opinion I think that all 
Gladstonopolis was inclined to 
hold,—or else that he would get 
his “eye in” as he called it, and 
go on as long as the three others 
could keep their bats. I know that 
his own opinion was the same as 
that general in the city, and I feared 
that his very caution at the outset 
would be detrimental to him. The 
great object on our side was that 
Jack should, as nearly as possible, 
be always opposite to the bowler. 
He was to take the four first balls, 
making but one run off the last, 
and then beginning another over at 
the opposite end do the same thing 
again. It was impossible to manage 
this exactly; but something might 
be done towards effecting it. 
There were the three men with 
whom to work during the day. 
The first unfortunately was soon 
made to retire; but Jack, who had 
walked up to my chair during the 
time allowed for fetching down the 
next man, told me that he had 
“got his eye,” and I could see a 
settled look of fixed purpose in his 
face. He bowed most gracefully to 
Eva, who was so stirred by emotion 
that she could not allow herself to 
speak a word. “Oh Jack, I pray 
for you; I pray for you,” said his 
mother. Jack, I fancy, thought 
more of Eva’s silence than of his 
mother’s prayer. 
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Jack went back to his place, and 
hit the first ball with such energy 
that he drove it into the other 
stumps and smashed them to pieces. 
Everybody declared that such a 
thing had never been before 
achieved at cricket,—and the ball 
passed on, and eight or ten runs 
were scored. After that Jack 
seemed to be mad with cricketing 
power. He took off his greaves, 
declaring that they impeded his 
running, and threw away altogether 
his helmet. “Oh, Eva, is he not 
handsome?” said his mother, in 
ecstasy, hanging across my chair. 
Eva sat quiet, without a sign. It 
did not become me to say a word, 
but I did think that he was very 
handsome ;—and I thought also 
how uncommonly hard it would 
be to hold him if he should chance 
to win the game. Let him make 
what orations he might against the 
Fixed Period, all Gladstonopolis 
would follow him if he won this 
game of cricket for them. 

I cannot pretend to describe all 
the scenes of that day, nor the 
growing anxiety of the Englishmen 
as Jack went on with one hundred 
after another. He had already 
scored nearly 1000 when young 
Grabbe was caught out. Young 
Grabbe was very popular, because 
he was so altogether unlike his 
partner Grundle. He was a fine 
frank fellow, and was Jack’s great 
friend. “I don’t mean to say that 
he can really play cricket,” Jack 
had said that morning, speaking 
with great authority; “but he is 
the best fellow in the world, and 
will do exactly what you ask him.” 
But he was out now; and Jack 
with over 200 still to make, de- 
clared that he gave up the battle 
almost as lost. 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Neverbend,” 
whispered Eva. 

“Ah yes; we're gone coons. 
Even your sympathy cannot bring 





us round now. If anything could 
do it that would!” 

“In my opinion,” continued Eva, 
“Britannula will never be beaten 
as long as Mr. Neverbend is at the 
wicket.” 

“Sir Kennington has been too 
much for us, I fear,” said Jack, with 
a forced smile, as he retired. 

There was now but the one hope 
left. Mr. Brittlereed remained, but 
he was all. Mr. Brittlereed was a 
gentleman who had advanced nearer 
to his Fixed Period than any other 
of the cricketers. He was nearly 
thirty-five years of age, and was 
regarded by them all as quite an 
old man. He was supposed to 
know all the rules of the game, 
and to be rather quick in keeping 
the wicket. But Jack had declared 
that morning that he could not hit 
a ball in a week of Sundays. “Ile 
oughtn’t to be here,” Jack had 
whispered; “but you know how 
those things are managed.” I did 
not know how those things were 
managed, but I was sorry that he 
should be there, as Jack did not 
seem to want him. 

Mr. Brittlereed now went to his 
wicket, and was bound to reccive 
the first ball. This he did; made 
one run, whereas he might have 
made two, and then had to begin 
the war over. It certainly seemed 
as though he had done it on pur- 
pose. Jack in his passion broke 

the handle of his spring-bat, and 
then had half-a-dozen brought to 
him in order that he might choose 
another. “It was his favourite 
bat,” said his mother, and buried 
her face in her handkerchief. 

I never understood how it was 
that Mr. Brittlereed lived through 
that over; but he did live, although 
he never once touched the ball. 
Then it came to be Jack’s turn, 
and he at once scored thirty-nine 
during the over, leaving himself at 
the proper wicket for recommenc- 
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ing the operation. I think that 
this gave him new life. It added, 
at any rate, new fire to every Brit- 
annulist on the ground, and I must 
say that after that Mr. Brittlereed 
managed the matter altogether to 
Jack’s satisfaction. Over after 
over Jack went on, and received 
every ball that was bowled. They 
tried their catapult with single, 
double, and even treble action. Sir 
Kennington did his best, flinging 
the ball with his most tremendous 
impetus, and then just rolling it 
up with what seemed to me the 
most provoking languor. It was 
all the same to Jack. He had 
in truth got his “eye in,” and as 
surely as the ball came to him, it 
was sent away to some most distant 
part of the ground. The Britishers 
were mad with dismay as Jack 
worked his way on through the 
Jast hundred. It was piteous to 
see the exertions which poor Mr. 
Brittlereed made in running back- 
wards and forwards across the 
ground. They tried, I think, to 
bustle him by the rapid succession 
of their bowling. But the only 
result was that the ball was sent 
still further off when it reached 
Jack’s wicket. At last, just as 
every clock upon the ground struck 
six with that wonderful unanimity 
which our clocks have attained 
since they were all regulated by 
wires from Greenwich, Jack sent 
a ball flying up into the air, per- 
fectly regardless whether it might 
be caught or not, knowing well 
that the one now needed would 
be scored before it could come 
down from the heavens into the 
hands of any Englishman. It did 
come down, and was caught by 
Stumps, but by that time Britan- 
nula had won her victory. Jack’s 
total score during that innings was 
1275. I doubt whether in the 
annals of cricket any record is 
made of a better innings than that. 
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Then it was that, with an absence 
of that presence of mind which 
the president of a republic should 
always remember, I took off my hat 
and flung it into the air. 

Jack’s triumph would have been 
complete, only that it was Indicrous 
to those who could not but think, 
as I did, of the very little matter 
as to which the contest had been 
raised ;—just a game of cricket 
which two sets of boys had been 
playing, and which should have 
been regarded as no more than an 
amusement—as a pastime, by which 
to refresh themselves between their 
work. But they regarded it as 
though a great national combat had 
been fought, and the Britannulists 
looked upon themselves as though 
they had been victorious against 
England. It was absurd to see 
Jack as he was carried back to 
Gladstonopolis as the hero of the 
occasion, and to hear him, as he 
made his speeches at the dinner 
which was given on the day, and 
at which he was called upon to 
take the chair. I was glad to see, 
however, that he was not quite so 
glib with his tongue as he had been 
when addressing the people. He 
hesitated a good deal, nay, almost 
broke down, when he gave the 
health of Sir Kennington Oval and 
the British sixteen; and I was 
quite pleased to hear Lord Mary- 
lebone declare to his mother that 
he was “a wonderfully nice boy.” 
I think the English did try to turn 
it off a little, as though they had 
only come out there just for the 
amusement of the voyage. But 
Grundle, who had now become 
quite proud of his country, and who 
lamented loudly that he should 
have received so severe an injury 
in preparing for the game, would 
not let this pass. “My lord,” he 
said, “ what is your population?” 
Lord Marylebone named sixty mil- 
lion. “We are but two hundred 











and fifty thousand,” said Grundle, 
“and see what we have done.” 
“ We are cocks fighting on our own 
dunghill,” said Jack, “and that 
does make a deal of difference.” 
But I was told that Jack had 
spoken a word to Eva in quite a 
different spirit before he had left 
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Little Christchurch. “ After all, 
Eva, Sir Kennington has not quite 
trampled us under his feet,” he 
said. 

“ Who thought that he would?” 
said Eva. “My heart has never 
fainted, whatever some others may 
have done.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE COLLEGE, 


I was surprised to see that Jack, 
who was so bold in playing his 
match, and who had been so well 
able to hold his own against the 
Englishmen,—who had been made 
a “— and had carried off his 
heroism so well,—should have been 
so shamefaced and bashful in regard 
to Eva. He was like a silly boy, 
hardly daring to look her in the 
face, instead of the gallant captain 
of the band who had triumphed 
over all obstacles. But I perceived, 
though it seemed that he did not, 
that she was quite prepared to give 
herself to him, and that there was 
no real obstacle between him and 
all the flocks and herds of Little 
Christchurch. Not much had been 
seen or heard of Grundle during the 
match, and as far as Eva was con- 
cerned, he had succumbed as soon as 
Sir Kennington Oval had appeared 
upon the scene. He had thought 
so much of the English baronet as 
to have been cowed and quenched 
by his grandeur. And Sir Ken- 
nington himself had, I think, been 
in earnest before the days of the 
cricket- match. But I could see 
now that Eva had merely played 
him off against Jack, thinking there- 
by to induce the younger swain to 
speak his mind. This had made 
Jack more than ever intent on 
beating Sir Kennington, but had 
not as yet had the effect which Eva 
had intended. “It will all come 


right,” I said to myself, “as soon 
as these Englishmen have left the 


island.” But then my mind re- 
verted to the Fixed Period, and 
to the fast-approaching time for 
Crasweller’s deposition. We were 
now nearly through February, and 
the thirtieth of June was the day 
on which he ought to be led to the 
college. It was my first anxiety 
to get rid of these Englishmen be- 
fore the subject should be again 
ventilated. I own I was anxious 
that they should not return to 
their country with their prejudices 
strengthened by what they might 
hear at Gladstonopolis. If I could 
only get them to go before the mat- 
ter was again debated, it might be 
that no strong public feeling would 
be excited in England till it was too 
late. That was my first desire; but 
then I was also anxious to get rid 
of Jack forashort time. The more 
I thought of Eva and the flocks, 
the more determined was I not to 
allow the personal interests of my 
boy—and therefore my own—to 
clash in any way with the perform- 
ance of my public duties. 

I heard that the Englishmen were 
not to go till another week had 
elapsed. A week was necessary to 
recruit their strength and to enable 
them to pack up their bats and 
bicycles. Neither, however, were 
packed up till the day before they 
started; for the track down to Lit- 
tle Christchurch was crowded with 
them, and they were still practising 
as though another match were con- 
templated. I was very glad to have 
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Lord Marylebone as an inmate in 
our house, but I acknowledge that 
I was anxious for him to say some- 
thing as to his departure. “We 
have been very proud to have you 
here, my lord,” I remarked. 

“T cannot say that we are very 
proud,” he replied, “because we 
have been so awfully licked. Bar- 
ring that, I never spent a pleasanter 
two months in my life, and should 
not be at all unwilling to stay for 
another. Your mode of life here 
seems to me to be quite delightful, 
and we have been thinking so much 
of our cricket, that I have hardly 
as yet had a moment to look at 
your institutions. What is all this 
about the Fixed Period?” Jack, 
who was present, put on a serious 
face, and assumed that air of deter- 
mination which I was beginning to 
fear. Mrs. Neverbend pursed up 
her lips, and said nothing; but I 
knew what was passing through her 
mind. I managed to turn the con- 
versation, but | was aware that I 
did it very lamely. 

“Jack,” I said to my son, “I 
got a post-card from New Zealand 
yesterday.” The boats had just 
begun to run between the two 
islands six days a-week, and as 
their regular contract pace was 
twenty-five miles an hour, it was 
just an easy day’s journey. 

“What said the post-card ?” 

“There’s plenty of time for 
Mount Earnshawe yet. They all 
say the autumn is the best. The 
snow is now disappearing in great 
quantities.” 

But an old bird is not to be 
caught with chaff. Jack was de- 
termined not to go to the Eastern 
Alps this year; and indeed, as I 
found, not to go till this question 
of the Fixed Period should be 
settled. I told him that he was 
a fool. Although he would have 
been wrong to assist in depositing 
his father-in-law for the sake of 
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getting the herd and flocks himself, 
as Grundle would have done, never- 
theless he was hardly bound by 
any feelings of honour or conscience 
to keep old Crasweller at Little 
Christchurch in direct opposition 
to the laws of the land. But all 
this I could not explain to him, 
and was obliged simply to take it 
as a fact that he would not join an 
Alpine party for Mount Earnshawe 
this year. As I thought of all this, 
I almost feared Jack’s presence in 
Gladstonopolis more than that of 
the young Englishmen. 

It was clear, however, that no- 
thing could be done till the English- 
men were gone, and as I had a da 
at my disposal I determined to wd 
up to the college and meditate 
there on the conduct which it 
would be my duty to follow dur- 
ing the next two months. The 
college was about five miles from 
the town, at the side opposite to 

you as you enter the town from 
Little Christchurch, and I had 
some time since made up my mind 
how, in the bright genial days 
of our pleasant winter, I would 
myself accompany Mr. Crasweller 
through the city in an open bar- 
ouche as I took him to be deposited, 
through admiring crowds of his 
fellow-citizens. I had not then 
thought that he would be a recreant, 
or that he would be deterred by the 
fear of departure from enjoying 
the honours which would be paid 
to him. But how different now 
was his frame of mind from that 
glorious condition to which I had 
looked forward in my sanguine 
hopes! Had it been I, I myself, 
how proud should I have been of 
my country and its wisdom, had I 
been led along as a first hero, to 
anticipate the euthanasia prepared 
forme! As it was, I hired an in- 
side cab, and ree myself in the 
corner, was carried away to the 
college unseen by any. 
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The place was called Necropolis. 
The name had always been distaste- 
ful to me, as I had never wished to 
join with it the feeling of death. 
Various names had been proposed 
for the site. Young Grundle had 
suggested Cremation Hall, because 
such was the ultimate end to which 
the mere husks and hulls of the 
citizens were destined. But there 
was something undignified in the 
sound,—as though we were talk- 
ing of a dancing saloon or a 
music hall,—and I would have 
none of it. My idea was to give 
to the mind some notion of an 
approach to good things to come, 
and I proposed to call the place 
“Aditus.” But men said that 
it was unmeaning, and declared 
that Britannulists should never be 
ashamed to own the truth. Necro- 
polis sounded well, they said, and 
argued that though no actual re- 
mains of the body might be left 
there, still the tablets would re- 
main. Therefore Necropolis it was 
called. I had hoped that a smiling 
hamlet might grow up at the gate, 
inhabited by those who would ad- 
minister to the wants of the depos- 
ited; but I had forgotten that the 
deposited must come first. The 
hamlet had not yet built itself, and 
round the handsome gates there 
was nothing at present but a desert. 
While land in Britannula was plenty, 
no one had cared to select ground 
so near to those awful furnaces by 
which the mortal clay should be 
transported into the air. From the 
gates up to the temple which stood 
in the middle of the grounds,—that 
temple in which the last scene of life 
was to be encountered,—there ran 
a broad gravel path, which was in- 
tended to become a beautiful avenue. 
It was at present planted alternately 
with eucalypti and ilexes—the gum- 
trees for the present gencration, and 
the phone for those to come; 
but even the gum-trees had not as 


yet done much to give a furnished 
appearance to the place. Some had 
demanded that cedars and yew-trees 
should be placed there, and I had 
been at great pains to explain to 
them that our object should be to 
make the spot cheerful, rather than 
sad. Round the temple, at the back 
of it, were the sets of chambers in 
which were to live the deposited 
during their year of probation, 
Some of these were very handsome, 
and were made so, no doubt, with 
a view of alluring the first comers. 
In preparing wisdom for babes, it 
is necessary to wrap up its precepts 
in candied sweets. But, though 
handsome, they were at present 
anything but pleasant abodes. 
Not one of them had as yet been 
inhabited. As I looked at them, 
knowing Crasweller as well as I 
did, I almost ceased to wonder at 
his timidity. A hero was wanted; 
but Crasweller was no hero, Then 
further off, but still in the circle 
round the temple, there were small- 
er abodes, less luxurious, but still 
comfortable, all of which would in a 
few short years be inhabited,—if 
the Fixed Period could be carried 
out in accordance with my pro- 
ject. And foundations had been 
made for others still smaller,—for 
a whole township of old men and 
women, as in the course of the next 
thirty years they might come hurry- 
ing on to find their last abode in 
the college. I had already selected 
one, not by any means the finest or 
the largest, for myself and my wife, 
in which we might prepare our- 
selves for the grand departure. 
But as for Mrs. Neverbend, noth- 
ing would bring her to set foot 
within the precincts of the college 
ground. “ Before those next ten 
years are gone,” she would say, 
“common-sense will have interfered 
to let folks live out their lives pro- 
perly.” It had been quite useless 
for me to attempt to make her un- 
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derstand how unfitting was such a 
speech for the wife of the President 
of the Republic. My wife’s oppo- 
sition had been an annoyance to 
me from the first, but I had con- 
soled myself by thinking how im- 
possible it always is to imbue a 
woman's mind with a logical idea. 
And though, in all respects of do- 
mestic life, Mrs. Neverbend is the 
best of women, even among women 
she is the most illogical. 

I now inspected the buildings in 
a sad frame of mind, asking myself 
whether it would ever come to pass 
that they should be inhabited for 
their intended purpose. When the 
Assembly, in compliance with my 
advice, had first enacted the law 
of the Fixed Period, a large sum 
had been voted for these buildings. 
As the enthusiasm had worn off, 
men had asked themselves whether 
the money had not been wasted, 
and had said that for so small a 
community the college had been 
planned on an absurdly grand 
scale. Still I had gone on, and had 
watched them as they grew from 
day to day, and had allowed no 
shilling to be spared in perfecting 
them. In my earlier years I had 
been very successful in the wool 
trade, and had amassed what men 
called a large fortune. During the 
last two or three years I had de- 
voted a great portion of this to 
the external adornment of the 
college, not without many words 
on the matter from Mrs. Never- 
bend. “Jack is to be ruined,” 
she had said, “in order that all 
the old men and women may be 
killed artistically.” This and other 
remarks of the kind I was doomed 
to bear. It was a part of the diffi- 
culty which, as a great reformer, I 
must endure. But now, as I walked 
mournfully among the disconsolate 
and half-finished buildings, I could 
not but ask myself as to the pur- 
pose to which my money had been 
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devoted. And I could not but tell 
myself that if in coming years these 
tenements should be left tenantless, 
my country would look back upon 
me as one who had wasted the pro- 
duce of her young energies. But 
again I bethought me of Colam- 
bus and Galileo, «and swore that 
I would go on or perish in the 
attempt. 

As these painful thoughts were 
agitating my mind, a slow decrepit 
old gentleman came up to me and 
greeted me as Mr. President. He 
linked his arm familiarly through 
mine, and remarked that the time 
seemed to be very long before the 
college received any of its inhabit- 
ants. This was Mr, Graybody, the 
curator, who had been specially 
appointed to occupy a certain resid- 
ence, to look after the grounds, and 
to keep the books of the establish- 
ment. Graybody and I had come 
as young men to Britannula togeth- 
er, and whereas I had succeeded in 
all my own individual attempts, he 
had unfortunately failed. He was 
exactly of my age, as was also his 
wife. But under the stress of mis- 
fortune they had both become uns 
naturally old, and had at last been 
left ruined and hopeless, without 
a shilling on which to depend. I 
had always been a sincere friend to 
Graybody, though he was, indeed, 
a man very difficult to befriend. 
On most subjects he thought as 
I did, if he can be said to have 
thought at all. At any rate he had 
agreed with me as to the Fixed 
Period, saying how good it would 
be if he could be deposited at fifty- 
eight, and had always declared how 
blessed must be the time when it 
should have come for himself and 
his old wife. I do not think that he 
ever looked much to the principle 
which I had in view. He had no 
great ideas as to the imbecility and 
weakness of human life when pro- 
tracted beyond its fitting limits. 
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He only felt that it would be good 
to give up; and that if he did so, 
others might be made to do so too, 
As soon as a residence at the col- 
lege was completed, I asked him 
to fill it; and now he had been liv- 
ing there, he and his wife together, 
with an attendant, and drawing his 
salary as curator for the last three 
— I thought that it would be 

the very place for him. He was 
usually melancholy, disheartened, 
and impoverished; but he was al- 
ways glad to see me, and I was 
accustomed to go frequently to the 
college, in order to find a sympa- 
thetic soul with whom to converse 
about the future of the establish- 
ment. “ Well, Graybody,” I said, 
“T suppose we are nearly ready for 
the first comer.” 

“Oh yes, we're always ready; 
but then the first comer is not.” I 
had not said much to him during 
the latter months as to Crasweller, 
in particular. His name used for- 
merly to be very ready in all my 
conversations with Graybody, but 
of late I had talked to him in a 
more general tone. “ You can’t tell 
me yet when it’s to be, Mr. Presi- 
dent? We do find it a little dull 
here.” 

Now, he knew as well as I did 
the day and the year of Cras- 
weller’s birth. I had intended to 
speak to him about Crasweller, but 
I wished our friend’s name to come 
first from him. “I suppose it will 
be some time about mid-winter,” I 


said. 

“Oh, I didn’t know whether it 
might not have been postponed.” 

“ How can it be postponed? As 
years creep on, you cannot post- 
— their step. If there might 
e@ postponement such as _ that, 
I doubt whether we should ever 
find the time for our inhabitants 
to come. No, Graybody; there 
can be no postponement for the 
Fixed Period.” 





“Tt might have been made sixty- 
nine or seventy,” said he. 

“Originally, no doubt. But the 
wisdom of the Assembly has settled 
all that. The Assembly has de- 
clared that they in Britannula who 
are left alive at sixty-seven shall on 
that day be brought into the col- 
lege. You yourself have, I think, 
ten years to run, and you will not 
be much longer left to pass them 
in solitude.” 

‘* It is weaty being here all alone, I 
must confess. Mrs. G. says that she 
could not bear it for another twelve 
months. The girl we have has 
given us notice, and she is the ninth 
within a year. No followers will 
come after them here, because they 
say they’ll smell the dead bodies.” 

“Rubbish!” I exclaimed, angri- 
ly; “positive rubbish! The actual 
clay will evaporate into the air, 
without leaving a trace either for 
the eye to see or the nose to smell.” 

“ They all say that when you tried 
the furnaces there was a savour of 
burnt ‘pork.’” Now great trouble 
was taken in that matter of crema- 
tion; and having obtained from 
Europe and the States all the best 
machinery for the purpose, I had 
supplied four immense hogs, in 
order that the system might be 
fairly tested, and I had fattened 
them for the purpose, as old men 
are not unusually very stout. These 
we consumed in the furnaces all at 
the same time, and the fo r bo- 
dies had been dissolved into their 
original atoms without leaving a 
trace behind them by which their 
former condition of life might be 
recognised. But a trap-door in 
certain of the chimneys had been 
left open by accident,—either that 
or by an enemy on purpose,—and 
undoubtedly some slight flavour of 
the pig had been allowed to escape. 
I had been there on the spot, know- 
ing that I could trust only my own 
senses, and was able to declare that 
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the scent which had escaped was 
very slight, and by no means dis- 
agreeable. And I was able to show 
that the trap-door had been left 
open either by chance or by design, 
—the very trap-door which was in- 
tended to prevent any such escape 
during the moments of full crema- 
tion,—so that there need be no fear 
of a repetition of the accident. I 
ought, indeed, to have supplied 
four other hogs, and to have tried 
the experiment again. But the 
theme was disagreeable, and I 
thought that the trial had been so 
far successful as to make it unne- 
cessary that the expense should be 
again incurred. “They say that 
men and women would not have 
quite the same smell,” said he. 

“How do they know that?” I 
exclaimed, in my anger. “ How 
do they know what men and women 
will smell like? They haven’t 
tried. There won’t be any smell at 
all—not the least; and the smoke 
will all consume itself, so that even 
you, living just where you are, will 
not know when cremation is going 
on. We might consume all Glad- 
stonopolis, as I hope we shall some 
day, and not a living soul would 
know anything about it. But the 
prejudices of the citizens are ever 
the stumbling-blocks of civilisa- 
tion.” 

“At any rate, Mrs. G. tells me 
that Jemima is going, because none 
of the young men will come up and 
see her.” 

This was another difficulty, but 
a small one, and I made up my 
mind that it should be overcome. 
“The shrubs seem to grow very 
weil,” I said, resolved to appear as 
cheerful as possible. 

“ They're pretty nearly all alive,” 
said Graybody; “and they do give 
the place just an appearance like 
the cemetery at Old Christchurch.” 
He meant the capital in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. 
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“In the course of a few years 
you will be quite—cheerful here.” 

“T don’t know much about that, 
Mr. President. I’m not-sure that for 
myself I want to be cheerful any- 
where. If I’ve only got somebody 
just to speak to sometimes, that 
will be quite enough for me. I 
suppose old Crasweller will be the 
first ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tt will be a gruesome time 
when I have to go to bed early, so 
as not to see the smoke come out 
of his chimney.” 

“T tell you there will be nothing 
of the kind. I don’t suppose you 
will even know when they're going 
to cremate him.” 

“ He will be the first, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and no doubt he will be 
looked closely after. Old Barnes 
will be here by that time, won't 
he, sir ?” 

“Barnes is the second, and he 
will come just three months before 
Crasweller’s departure. But Tal- 
lowax, the grocer in High Street, 
will be up here by that time. And 
then they will come so quickly, 
that we must soon see to get other 
lodgings finished. Exors, the law- 
yer, will be the fourth; but he will 
not come in till a day or two after 
Crasweller’s departure.” 

“ They all willcome; won’t they, 
sir?” asked Graybody. 

“Will come! Why, they must. 
It is the law.” 

“ Tallowax swears he’ll have him- 
self strapped to his own kitchen 
table, and defend himself to the 
last gasp with a  carving-knife. 
Exors says that the law is bad, 
and you can’t touch him. As for 
Barnes, he has gone out of what 
little wits he ever had with the 
fright of it, and people seem to 
think that you couldn’t touch a 
lunatic.” 

“Barnes is no more a lunatic 
than I am.” 
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“T only tell you what folk tell 
me. I suppose you'll try it on by 
force, if necessary. You never ex- 
pected that people would come and 
deposit themselves of their own 
accord.” 

“The National Assembly expects 
that the citizens of Britannula will 
obey the law.” 

“But there was one question I 
was going to ask, Mr. President. 
Of course I am altogether on your 
side, and do not wish to raise diffi- 
culties. But what shall I do sup- 
pose they take to running away 
after they have been deposited? If 
old Crasweller goes off in his steam- 
carriage, how am I to go after him, 
and whom am I to ask to help to 
bring him back again ?” 

I was puzzled, but I did not care 
to show it. No doubt a hundred 
little arrangements would be neces- 
sary before the affairs of the insti- 
tution could be got into a groove 
so as to run steadily. But our 
first object must be to deposit 
Crasweller and Barnes and Tal- 
lowax, so that the citizens should 
be accustomed to the fashion of 
depositing the aged. There were, 
as I knew, two or three old women 
living in various parts of the island, 
who would, in due course, ecme in 
towards the end of Crasweller’s 
year. But it had been rumoured 
that they had already begun to in- 
vent falsehoods as to their age, and 
I was aware that we might be led 
astray by them. This 1 had been 
prepared to accept as being unavuid- 
able; but now, as the time grew 
nearer, I could not but see how diffi- 
cult it would be to enforce the law 
against well-known men, and how 
easy to allow the women to escape 
by the help of falsehood. Exors, 
the lawyer, would say at once that 
we did not even attempt to carry 
out the Jaw; and Barnes, lunatic 
as he pretended to be, would be 
very hard to manage. My mind 
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misgave me as I thought of all 
these obstructions, and I felt that 
I could so willingly deposit myself 
at once, and then depart without 
waiting for my year of probation. 
But it was necessary that I should 
show a determined front to old 
Graybody, and make him feel that 
I at any rate was determined to 
remain firm to my purpose. “ Mr. 
Crasweller will give you no such 
trouble as you suggest,” said I. 

“ Perhaps he has come round.” 

“Ie is a gentleman whom we 
have both known intimately for 
many years, and he has always 
been a friend to the Fixed Period. 
I believe that he is so still, al- 
though there is some little hitch 
as to the exact time at which he 
should be deposited.” 

“Just twelve months, he says.” 

“OF course,” I replied, “the 
difference would be sure to be that 
of one year. Le seems to think 
that there are only nine years be- 
tween him and me.” 

“Ten, Mr. President; ten. I 
know the time well.” 

“T had always thought so; but 
I should be willing to abandon a 
year if [ could make things run 
smooth by doing so. But all that is 
a detail with which up here we need 
not, perhaps, concern ourselves.” 

“Only the time is getting very 
short, Mr. President, and my old 
woman will break down altogether 
if she’s told that she’s. to live an- 
other year all alone. Crasweller 
won't be a bit readier next year 
than he is this; and of course if he 
is let off you must let off Barnes 
and Tallowax. And there are a 
lot of old women about who are 
beginning to tell terrible lies about 
their ages. Do think of it all, Mr. 
President.” 

I never thought of anything else, 
so full was my mind of the sub- 


ject. When I awoke in the morn- 


ing, before I could face the light of 
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day, it was necessary that I should 
fortify myself with Columbus and 
Galileo. I began to fancy, as the 
danger became nearer and _ still 
nearer, that neither of those great 
men had been surrounded by ob- 
structions such as encompassed me. 
To plough on across the waves, and 
either to be drowned or succeed ; 
‘to tell a new truth about the heav- 
ens, and either to perish or become 
great for ever!—cither was within 
the compass of a man who had only 
his own life to risk. My life,— 
how willingly could I run any risk, 
did but the question arise of risking 
it! Ilow often I felt in these days 
that there is a fortitude needed by 
man much greater than that of 
jeopardising his life! Life! what 
is it? Ilere was that poor Cras- 
weller, belying himself and all his 
convictions just to gain one year 
more of it, and then when the year 
was gone he would still have his 
deposition before him! Is it not 
so with us all? For me I feel— 
have felt for years— tempted to 
tush on, and pass through the 
gates of death. That man should 
shudder at the thought of it does 
not appear amiss to me. The un- 
known future is always awful; and 
the unknown future of another 
world, to be approached by so great 
a change of circumstances,—by the 
loss of our very flesh and blood and 
body itself,—has in it something so 
fearful to the imagination that the 
man who thinks of it cannot but be 
struck with horror as he acknow- 
ledges that by himself too it has to 
be encountered. But it has to be 
encountered ; and though the change 
be awful, it should not therefore, 
by the sane judgment, be taken as 
a change necessarily for the worst. 
Knowing the great goodness of the 
Almighty, should we not be pre- 
pared to accept it as a change prob- 
ably for the better; as an alteration 
of our circumstances, by which our 
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condition may be immeasurably im- 
proved? Then one is driven back 
to consider the, circumstances by 
which such change may be effected, 
To me it seems rational to suppose 
that as we leave this body so shall 
we enter that new phase of life in 
which we are destined to live;— 
but with all our higher resolves 
somewhat sharpened, and with our 
lower passions, alas! made stronger 
also. That theory by which a 
human being shall jump at once 
to a perfection of bliss, or fall 
to an eternity of evil and misery, 
has never found credence with me. 
For myself, I have to say that, while 
acknowiedging my many drawbacks, 
I have so lived as to endeavour to 
do good to others, rather than evil, 
and that therefore I look to my de- 
parture from this world with awe 
indeed, but still with satisfaction. 
But I cannot look with satisfaction 
to a condition of life in which, from 
my own imbccility, I must neces- 
sarily retrograde into selfishness. It 
may be that [le who judges of us 
with a wisdom which [ cannot 
approach, shall take all this into 
account, and that Ile shall so 
mould my future being as to fit 
it to the best at which I had ar- 
rived in this world; still I cannot 
but fear that a taint of that sel- 
fishness which I have hitherto 
avoided, but which will come if I 
allow mysclf to become old, may re- 
main, and that it will be better for 
me that I should go hence while as 
yet my own poor wants are not 
altogether uppermost in my mind, 
But then, in arranging this matter, 
I am arranging it for my fellow- 
citizens, and not for myself. I 
have to endeavour to think how 
Crasweller’s mind may be affected 
rather than my own. Ie dreads 
his departure with a trembling, 
currish fear; and I should hardly 
be doing good to him were I to 
force him to depart in a frame of 
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mind so poor and piteous. But 
then, again, neither is it altogether 
of Crasweller that I must think, 
—not of Crasweller or of myself. 
How will the coming ages of men 
be affected by such a change as 
[ propose, should such a change 
become the normal condition of 
Death? Can it not be brought 
about that men should arrange for 
their own departure, so as to fall 
into no senile weakness, no slip- 
pered selfishness, no ugly whinings 
of undefined want, before they 
shall go hence, and be no more 
thought of? These are the ideas 
that have actuated me, and to them 
I have been brought by seeing the 
condact of those around me. Not 
for Crasweller, or Barnes, or Tal- 
lowax, will this thing be good 
—nor for those old women who 
‘are already lying about their ages 
in their cottages—nor for my- 
self, who am, I know, too apt to 
boast of myself, that even though 
old age should come upon me, I 
may be able to avoid the worst of 
its effects; but for those untold 
generations to come, whose lives 
may be modelled for them under 
the knowledge that at a certain 
Fixed Period they shall depart 
hence with all circumstances of 
honour and glory. 

I was, however, quite aware that 
it would be useless to spend my 
energy in dilating on this to Mr. 


Graybody. He simply was willing 
to shuffle off his mortal coil, be- 
cause he found it uncomfortable 
in the wearing. In all likelihood, 
had his time come as nigh as that 
of Crasweller, he, too, like Cras- 
weller, would impotently implore 
the grace of another year. He 
would ape madness like Barnes, or 


arm himself with a carving-knife - 


like Tallowax, or swear that there 
was a flaw in the law, as Exors 
was disposed to do. He too would 
clamorously swear that he was 
much younger, as did the old wo- 
men. Was not the world peopled by 
Craswellers, Tallowaxes, Exorses, 
and old women? Had | aright to 
hope to alter the feelings which 
nature herself had implanted in 
the minds of men? But still it 
might be done by practice,—by 
practice; if only we could arrive 
at the time in which practice should 
have become practice. Then, as I 
was about to depart from the door 
of Graybody’s house, I whispered 
to myself again the names of Guli- 
leo and Columbus, 

“You think that he will come 
on the thirtieth?’ said Graybody, 
as he took my hand at parting. 

“T think,” replied I, “that you 
and I, as loyal citizens of the Re- 
public, are bound to suppose that 
he will do his duty as a citizen.” 


Then I went, leaving him standing: 


in doubt at his door. 
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A Few French Novels. 


A FEW FRENCH NOVELS. 


Tuere is no French writer of 
the present day, in the sptere of 
fiction, to whom the reader can 
look with the same confidence 
as to M. Alphonse Daudet. We 
do not, it is needless to say, com- 
pare him with the veteran, the 
Titan of a previous age, the doyen 
& tous, who is at the head of all 
European literature, hors concur- 
rence, and now without any com- 
panion on his own level. Vic- 
tor Hugo has been so long before 
the world that we are able to con- 
template his greatness as if we were 
not his contemporaries, and to un- 
derstand the large and effectual 
place which he occupies at once 
in his own language and in the lit- 
erature of the world. No greater 
name has ever been associated with 
the now too-widely-spread and 
facile art of the romancer. We 
use these words as everybody uses 
them, without thought; for, indeed, 
there can be no better proof than 
the present handful of novels which 
are before us, that though the art 
is widely exercised, and by all 
sorts of workmen, it is no more 
facile than it hasever been. Quan- 
tity deceives, and the easy enough 
attainment of a low and easy level ; 
but the true art of novel-writing— 
i.e., of story-telling, of the contin- 
uous and impersonal drama which 
has none of the advantages of liv- 
ing representation, or the stimula- 
tion of the stage—has in no way 
changed its conditions. Still, as 
always, a good novel is one of the 
rarest things in literature. It is 
one of the most costly to produce, 
not only because of the expenditure 
of mind and work which goes to 
its making, but also because of the 
evanescent nature of its existence. 
A foolish generation undervalues 


Scott, and declares itself incapable 
of getting through the common- 
places, the lenteurs, of him who to 
his own age was the greatest of 
magicians. Dust gathers upon the 
profound and tragic studies of Balzac 
and the wonderful pictures of George 
Sand. They receive their reward 
in their own day, it is true, but pos- 
terity is not good to them. These 
are not the so-called “valuable 
works” which go on duly for cen- 
turies; even a mediocre play will 
often last longer than a work of 
fine genius, of which the generally 
disparaging title of “novel” is the 
only qualification. Especially of 
the voluminous writer, inspired by 
the strong and continuous impulse 
of that power of narrative which 
in its way is a passion, must this 
be said. He or she who writes two 
or three books has a better claim 
for partial immortality than he or 
she who writes a score—not always 
because the score are usually weak- 
er than the two or three, but be- 
cause the current of time is not 
strong enough (strong as it is) to 
carry so much along with it. Thus 
it is, as we have said, a very costly 
thing to be a novelist. In almost 
every other art and occupation it is 
a credit to the workman to do as 
much as he can, but in this it is 
the only wisdom to do as little as 
you can. The public may grasp 
eagerly at your novel to amuse it- 
self withal, and show a certain 
gratitude—but it is a gratitude not 
unmingled with contempt; and 
when the writer has put all the 
resources of his genius into his 
story, and all his experience of 
life, the “ interest of tears,” the pro- 
duce of his personal sufferings, the 
seeings of “an eye that hath kept 
watch o’er man’s mortality,” he has 
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the recompense of knowing that 
there is not a guess at science, or a 
dull essay in history, that is not 
considered a more “ valuable work” 
than his. Nevertheless, we do not 

retend to say that he is withont 
his reward. Ie gets that at once 
in solid money—which is by no 
means contemptible—and in a cer- 
tain kind of reputation. But every- 
thing urges him to content himself 
with this success of the moment, as 
everything makes it apparent that 
not for him are the applauses of 
posterity. He is the Dives of lit- 
erature, having the good things in 
his lifetime—and perhaps thinking 
a great deal more of himself than of 
the Lazarus, who, by-and-by, with 
his bit of a poem perhaps that no- 
body would give a hearing to, will 
be found to have made a permanent 
way into the very heart of human- 
ity, a more than Abraham’s bosom 
of everlasting fame. 

M. Daudet has had this success 
in a very large manner. Sixty-third 
edition, fifty-eighth edition—what 
beatific words are these! ‘Numa 
Roumestan,’ * published this year, 
has Quarante-deuxiéme mille upon 
its yellow cover. These be the 
uses of a publishing system which 
is weighted by no Mudie, and 
which sells frankly, in volumes 
which everybody can buy. This 
makes it sufficiently clear what 
France thinks of her novelist. In 
England, as we have said, except 
the great and imposing presence 
of Victor Hugo, with whom there 
is no competition, M. Dandet is 
among French writers of fiction the 
one to whom we look with must 
interest. The “ brutal” art of Zola, 
no doubt, has a strong body of ad- 
mirers, many from natural affinity 
—for the high-flavoured pictures of 
so-called “passion” must always 
attract a certain number—and many 


out of that half-frightened fascina- 
tion which the literature of vice 
has for some innocent readers, espe- 
cially women, curious to know what 
it can have to say for itself, and 
ambitious of the reputation of minds 
above prejudice. M. Daudet does 
not write for boys and girls. We 
would not do him the injustice— 
fatal according to the traditions of 
his country and trade—of asserting 
that he is always  irreproachable, 
There has dwelt upon our minds 
for years back a sense of ludicrous 
penitence in the thought of having 
once recommended ‘Jack’ to the 
reading of a confiding old lady 
who consulted us as to French 
novels, The story of that hapless 
hero had wrung our very heart; 
but the gentle, proper little Eng- 
lishwoman, how would she gasp 
with horror when she found herself 
in such society! M. Daudct is not 
careful, like an English novelist, 
to keep clear of scenes that are 
shameful and unclean. Ile treats 
vice when he meets it with brief 
simplicity, with a terse distinctness 
of statement; but to study and set 
it forth is never his object. Nor 
does he represent it as the chief 
agency in life. He allows it to be 
subordinate to character, and to 
take no more than that inevitable 
place which, according to French 
canons, it must have in the compli- 
cations of personal story. What 
more could he do, being what he is? 
It is—or perhaps it is safer to say it 
has been—our doctrine in England 
that the highest art is that which 
produces its effects by the simplest 
means, and that to manifest the 
full strain of human emotion in the 
ordinary events of life is the crown 
of faculty in this domain of litera- 
ture. But there can be little doubt 
that this view las its drawbacks, 
and has brought much fireside te- 





* Numa Roumestan. By Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Charpentier. 
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diousness and mawkish sentiment 
into fiction. The French profess 
to take a deeper as well as a bolder 
view. To their way of thinking, 
the sharp discords of vice are as 
necessary in nature as any other 
notes. This is, and always has 
been, we think, the great puint of 
difference between French and Eng- 
lish fiction. The common idea 
that English workmanship is long- 
winded and diffuse, while French 
is terse and brilliant, will scarcely 
stand the test of indiscriminate 
reading. What we instinctively 
do is to compare the highest 
productions of French genius 
with the common level of Eng- 
lish fiction—which is ridiculous, 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary 
French novel is just as tedious, as 
dull and lingering, as the ordinary 
English. But the theory of the 
Frenchman takes in a larger square 
of existence. It is unconscious of 
the modesties and reserves which 
have prevailed among us,—it is 
quite impartial, and without moral 
prejudice, considering a courtesan 
as at least quite as interesting a 
heroine asthe best and purest. M. 
Daudet does not go this length, 
though he does not ignore that 
degraded existence. It is a neces- 
sary figure on his stage; he puts it 
in sharply and clearly as a piece of 
needful business: but he does not 
love it. What has to be done, 
according to the canons of his art, 
is done, but no more. 

Iie has the further attraction to 
English readers of having indirectly 
in his earlier books come under the 
influence of one of the greatest of 
recent English novelists. We do 
not go so far as to say that Dickens 
was the inspiration of the many 
scenes and characters in ‘ Jack,’ and 
in the ‘Nabob,’ which brought his 
works vividly to our recollection ; 
but there was an unquestionable 
kindred which no one could over- 
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look. M. Joyeuse and his family, 
the little artist in birds and insects, 
Desirée Delobelle and her father, 
—a fine junction of Crummles and 
Micawber, — might have walked 
straight out of a Dickens, tnédit, 
Lingering traces of this influence 
may still be found in the tender 
and touching story of ‘Le Petit 
Chose,’ the last but one of M. 
Daudet’s productions; but there is 
nothing of the kind in the trenchant 
and brilliant study of race and char- 
acter which has excited so much 
interest both at home and abroad, 
and which is far more vivid, splen- 
did, and startling. ‘Numa Ron- 
mestan’ is a fit pendant to the 
‘Nabob.’ It is a sort of com- 
panion picture, the other side of 
the question, the reverse of the 
medal. Both are chapters in that 
curious struggle of the South with 
the North, which seems to have 
seized upon M. Danudet’s imagina- 
tion. We do not pretend to suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the pro- 
gress of that struggle in the politics 
of France, to be able to indicate a 
special political motive in the wurk. 
But it is a fully formulated and im- 
passioned statement of the conflict. 
In the ‘ Nabob,’ the feelings of the 
reader were enlisted in favour of 
the fiery child of nature—the rude, 
bold, lavish, simple-hearted if always 
violent and vulgar Southron, with 
all his grossness and ostentation, 
his heat and obstinacy, his absence 
of all reserve and self-control, yet 
trembling sensibility to impression 
and passionate exuberance of feel- 
ing. The wonderful scenes in 
which this peasant-millionaire, all 
passion and expansion, faces the 
cold, critical, and unsympathetic 
world of Paris, and is pitilessly 
crushed by it, will be present to 
the recollection of every one who 
has seen that remarkable work. 
The thin-lipped North, cold, reason- 
ing, cynical, sceptic to all emotions, 
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before which the simple nature, in- 
capable of disguise, with its heart 
upon its sleeve, and all its nerves 
on the surface, cannot but go down, 
becomes our horror as we watch 
the heartless ingratitude of the fine 
world, and the heart-struck dismay 
of its victim. But while Jansoulet 
is the victim, in ‘Roumestan’ we 
have the other side of the pic- 
ture—the conqueror, triumphant, 
crushing everything under his cha- 
riot-wheels. Here it is the irrup- 
tion of the irrepressible Midi— 
all noise, passion, egotism, and 
animal vigour, out-shouting, out- 
bragging, outbidding all competi- 
tors, and by sheer force of heat 
and uproar carrying all before it— 
which is the subject of the drama. 
“ Pour la seconde fois le Latins ont 
conqguis la Gaule,” is the motto 
which the author has put upon the 
title-page; and this theme is pro- 
minent in every sentence, repeated, 
were it not full of the vigour and 
passion of the subject, to weariness. 
Whether it is the present rider on 
the wave of the French government 
who is represented in the vehement, 
eloquent, rash, reckless, yet all-self- 
ish Numa, is of little importance. 
M. Daudet makes public profession 
that his work is done direct from 
the life, which is not much of a 
creed for an artist; but which, of 
course, makes it abundantly prob- 
able that he has taken at least all 
the principal lines of his central 
figure, as he has done before, from 
the actual leader of the time. M. 
Gambetta has no more reason to 
complain than had the Duc de 
Morny. The painter is at least im- 
partial, and gives to each his day. 
It is more reasonable, however, to 
believe that he has but taken the 
suggestion of the character from 
real life, and that, cast in the alem- 
bic of his imagination, Numa is 
no copy of any man’s face, but 
an original development of creative 
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power. But this, though more dig- 
nified for M. Daudet, is still more 
hard upon the original, who is in- 
evitably credited with all the pecu- 
liarities of the creation suggested 
by him. We should not like to 
decide which was the worse—to sit 
(unconsciously) to M. Daudet for a 
full-length portrait, or to have the 
honour of serving him only as a 
model serves, for the play of the 
muscles and the animation of the 
pose. As it is, nothing could be 
more animated, more lifelike, more 
innocent of all suppression or 
reticence, than this bold picture,— 
if pure ideal, the most vivid and 
powerful of impersonations; if a 
portrait, as cruel as it is daring— 
indeed in any case, cruel as inev- 
itably connecting itself with the 
image of a living man. 

We may say, in passing, that it 
strikes us as very whimsical to see 
the Parisian—to ourselves the sy- 
nonym of everything that is gay, 
frivolous, and fickle—placed here as 
the representative of reserve, grav- 
ity, and that absence of demonstra- 
tion which is, we pride ourselves, 
the essence of our own national 
character. In the same way, the 
Englishman—on whom the Pari- 
sian looks with horror as the imper- 
sonation of everything that is stiff, 
cold, and freezing—is considered 
in Scotland as a light and gay and 
open-hearted being, frank of accost, 
and rather noisy in speech. 

It is not only in the person of 
an individual, however, that M. 
Daudet makes his powerful com- 
parison between the South and 
North. The entire race makes 
irruption into his book as into 
Paris, in full sweep of vigorous 
life; and this is far from being 
the least interesting feature in it. 
They come upon us like a torrent 
in all their turbulent movement, 
and gaiety, and life. The very ear- 
liest pages set before us not only 
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the redoubtable Numa, but a whole 
cityful of kindred beings collected 
together in joyons tumult in the 
quaint old amphitheatre at Aps 
(Arles) on “a red-hot Sunday of 
July,” the day of the local /féée, 
thronging the stone benches of 
the old circus “as in the times of 
the Antonines,” under the blaze of 
a dazzling sun, in all the stir and 
vociferation of a picturesque South- 
ern crowd. It is not the games, 
however, musical competitions, or 
holiday performances, which have 
called together this mass of human- 
ity, so much as to get sight of the 
hero of the district, the great deputy 
and political leader, “ notre Numa,” 
who is at once the god and brother 
of the whole noisy delighted com- 
munity. It is not true in respect 
to political celebrities, M. Daudet 
assures us, that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country—at 
least not in the Midi. There the 
man who can pour “favours and 
influences of all sorts upon the 
town,” and who is most prodigally 
and cordially lavish at least of 
promises, secures unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 


“It is ten years since Numa—the 
great Numa, the deputy, leader of the 
Right (de toutes les droites)—has been 
the prophet of Provence, and for ten 
years the town of Aps has had for this 
illustrious son all the tenderness and 
the caresses of a mother—and of a 
Southern mother—full of demonstra- 
tion, of cries, and endearments. From 
the moment of his arrival in summer, 
after the breaking up of the Chamber, 
as soon as he appeared at the railway 
station the ovations began: the musi- 
cal societies were all there, swelling 
their embroidered banners with heroic 
choruses; the labourers of the town, 
seated on the steps, waited till the old 
family carriage, which came to meet 
the leader, had made three turns of its 
wheels between the great sycamores 
of the avenue Berchére, when they put 
themselves in the shafts and drew the 
great man, in the midst of huzzas and 
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uncovered heads, to the house where 
he was going. This enthusiasm had 
become so traditional in the ceremony 
of welcome, that the horses stopped 
spontaneously, as at a relay, at the 
corner of the street where the men 
were in the habit of unharnessing 
them, and no whipping could make 
them goastep farther. From the first 
day the aspect of the town changed— 
no longer a dreary prefecture wrapped 
in a long siesta, and lulled by the stri- 
dent cry of the cicalas in the scorched 
trees. Even in the heat of the day the 
esplanade was filled with busy people, 
in full dress—black coats and tall hats 
—harsh in the brilliant light, showing 
against the white walls the epileptic 
shadow of their gesticulations. The 
carriages of the bishop and the pre- 
sident rattled along the causeway; 
then came the envoys of the faubourg 
where Roumestan was adored for his 
Royalist convictions; then deputa- 
tions of silk-spinners, moving along in 
bands all the width of the boulevard, 
bold heads in the head-dress of Arles, 
The auberges were full of country- 
people, farmers of Camargue or Crau, 
whose carts filled all the little squares 
and streets as on market-days. .. . 
Not a prophet in his own country! 
You had only to see the arena on that 
blue Sunday of July 1875—the in- 
difference of the public to the enter- 
tainments of the circus, all the faces 
turned in one direction, the municipal 
platform where Roumestan sat in the 
midst of laced coats and many-colour- 
ed dresses. You had only to hear the 
exclamations of the crowd, their ecsta- 
tic cries, the artless utterances of that 
honest populace—some in Provengal, 
others in barbarous French perfumed 
with garlic, all with that remorseless 
accent, unmitigated, like their sun- 
shine, never sparing you a single 
syllable, not even the point over an7z.”” 


As the story goes on we are every- 
where made conscious of the pres- 
ence of this noisy, simple-minded, 
obstreperous crowd. Whether it 
is in hate or love it is sometimes 
difficult to tell, but the writer can 
never forget or grow weary of 
adding another and another line to 
their portraiture. “ These Southern 
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gaieties, made up of turbulence and 
familiarity—that wordy race, all on 
the surface, turned outside in”— 
the swarthy faces, “tous avec leur 
midi marqué sur la figure,” “ black 
eyes flaming, starting from their 
heads.” When he turns back upon 
his Numa’s early life, we find our- 
selves in the midst of a group in- 
stantancously produced of Proven- 
¢al students, all united as at home 
in national peculiarities, faithful to 
everything that recalls their coun- 
try, “grouping themselves by dis- 
tricts, by villages, round tables ap- 
propriated to each, and retaining an 
echo of their brogue(/'accent du cra), 
as the desks of a school retain the 
names of the scholars cut with their 
pen-knives.” 


**The entire south of France blos- 
somed there in different shades; . . . 
names in as, in ws, in ae, startling and 
barbarous Etcheverry, Terminarias, 
Bentaboulech, Laboulbéne — names 
that seem to flash out from the throat 
of a carbine, or with a report like the 
explosion of a mine. And what roars 
of utterance, for nothing more than 
acup of coffee! What thunders of 
laughter like the discharge of a wag- 
gon-load of stones! What gigantic 
beards, too harsh, too black, with 
blue reflections—beards that put the 
razor out of countenance, reaching to 
the eyes, meeting the eycbrows, issu- 
ing in wiry twists from the nostrils, 
from the ears, yet unable altogether 
to conceal the youth, the innocence 
of the good simple faces hidden under 
these vegetations!” 


And here is the companion pic- 
ture, of a sort of reservoir of 
Southern dainties and Southern 
ways, in the famous shop “ Aux 
Produits du Midi,” all Provengal, 
goods, proprietors, customers, and 
all, “bien connus des méridionauz 
passés Parisiens.” 


‘* Never was name more veracious, 
Here everything was a product of the 
South, from the owners, M. and Ma- 


dame Méfre, two fat examples, with 
Roman noses like Roumestan, with the 
blazing eyes, the accent, the phrases, 
and all the fervour of Provence, down 
to the shopmen, familiar and at their 
ease, standing on no ceremony, call- 
ing out across the counter, ‘‘ Holloa, 
Méfre! where have you put the sau- 
sages?’ (ow tu as mis), . . . and the 
customers gesticulating, gossiping for 
hours togetherwhile buying a barquette 
worth two sous, or establishing them 
on chairs in a circle to discuss the 
qualities of sausage with garlic, or sau- 
sage with pepper, while a ‘ cher frére’ 
in a dyed gown, the friend of the 
house, cheapened some salt fish; and 
the flies—a swarm of flies—attracted 
by the sugar of the fruits, sweetmeats, 
and pastry, kept up a continual hum, 
even in the middle of winter, in the 
close heat. And when astray Parisian 
grew impatient over the carelessness 
of the attendance, the indifference of 
the shopkeepers who kept up their 
chat from one counter to another, you 
should have seen with what sharp 
ness he had his answer. ‘ 7é/ vé, if 
you’re in such a hurry the door is 
open and the tramway passing, as 
you sce.’” 


Thus easy, noisy, reckless, happy- 
go-lucky, the Latins, according to 
M. Daudet, are invading and con- 
quering Gaul. This is somewhat 
different from our natural concep- 
tion of the races; but it is full of 
interest, and makes a very vivid and 
animated picture. The party in 
Méfre’s shop, “suant, souffant” 
in gross good-fellowship, good-na- 
ture, and indifference to everything 
but their own comfort, is an excel- 
lent example of the author’s power 
to preserve all the natural simplicity 
of his subject in its broadest essen- 
tials without disgusting the most 
refined reader. As they repose 
themselves after their labours, anid 
all the multitudinous odours of 
the place, in the heat of the gas, 
and the harmless riot of high- 
pitched voices, regaling themselves 
with well-watered syrup or the vin 
chaud, largely diluted, into which 
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they dip their biscuits, the din and 
commotion are free‘of all the usual 
features of debauch. Their indul- 
gence is quelque chose dc douz, sweet 
weak potations, strong drink being 
obnoxious to them. “The race,” 
says M. Dandet, “feels itself tipsy 
by birth, drunk without drinking,” 
full of the alcohol of nature, that 
which is distilled into its veins 
by the wind and the sun. The 
Midi entire shares this subtle 
intoxication. “Some have only 
that little drop too much which 
loosens their tongues and their 
gestures, and gives a rose-coloured 
light to life, in which they find 
sympathy everywhere. Others more 
susceptible mount in a moment to 
a sort of delirium, stammering, 
trembling, blinded with their own 
emotions. You should sce,” he 
adds, “our /fétes in Provence! 
peasants standing up on the tables 
roaring, beating with their yellow 
shoes, calling ‘ Gargon dé gazeuse /’ 
an entire village rolling drunk on 
a few bottles of lemonade.” 

Thus in a sense M, Dandet’s 
hero is not an individual at all, but 
the entire Midi—the race which, 
according to his ideas, is pushing 
forward upon the North, flooding 
France with its reckless but rich and 
exuberant life, imposing its super- 
ficial sentiments, its sea of un- 
settled opinion, blown hither and 
thither by every wind, and the one 
steady principle of its existence, 
self-aggrandisement, upon the more 
reasoning and reflective portion of 
her citizens. Something like the 
fright of the sharp Californians at 
the invasion of the Heathen Chinee 
is apparent throughout the book, 
although the writer, if we recollect 
rightly, himself belongs to this tri- 
umphant community. Is such an 
invasion going on in France, or is 
it only to increase the importance 
of his typical man that M. Dandet 
has thus given him the backing 
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Numa is the 
race embodied. His jovial large 
person, from the moment when 
he is first presented to us in the 
amphitheatre in full enjoyment of 
his popularity—scattering greetings, 
noisy salutes, familiar tutoyages, 
and lavish promises all round him 
—fills the scene. From the black 
beard that almost covers his face, 
and cager eyes always on the look- 
out for something new, up to the 
tumultuous unsettled intelligence, 
always ready with its opinions, but 
never sure of possessing one, his 
whole being is displayed before us 
with all the distinct impression of 
reality and likeness so often made 
by a portrait from the hand of a 
master. His first steps in the world 
are owing to good-luck more than 
to any effort on his own part, for 
he has “an invincible idleness, a 
horror of the desk, and of study 
and regulated work;’ but, along 
with this, all the power of acci- 
dental effort, the flood of ready 
cleverness and energy which carries 
all before it. In one of his first 
public appearances, for example, 
“He came to the court without 
preparation, his hands in his pock- 
ets, and spoke for two hours with 
audacious energy, and so much 
large good-humour, that he forced 
the judges to listen to the end. . . . 
The rhythm of that eloquence, 
thoroughly Southern, theatrical and 
familiar, and possessing the fine 
gift of lucidity—that broad light 
which is always found in the 
works of his countrymen as in 
their landscapes, clear to the very 
horizon—was a force in_ itself.” 
Even his accent, the terrible 
grasseyement, added something to 
the effect; and though his canse 
was lost, his reputation was made, 
The grand homme, the man of 
success and popularity, is immedi- 
ately acknowledged in him, to the 
surprise of nobody so much as him- 
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self. Other facile triumphs of the 
same kind increase his purse less 
than his popularity, until his career 
is assured by the liberality of an old 
aunt, delighted by the echoes of his 
fame which reach Provence, and 
who secures him a wealthy marriage, 
and settles a hundred thousand 
francs, en bon argent, tin-tin, upon 
him on his wedding-day. The 
arrangements of this marriage— 
which, though settled by the pa- 
rents beforehand in the orthodox 
way, is yet cleverly made into a 
love-match by the enlightened care 
of the author—are extremely credit- 
able to M. Daudet, and done in a 
manner which shows the stealing 
in of new ideas on the subject into 
the French code of necessities. 
Rosalie le Quesnoy, a girl full of 
seed and romance—a singularly 

nglish type of heroine — could 
not be disposed of with the old- 
fashioned simplicity of ordinary 
matrimonial engagements. She is 
accordingly conquered almost from 
the first moment by Numa’s elo- 
quence and élan, and especially by 
une improvisation superbe, presque 
prophétique, which, knowing the 
opinions of M. le Quesnoy, he de- 
livered at the dinner-table upon 
the fétes of Compiégne, “ that court 
in the guise of a circus,” that 
“imperial Mardi gras ending in a 
splutter of mud ard blood.” In 
Rosalie’s excited admiring eyes, the 
very scene seems to widen out, the 
countenances of the well-known 
habitual guests to kindle and be- 
come transfigured. The course of 
the allusion and enchantment is 
very well shown in the following 
little scene, which is natural and 
full of penetration :— 


**¢ You are fond of pictures, Mon- 
sieur?’ 

‘* *Oh, Mademoiselle, fond of them!’ 

“The truth was, he knew nothing 
about them; but on that subject, as 
on all others, he had a store of ideas, 
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of phrases, always ready; and while 
the card-tables were being prepared, 
Art formed an excellent subject with 
which to bring himself into contact 
with the girl, examining the old de- 
corations of the roof, and several 
pictures of old masters hung upon 
the carved panels, of the time of 
Louis XIV., in admirable preserva- 
tion. Of the two, Rosalie was the 
artist. Educated in the midst of in- 
telligence and good taste, the sight of 
a fine picture or picce of sculpture 
caused her real emotion, which was 
rather felt than expressed, because of 
a great reserve of nature, and dislike 
of those false and fashionable ecstasies 
which keep true feeling from disclos- 
ing itself. To see them together, 
however, and the eloquent assurance 
with which the advocate perorated 
with his fine professional gestures in 
sight of the attentive looks of Rosalie, 
you would have said it was some 
famous master giving a lesson to his 
disciple.” 

Rosalie is the representative of 
Northern truth, sincerity, and high 
poetic feeling; delicate, scrupulous, 
and reserved, almost too still and 
quiet, and of a taste too fastidious 
and refined: so that we have at 
once the two races in conflict upon 
every act of life. She is entirely de- 
ceived, however, at first, by Numa’s 
eloquence and enthusiasm, his fine 
sentiments and gencrous exterior. 
“ Flamme et vent du Midi vous 
étes irrésistibles /” cries the writer, 
not sparing us a feature of the 
contrast. Rosalie, however, is not 
a very attractive embodiment of 
this entirely new idea of the Paris- 
ienne, with her fine and sensitive 
conscience, her gentle atheism, and 
that attitude of constant and in- 
dignant disapproval which it is 
the most difficult ‘thing in the 
world to make interesting. The 
pair have their first little difficulty 
on the subject of religion, in which 


Numa was orthodox “according to . 


the tradition of his province,” an 
excellent Catholic — not, indeed, 
following any of the exercises of 
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his faith, or going to church except 
to meet his wife at the end of the 
Mass, “remaining near the door 
with the superior air of a papa at 
a puppet-show,” “but ready to be 
hanged or martyred for the faith 
of which he felt none of the in- 
fluences, and which had no effect 
in subduing his passions or vices.” 
To such men, however, as is well 
known, a wife who fulfils all her 
religious duties is an essential bal- 
ance and safeguard—keeping him in 
a kind of solvency towards heaven. 


‘* He was therefore greatly surprised 
some months after their marriage to 
see that Rosalie followed none of the 
usual religious observances (ne prati- 
= pas). ‘Do you never go to con- 

ession?’ he said to her. 

**¢No, mon ami,’ she said with 
composure; ‘nor you either, as far 
as I can see.’ 

‘©¢QOh, me! that is not at all the 
same thing.’ 

‘*¢ Why?’ She looked at him with 
eyes so sincere, so luminous in their 
surprise; she had so little the air of 
suspecting her own feminine inferi- 
ority. He found nothing to say in 
reply.” 

We must say, in passing, that 
this is a quite original feature in 
the character of the young heroine, 
—the jeune fille, virginal and sacred, 
of French fiction. It may happen 
to the full-grown and experienced 
woman to entertain doubts; but 
the girl of nineteen, who, when 
her husband, with theatrical solem- 
nity, questions her,—* Do you not, 
then, believe in God?’ answers, 
“with a cry, ‘Is it possible to do 
so?’—so spontaneous, so sincere, 
that it was equal to an act of faith,” 
—is a little monster, obnoxious to 
nature as to all the canons of ro- 
mance. We are quite as much 
startled as Numa, and feel that for 
once he has reason with him, and 
that we share “les idées du méri- 
dional sur la dépendance féminine.” 
Barring this extraordinary evidence 
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of the advance of civilisation, Rosa- 
lie is much more like the conven- 
tional Anglaise of French litera- 
ture than the Parisienne, — that 
brilliant vision of wit and grace 
which we all know so well, The 
solemn effort with which our South- 
erner, for two or three Sundays after 
this explanation, takes his wife to 
church, is a humorous touch amid 
so much that is tragical. “But he 
soon tired of this,” the author adds, 

Very different is the effect when 
Rosalie finds herself in actual pres- 
ence of the coarse infidelity of her 
husband. Her delusions disappear 
from her eyes like mists; her life 
lies before her in naked truth: 
and throughout the rest of the 
story, though she has a moment 
of false confidence before the final 
betrayal and discovery, she is al- 
ways pale, disapproving, dissatis- 
fied. His troubled incapacity to 
understand what she is making 
such a fuss about, though sincerely 
sorry to have been found out, and 
to have given her the shock which 
destroyed their hopes of a child, is 
done with great truth to nature. 
When the unhappy young woman 
awakes out of unconsciousness to 
the recollection of all that has hap- 
pened—her husband’s crime, her 
baby’s loss—he, with his grosse 
sensililité & fleur de peau, sits on 
the foot of her bed like a penitent 
schoolboy, his eyes full, his lips 
trembling. “ Rosalie — allons — 
voyons ——” He found nothing but 
this to say ; but how much was in 
that “a/lons—voyons,” pronounced 
with all the easy pathos of the 
South! Rosalie’s disenchantment, 
however, and the watch upon his 
life and actions kept by those 
“two fine eyes, wide open, enlight- 
ened by tears,” become for some 
time of the first account in Numa’s 
history. His entry into public 
life, and all his progress, has been 
on the ground of his high Legiti- 
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mist principles. These, however, 
like everything else in him, have so 
little foundation, that his wife finds 
him one day in the act of accepting 
an office under the Empire. 


‘*Entering one morning into his 
study, she surprised him much ab- 
sorbed in the composition of a letter. 
‘To whom are you writing?’ she said, 
bending over him. He stammered, 
tried to find some means of conceal- 
ment,—then, penetrated by that look, 
an impulse of forced frankness seized 
him. It was written in the thin em- 
= style of the bar—a letter to the 

mperor,in which he accepted the post 
of conseiller d’ Etat. It began thus: ‘ A 
Vendean of the South, having grown up 
in the monarchical faith and in the 
respeclful worship of the past, I do not 
Seel that I forfeit either honour or con- 
science——’ 

‘*** You shall not send that!’ she 
cried. 

** He began by working himself into 
a passion, speaking loud, like a true 
townsman of Aps in his own house. 
What business was it of hers,after all? 
What did she understand of such 
matters? Did he ever interfere with 
the shape of her bonnets or her new 
dresses? He thundered, as at court, 
before the silent tranquillity, almost 
contemptuous, of Rosalie, who let his 
violence pass, knowing it to beasign 
of a will already broken and an antag- 
onist at her mercy. ‘ You shall not 
send that letter,’ she said; ‘it would 
be lying to your life, to your engage- 
ments.’ 

‘** My engagements? to whom?’ 

“*To me.’ . . . She went on 
detailing her reasons, collecting all 
that a silent listener can receive and 
meditate of the after-dinner conversa- 
tions, when the men, grouping them- 
selyes apart, leave their wives, intelli- 
gent or not, to languish in common- 
place talk, which dress and fashionable 
scandal are not always enough to ani- 
mate. Roumestan listened with aston- 
ishment. ‘ Wonderful little woman!’ 
he cried. Where had she found all 
that she thus poured upon him? He 
had no idea that she had any thoughts 
of the kind; and in one of those rapid 
revulsions which give a charm to 
characters like his, he took in his two 








hands that thoughtful head, so bril- 
liant with youth, and, with a rain of 
tender kisses, cried, ‘ Youareright—a 
hundred times right! My reply must 
be exactly the reverse.’ He took up 
his letter to tear it in pieces, but there 
was one phrase in the beginning which 
pleased him, and which might still 
answer, modifying it thus: ‘A Ven- 
dean of the South, having grown up in 
the monarchical fuith and the respectful 
worship of the past, I feel that I should 
Sorfeit both honour and conscience in ac- 
cepting the post which your Majesty——’” 


The noble expression of faithful- 
ness to his principles thus produced, 
gained Numa the highest reputation, 
Three departments elected him to 
the Assembly of Bordeaux—for it 
is at the very conclusion of the Em- 
pire that the story begins—where 
his success was as brilliant as it had 
been before the tribunals. “ Con- 
sciller-Général of his department, 
idol of the South, his influence, 
enhanced by the magnificent posi- 
tion of his father-in-law, now first 
president of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion”—it was only a question of 
time when Numa ‘should become 
a Minister of State; and this 
accordingly happens very soon. 
Space forbids us to enter into the 
details of his exuberant life and 
surroundings in this high post. 
Hlis_ secretaries, the Marquis de 
Lappara, the Vicomte de Roche- 
maure, Méjean, who does all the 
work, have each in_ succession 
been promised the hand of his 
sister-in-law, the high-spirited and 
romantic Llortense. ILis anterooms 
are crowded night and day with 
eager sons of the South, to whom he 
has promised patronage. Letters 
pour upon him on all sides. “ My 
dear Minister,.let me recall to you 
your kind words——” . . . “The 
General tells me that you have had 
the goodness to offer——” .. . “I 
wish to remind M. le Minister of his 
promise 7). . “Where will 
you get all those tobacco-shops you 
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have promised ?”’ * asks Hortense in 
amazement, in the first scene of all. 
“They are promised but not given,” 
says Numa, and the explanation 
which he adds is characteristic. 
“Don’t forget that we are in the 
South, among fellow - countrymen 
speaking the same language. All 
these fine fellows know what a 
promise means, and have no more 
certainty of receiving their tobacco- 
shop than I have of being able to 
give it. But it is something to 
talk of—it amuses them, and keeps 
their imagination occupied. Why 
should I deprive them of that 
pleasure?” This comfortable way 
of smoothing matters over does not, 
however, exempt Numa from a 
great deal of embarrassment when 
he is in power, and when claimants 
of these easy promises are raised 
upon him from every side. The 
curious group of the Valmajour, 
the simple and stupid tambourine- 
player whose picturesque looks and 
the romantic interest of his supposed 
descent from the ancient princes of 
the name—a fable which Numa 
throws out in a moment of enthu- 
siasm—attract the youthful heart 
of poor Hortense, and indirectly 
cause her death; with his tyran- 
nical little sister, upon whose coun- 
tenance it is the Midi délirant 
which reigns, a creature compound- 
ed of cunning and fury; and the old 
father who is jealous of his son’s 
skill—adds a very striking and 
powerful, if disagreeable, episode 
to the tale. They are victims of 
Numa’s lavish offers of service, but 
not victims who attract any sym- 
pathy; and their squalid settle- 
ment into the back slums of Paris 
is only another addition to the 
thronged ranks of that overwhelm- 
ing Midi which fills up every cor- 
ner from the palace to the garret. 
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And we will not attempt to un- 
fold to the reader the dismal in- 
trigue which finally revolts Rosalie, 
and brings her endurance to an end. 
The little actress with whom on her 
first appearance the newly appoint- 
ed minister forgets himself so far as 
to sing a duet while his rooms are 
full of important visitors, all wait- 
ing for him—a bishop in one cham- 
ber, a deputation in another—who 
is si enfant, yet quite old enough 
to take care of her own interests, 
and compromise in the most serious 
way her rash, middle-aged lover,— 
is a singularly unattractive figure. 
The extraordinary commotion caused 
throughout the family and connec- 
tions by Rosalie’s indignant deter- 
mination to have nothing further 
to do with her perfidious husband 
when she discovers this intrigue—a 
resolution which by every means 
her relatives are determined to 
make impossible—culminates in the 
following scene. The outraged wife 
has stood firm against all her fa- 
ther’s arguments and her mother’s 
entreaties. 


‘‘The president insisted no more, 
but took his wife aside, and there 
ensued a whispering conference, al- 
most a dispute, surprising indeed be- 
tween that authoritative master and his 
humbleand self-effacing wife. ‘You 
must tell her,’ he said. ‘ Yes, yes; I 
desire that you should tell her——’ 
Without adding a word, M. le Ques- 
noy went out, and with his ordinary 
step, sonorous and regular, passed away 
through the empty distance in the so- 
lemnity of the great room. 

‘* «Come here,’ said the mother, with 
a tender gesture—‘ nearer, still nearer.’ 
She dared not speak loud—even so 
close together, heart against heart,she 
hesitated still. ‘Listen; it is he who 
will have it—it is he who insists that 
T should tell you—that thy fate is that 
of all women, and that even thy mo- 
ther has not escaped.’ 








* The reader probably knows that thesale of tobacco in France is a Government 
monopoly, and the disposal of bureaua de tabac a much-desired piece of patronage. 
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‘* Rosalie was terror-stricken by this 
confidence which she divined from the 
first words, while the dear aged voice, 
broken with tears, could scarcely artic- 
ulate the miserable story, in all points 
like her own, the infidelity of her hus- 
band from the very earliest days of her 
marriage. . .. . 

‘** ‘Oh mother, enough,enough! you 
do me harm——’ 

‘* Her father whom she admired so 
much, whom she placed above all 
men—the upright and firm magis- 
trate! What then were men? North 
and south all the same, traitors and 
perjurers. She who had not wept for 
the treason of her husband, wept a 
flood of hot tears for that humiliation 


of her father. And it was supposed. 


that this would make her yield! No, 
a hundred times no! If this was mar- 
riage, shame upon it! What mattered 
the fear of scandal and the opinion of 
the world since the question was only 
which would brave it the best? Her 
mother had taken her in her arms and 
held her against her heart in an en- 
deavour to soothe the struggles of that 
young conscience wounded in all its 
beliefs, inits dearest superstitions, and 
gently caressing her as one rocks a 
child. ‘ Yes, thou wilt pardon; thou 
wilt do as I have done. It isour lot. 
Ah! I too felt a great anguish, a de- 
spair to leap out of the window. But 
I thought of my child, my poor little 
André, just born, who since then has 
grown up, and who is dead, loving, 
respecting all that belonged to him. 
Thou too wilt pardon, that thy child 
may have the happy peacefulness 
which I purchased for you, that he 
may not be one of those half-orphans 
whom the parents share between them, 
whom they bring up in the hate and 
scorn each of the other. And then 
thou wilt remember that thy father 
and mother have greatly suffered 
already, and that other anguish 
threatens them.’ She stopped op- 

ressed: then with a solemn accent, 
‘My child, all troubles quiet down, 
all wounds heal. There is only one 
misfortune irreparable—it is the death 
of those whom we love.’ 

‘*In the sorrowful exhaustion which 
followed these words, Rosalie saw the 
form of her mother take all the great- 
ness which her father had lost in her 
eyes.” 


There can be no doubt that this 
scene is singularly touching, but we 
are glad that it is not yet a likely 
expedient in English fiction, to 
curb an injured wife’s indignation 
by the narrative of all that her 
mother has suffered. Rosalie yields 
to the last argument, so affectingly, 
and with so much simplicity and 
tenderness, put before her—and her 
clemency is rewarded by the advent 
of the baby so hoped for and de- 
spaired of. The book closes with 
a triumphant baptismal ceremony, 
which is made into a popular féfe 
by the warm-hearted enthusiasm of 
the crowd. While Rosalie, half 
terrified, shuts herself up with her 
child, safe from the raptures of the 
population, murmuring, “ Oh, ce 
Midi, ce Midi /” her husband har- 
angues them in all the excitement 
of a public triumph. 


‘¢Upon the balcony the orator pour- 
ed himself forth in outbursts of elo- 
quence, of which only some sharp 
accentuations of his southern speech 
came to her ears. ‘My soul... my 
blood .. . morals—religion—coun- 
try,’ underlined by the huzzahs of 
that audience made in his image, of 
which he was the living representative 
in his virtues and vices, the efferves- 
cent animated South, tumultuous as 
the sea. There was a last viva, then 
the crowd was heard to disperse slow- 
ly, and Roumestan entered her room 
wiping his forehead, intoxicated with 
his triumph, warmed by the inexhaust- 
ible tenderness of a whole nation, and 
approaching his wife kissed her with 
sincere enthusiasm. He felt himself 
good to her, tender as on their marri- 
age day, without remorse as without 
rancour.” 


Oh! ce Midi, ce Midi! it is the 
burden of this strange and power- 
ful book. We cannot tell whether 
it has a distinct political motive; 
but its appearance at a moment 
when the Midi has so evidently 
the upper hand is curious; and we 
cannot but remember looking down 
from the public gallery in Versailles 
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upon a black-bearded deputy, not 
then so absolutely potential as now, 
the centre of a rustling, gesticulat- 
ing, continually changing crowd, 
himself never still for a moment, 
head and arms in perpetual motion, 
now bursting through the cloud 
of waving hands and black beards 
that surrounded him, to fall like 
a whirlwind upon some one else, 
then darting back, big but rapid, 
he and his Midi all boiling about 
him. This glimpse, though it was 
a brief one, gives us a more clear 
conception of Numa Roumestan. 
‘Le Petit Chose’ * is of the South 
also, but a very different version of 
it. The hero and supposed writer 
of this tender and touching little 
book is the son of a poor manufac- 
turer, whose fabrique stops in the 
beginning of the story, and whose 
family is conveyed sadly to Lyons to 
strive and starve in a vain attempt 
to recover their lost ground. The 
father, anxious and precise about 
his books which will never come 
right—the delicate and _ gentle 
mother—and Jacques who is pleur- 
ard, to whom his father’s constant 
address is, “Jacques, tu es un 
dne,” and who responds with a 
sob,—are all introduced to us in 
a soft light of discouragement and 
melancholy—poor people who are 
worsted in their struggle of life, 
and fighting sadly a losing battle. 
Daniel is a delicate and puny boy, 
very small and insignificant, for 
whom his master can find no bet- 
ter name than that of Petit Chose, 
a name which gives him through 
all his career a half-guilty sense 
of his own pettiness and small- 
ness, as if it were somehow his 
fault. When the family falls into 
absolute bankruptcy, and breaks 
up, each to seek his fortune by 
himself, Petit Chose finds that 
a place has been got for him in 
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which he can gain his living,— 
that of a maitre d’étude in a great 
college in the Cevennes. Half fright- 
ened, half excited, the lad goes away 
to this unknown place, always panic- 
stricken when his smallness is re- 
marked upon, lest he should be 
found unfit for his work. The in- 
terior of the great provincial lycée 
affords a curious study of boys and 
masters. Petit Chose has the hum- 
ble office of helping to prepare the 
lessons, and ukier charge gener- 
ally of the class to which he is 
attached. The sketch of the sur- 
veillant général, M. Viot, with his 
bunch of keys, his table of rules, 
and his head on one side, is a bit 
of unquestionable Dickens, as to 
a great extent is the little Chose 
himself, one of the oo, weak, 
sentimental boys of whom Dickens 
is so fond. But Dickens would 
have left him under a fine crop of 
violets at the end of the tale. M. 
Daudet is more merciful, and carries 
his little hero safely, though at 
much sacrifice, through his troubles. 
There is the prettiest picture of 
the little class which is his care 
at first, les petits, of whom the 
oldest is but eleven, and to whom 
the young master tells stories in 
all their moments of leisure, until 
found out and suppressed by the 
terrible M. Viot, with his clinking 
keys. The vignette of Bamban, the 
little externe, demi - pensionnaire, 
who is the horror and shame of the 
class when they go out on their pro- 
menade—the dirtiest little urchin, 
who knows all the naughtiest of 
the street boys, and is on terms of 
good-fellowship with every blouse 
he meets—is just sucha sketch as 
Dickens would have delighted in. 
Petit Chose, after doing all he can 
to shake off this little unfortunate, 
bethinks himself that, after all, 
he at Lyons was very much like 
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Bamban, and his heart melts over 
the creature whom nobody cares 
for. 


‘*The day of his arrival at school a 
sheet of pothooks had been given to 
him, which he was told to copy. And 
for a year Bamban made pothooks 
and such pothooks, ye heavens!— 
crooked, dirty, lame, staggering, the 
pothooks of Bamban! Nobody paid 
any attention to him. He did not be- 
long to any special class; generally he 
seated himself with the first he saw. 
One day he was found making his pot- 
hooks in the philosophy class. I 
watched him sometimes at work, bent 
double over his paper, perspiring, 
breathing hard, rolling his tongue, 
holding his pen in both hands, and 
leaning all his weight as if he would 
have gone through the table. At each 

thook he took more ink; and at the 

oot of each line he drew back his 
tongue into his mouth, and took a rest, 
rubbing his hands. 

‘* Bamban worked with better heart 
after we became friends. When he 
had finished a page he made haste to 
climb up on hands and knees to my 
pulpit, and placed his chef-d’auvre be- 
fore me without a word. I gave him 
a little affectionate tap,and said, ‘ Well 
done!’ They were hideous, but I 
would not discourage him. In fact, 
little by little the pothooks began to 
keep a straight line, the pen scratched 
less, and the ink flowed less freely. I 
felt that at last I should succeed in 
teaching him something. Unhappily 
fate separated us. Bamban 
said not a word, but at the moment 
of my departure he came up to me, 
very sad, and thrust into my hand 
with solemnity a copy-book full of 
pothooks which he had written spe- 
cially for me. Poor Bamban!” 


The cause of this sad separation 
was that the master of the moyens 


—the middle-sized, the terrible, 
neither old enough to understand 
nor young enough to love the 
gentle little master—left the col- 
lege; and, French directors of 
schools being no wiser than their 
neighbours, though at this dis- 
tance we are fain to think they 
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are—the school authorities handed 
over the little class to un rhétori- 
cien & barbe, and gave to poor Petit 
Chose, all trembling, and knowing 
his fate, the charge of the moyens. 
“Ah, the cruel children, how they 
made me suffer!” he cries. The nar- 
rative is cruel indeed, and the perse- 
cutions of the little demons almost 
madden the delicate, sensitive boy, 
not very much older than them- 
selves, and without any support 
in the little world of the college, 
where he has—excepting a certain 
pair of black eyes which he sees 
equally sad, equally oppressed as 
himself, bending over eternal needle- 
work in a window—no friend but 
one, a vigorous and learned abdé, 
who finally delivers him and sends 
him to Paris, where Jacques, the 
sobbing one, the ane of the family, 
the good, tender, devoted brother, 
has found a place, and opens a 
refuge for him. Once more the life 
of the two lads in a garret close to 
the tower of St. Germains-des-Prés 
recalls Dickens to us. Just so 
would he have expanded over the 
cold little traveller, hungry and 
perishing ; over the awkward, kind, 
good brother, with “his long stoop- 
ing figure, and long arms like a 
telegraph,” and son divin sourire 
résigné. Jacques is the good angel 
of the piece. When Petit Chose 
falls into the hands of la dame 
du premier, and forgets his honest 
love and honest work, and every- 
thing that is good, under the smile 
of that enchantress—nay, under 
her vile, squalid influence, when 
he is disenchanted and falls with 
her into the lowest depths—it is 
Jacques who delivers him. And 
naturally Daniel repays his brother 
by stealing from him the girl he 
loves, who turns out to be the very 
black eyes whom he had made ac- 
quaintance with at his college, in 
the fatality of things. All this 
takes a considerable time to unfold, 
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and there are many episodes full 
of truth and nature: all the more 
interesting from the fact that 
Daniel’s experiences are supposed 
to embody those of the writer him- 
self in the hard beginnings of his 
career. The pathetic picture of the 
mother, compelled, when the home 
is broken up, to leave her family 
and seek refuge in a_ brother's 
house, where every morsel of bread 
is grudged to her,—who weeps her 
poor eyes blind, yet never says a 
word of complaint, eternally knit- 
ting in her humble corner,—is pro- 
foundly touching —even more so 
than the more highly strained tra- 
gedy of Jacques, whose death-scene 
has been so much quoted, and whose 
self-sacrifice and resignation are of 
an order more evident than that of 
the faint figure in the background, 
which is little more than a sug- 
gestion of a patience and suffering 
still longer and more profound. 
The establishment of the remains 
of the ruined family over the porce- 
lain-shop of the faithful Pierrotte, 
and the grand effect of the final 
scene —the new sign which the 
clumsy honest shopkeeper draws 
out in triumph after Daniel’s 
betrothal to his daughter—the 
“black eyes” of the Sarlande 
college, placing in honest magna- 
nimity the name of his future 
son-in-law before his own,—again 
powerfully recall Dickens to us. 
Pierrotte, indeed, has never been 
made repulsive to the reader, yet 
we feel something a little resem- 
bling the shock with which so 
many years ago we witnessed Mr. 
Dombey touching glasses with Cap- 
tain Cuttle, when we perceive to 
what advancement the young vis- 
ionary and poet, the poor little per- 
secuted tutor, isto come. Mr. Dom- 
bey, however, in the profoundly 
unreasonable sentimentality of the 
English novelist, has so entirely 
conquered himself, that touching 
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glasses with Captain Cnttle be- 
comes a pleasure to him; but the 
young Frenchman does not find 
himself transformed into a Paris 
shopkeeper without a pang. “ At 
the bottom of his heart Petit Chose 
gave a last tear to his Papillons 
bleus ; then taking the placard in 
both hands—come! be a man, Petit 
Chose !—read aloud in a firm voice 
this shop-sign in which his future 
was written in letters of a foot 
long.” 

Thus we leave him, not without 
a sigh for the Papillons bleus, the 
hopes that were never to come to 
anything, yet with his “black 
eyes” by his side, and his poor 
mother rescued from her long vigil. 
In everything but the adventure 
of la dame du premier the book 
is irreproachable. That is pure 
French, and belongs to the other 
conception of art. An Englishman 
would think a long time before he 
would cut off from himself the best 
part of his public by such an ex- 
pedient; and if he was a man of 
genius like M. Daudet, he would 
search deeper into existence, and 
most likely find some other cause 
of misery and needful complica- 
tions, which would be at once 
better and more original. But it 
is possible that M. Daudet’s readers 
would find him insipid without this 
prick of vice. Dickens would not 
have touched such pitch, knowing 
well that to be defiled by it would 
be suicide to him; but he would 
have delighted in the uncouth 
negro woman with the horrible 
gibberish, who is as fantastic as his 
heart could have desired. 

There can be no better proof of 
M. Daudet’s superiority than the 
sensation of coming down with a 
run which we experience, sinking 
down into abysses of commonplace 
and nastiness, when we turn from 
his volumes to the other popular 
novels of the time. ‘Monsieur le 
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Ministre,’ * if not a direct imitation 
of the leading incident of ‘Numa 
Roumestan,’ is perilously near it, 
and loses any interest it might possi- 
bly have had by the close comparison 
it challenges. It is like an uncom- 
prehending and stupid translation 
into the dialect of a lower order 
of intelligences, missing the point, 
and misstating the meaning, of the 
original. Numa’s offence is subor- 
dinate to his character—a disgust- 
ing but quite natural illustration of 
it, showing the incapacity of the 
man to understand any higher 
motive than his pleasure of the 
moment, or to require anything 
but the lowest qualifications in the 
object of his animal pursuit. The 


whole is completely in accordance 
with the man—he who ends all by 
feeling in the attendrissement of the 
baptismal féte that he is the best 
of husbands, “ without remorse and 
without rancour,” though always 


with a little astonishment that his 
wife should have minded, or that 
any fuss should have been made 
about his little caprice. This, which 
is the point of the whole, is entirely 
missed by M. Claretie, who imitates 
the incident without the least per- 
ception of its meaning, and does 
his best to place before his reader, 
not a boiling-hot impulsive South- 
ern, but a gentle, reflective, even se- 
rious personage, respectable in all 
his intentions, with a wife whom 
he loves, a disposition towards do- 
mesticity, and a character without 
reproach. This modest, cultivated, 
thoughtful man, risen to the height 
of his ambition,—a newly appoint- 
ed minister, with all the occupa- 
tions of office to keep him out of 
mischief,—is suddenly struck in a 
Parisian salon by the attractions of 
the most impudent of sirens, goes 
out of his way to distinguish her, 
engages her in very washy, would- 
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be sprightly conversation, and sac- 
rifices to her everything he has— 
household peace, his wife’s happi- 
ness, his own public credit, and the 
whole of his fortune. If it is pos- 
sible that an unmarried young 
woman who has gone through 
years of a _ scandalous history 
should be invited to the receptions 
of a lady of unblemished reputation 
to meet such personages as M. le 
Ministre and his wife, then we are 
ignorant, indeed, of the possibilities 
of French society ; and the astonish- 
ment of the Parisian ladies at the 
weleome accorded on this side of the 
Channel in so many innocent houses 
to the great actress about whom 
lately London had one of its peri- 
odical fits of insanity, was entirely 
out of place. It is such books as 
this that not only shock and dis- 
gust the English reader, but give 
him the entirely false idea of French 
society which so many people en- 
tertain: they are, in this way, an 
international wrong—one of the 
worst that can be inflicted both 
upon the country misrepresented, 
and that which is taken in by the 
false report of the literary Bohe- 
mian. When ’Arry writes about 
the things that go on at Lady Bon- 
ton’s parties, which he does occa- 
sionally, we all know what a strik- 
ing resemblance his sketch has to 
the original. We should not waste 
so many words upon an odious 
book, but that the title is one which 
may attract the unwary, as promis- 
ing something very different from. 
its real contents. 

Madame Henry Greville and M. 
Hector Malot are writers both of 
whom have conciliated to them- 
selves the good opinion of the 
English reader, always glad to be 
able to venture upon a French 
novel without the fear of plunging: 
into a pit of nastiness. To the- 
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former we owe many pleasant 
books. In a recent publication, 
‘Madame de Dreux,’ she approach- 
ed a high level in her picture of 
the disenchanted wife, slowly find- 
ing out in her brilliant husband 
the most commonplace and limit- 
ed of men; but departed unfortun- 
ately from her own ideal by making 
this fine conception fall in love her- 
self with another man, most inno- 
cently indeed, but still with a revul- 
sion of passionate feeling, as if her 
unhappiness was a sufficient ground 
for self-abandonment. It is curious 
how the imagination of writers of 
fiction in recent days has taken to 
this type of character. The wife 
of Numa Roumestan, as has been 
shown, is also a wife disenchanted. 
Mr. Henry James, our trés fin Amer- 
ican contemporary, always disposed 
to follow the French view, has 
lately given us, in the curiously 
named ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ a re- 
markable example of the same 
character. There are curious and 
subtle distinctions between these 
ladies as drawn by a man, and her 
who comes from the hand of the 
woman. Madame de Dreux is not 
inexorable like Rosalie. After the 
first dolorous revelation, she treats 
her husband’s infidelities with a 
contemptuous calm: “ Celle-la ou 
_ une autre!” she says, with scarce 
an indignant beat of her breast. 
The burden she has to bear is from 
the nullity and commonplace of 
the man whom she props up on 
every side, inventing arguments 
and collecting facts for the speeches 
which, all trouble being saved him 
in the preparation of them, he has 
a certain natural faculty for mak- 
ing that acquires for him great repu- 
tation. Numa, always successful, 


would have had a certain charm 
for this woman, which he never 
has for Rosalie. 


These unfortun- 
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ate wives have all lost, along with 
their faith in their husbands, their 
affection forthem. And so—a still 
greater instance—did Romola in 
George Eliot’s great story. The 
love no longer. The being wi 
whom they must pass their lives 
is visible to them behind the scenes, 
no grand homme, no romantic hero, 
as he once was, or as perhaps he 
still is to the world, but shrivelled 
up or broken down, a nobody, a 
creature without truth or honour. 
And the proud young women, re- 
volted and humiliated, throw off 
their love as a snake does its skin. 
There is a higher ideal, and a com- 
plication more delicate, that of the 
disenchanted wife who still loves 
though she believes no longer. 
Such a thing is very possible in 
real life. It has not been yet 
worked into a novel; but it is quite 
as capable of dramatic use as 
the other development, which has 
attracted so many writers. 

‘ Perdue’ * is not so strong as ‘ Ma- 
dame de Dreux,’ though its opening 
is extremely pathetic and suggestive, 
In the first chapter we are intro- 
duced to the presence of a little 
family of emigrants, husband and 
wife, with a little girl of three. 
The man protests that he must 
start for Havre, whence their ship 
is to sail almost immediately for 
America —that night; while the 
woman declares that it is impossi- 
ble for her to go further without 
a night’s rest,—that she is weary 
beyond measure, and incapable of 
further exertion. Is it, the reader 
wonders, that she has some treach. 
ery in her mind, and that it is she 
who is to be perdue? The husband 
at last starts without her, engaging 
to meet her and her child at the 
railway station at Havre next day. 
Returning from the station to which 
they have accompanied him, the 
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young mother and her little Marcelle 
go into the Place Montholon, where 
she sits down on a bench, while the 
child plays at her feet with a little 
group of children who are amus- 
ing themselves in the square. The 
young woman, utterly worn out, 
falls musing on her bench. She 
thinks with a strange confusion of 
her past life, and the long voyage 
and the vague future before her. 
Then she thinks of her husband, 
regretting not to have gone with 
him. 


‘**My poor Martin,’ she thought: 
‘ however, it is not long till to-morrow. 
I would go this evening still if I knew 
where to find you. I should have 
liked to give you a kiss. I feel as 
if I had not said good-bye to you as 
Iought. Who was it that said when 
I was little that we should always 
part with our friends as if we might 
never meet again? I cannot remem- 
ber, but it is very true. I wish it 
was to-morrow. Marcelle——’ 
‘Marcelle played about the square 
with her new friends. . . . At last, 
out of breath, they stopped in the mid- 
dle of the path to talk. The keeper 
of the square approached, flourishing 
his cane. ‘ What are you doing here, 
little vagabonds? it is time you were 
in bed. Run off, or I will lock you up 
in the square.’ ‘Oh, monsieur le 
rdien,it is not the hour!’ they cried 
in chorus. ‘Be off with you to bed,’ 
said the good man. Louise took the 
hand of Marcelle to lead her back 
to her mother. The keeper followed 
them going his round. ‘Madame,’ 
said Louise politely, ‘here is your 
little girl whom I have brought back 
to you.’ Marie made no movement. 
Her head was bent on her breast, she 
‘seemed asleep. ‘Mama,’ said Mar- 
celle, pulling her dress. She made 
no reply. ‘Mama!’ cried the little 
girl, ‘mama!’ Louise drew back a 
step, and looked at the young woman 
with an attention mixed with alarm. 
‘ She is asleep,’ she said to the keeper, 
who approached. ‘It is very unwhole- 
some to sleep here in the night air,’ he 
said ; ‘you must awake her. Madame!’ 
Marie remained immovable. Marcelle 
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climbed upon her lap, and threw her- 
self back with a piercing cry. Under 
the touch of these little hands the 
body of the mother yielded, threat- 
ening to fall upon her. The keeper 
raised it up, and replaced it in its first 
position. . . . Moved by that vague 
and indescribable rumour which an- 
nounces a catastrophe, a group col- 
lected round the children. A doctor 
approached and laid his hand upon 
Marie’s brow—‘ She is dead,’ he said.” 


Thus, without trace whence she 
has come—for they had arrived in 
Paris only that morning, and the 
child was too young to remember 
the name of the hotel in which she 
had spent only a few hours—the 
little Marcelle is perdue ; and the 
novel is the story of her adventures, 
her treatment, cruel and kind, the 
friends she found, and the adven- 
tures of her young life up to the 
time when her father—compelled to 
sail next day without any idea but 
a wild suggestion of jealousy and 
despair, as to what has become of 
his wife and child—finally returns 
and finds her. The circumstances 
are somewhat artificially forced, so 
as to cut off all trace of the child’s 
belongings; but the situation is 
possible for a time at least. The 
extraordinary coolness of the father 
in departing all the same, notwith- 
standing that he had heard, in an- 
swer to his telegram, that his wife 
had never returned to the hotel, 
does not seem to surprise anybody ; 
but people in novels can bear a 
great many things without being 
surprised. Marcelle grows up 4 
most remarkable child, and at 
eight becomes a valuable servant, 
and does the entire work of the 
shopkeeper, the mother of Lou- 
ise, who had taken her in; but 
as this was not a position for a 
heroine, Louise turns out a little 
tyrant, and Marcelle falls into the 
hands of a certain Mademoiselle 
Hermine, a gentle and kind-hearted 
old maid, who lives at Passy with 
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her old servant Rose, and spends 
her time in reading novels. This 
romantic old maiden, living in 
a visionary world of imaginary 
troubles and pleasures, makes a 
retty picture; but we refuse to 
Pelieve in such a cruelty of fate 
as that once more Marcelle’s bene- 
factor should die in the absence of 
all who could befriend her, leaving 
the child as desolate as ever. This 
repetition of circumstances is feeble ; 
and though there is both humour 
and pathos in Mademoiselle Her- 
mine, the story is somewhat weari- 
some and without character. The 
ultra-virtuous lover is a personage 
well known in English domestic 
fiction; and though there is a touch 
of originality in bringing back the 
ill-tempered and jealous father as 
disagreeable as ever—sorrow, and 
anxiety, and remorse having pun- 
ished him severely, without touching 
his fundamental defects—there is 
nothing beyond the tea-party novel- 
ist, so well known at home, in this 
mild production,—which is totally 
unobjectionable, we need not say, 
in point of morality, and may be 
put into the most innocent hands. 
The success of M. Malot’s novel, 
‘Sans Famille,’ and the enthusi- 
asm with which it was received in 
England, were remarkable. Per- 
haps this was due also to the pure 
morality, which it is always a sur- 
prise and delight to the reader on 
this side of the Channel to find 
within the yellow covers of that 
supposedly brilliant and dangerous 
phenomenon, a French novel. But 
the author, whose beginning gained 
him so much applause, has stepped 
into the field with another story,* 
for which we think it very unlikely 
that he will reap any laurels. To 
start with, he has had the maladresse 
to brand it with the very uncom- 
fortable title of ‘Seduction.’ To 
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be sure, it is not for an English 
public that M. Malot writes. Ima- 
gine the consternation, the dismay 
of Paternoster Row, or even one 
of the lighter resorts of literature 
in the West, if a MS. with such 
a name was laid upon the table. 
‘Seduction’! but let the reader 
make himself easy. Nobody is 
seduced in the book. The heroine 
is immaculate as a heroine of the 
‘Family Herald,’ and something of 
that superior complexion. When 
we open the book, however, or at 
least when we are introduced, after 
a pretty and pleasant beginning, by 
the father’s sudden death—now an 
almost inevitable preface—into the 
story, we fall plump at once into 
the eighteenth century,—into the 
materials of Richardson, among a 
succession of vulgar Lovelaces, with 
none of the grace or fascinating 
power of that irresistible hero— 
coarse, brutal, and stupid. To 
think that the expectant reader, 
perhaps fancying himself a little 
superior to the long-drawn descrip- 
tions of ordinary life, and the 
wearisome analysis of character not 
much worth the trouble, which he 
finds in his own language, should 
fall flat into a modified version of 
the excitements of Pamela in de- 
fence of her “ virtue” as the best 
that “the brilliant Frenchman” 
can do for him! The downfall 
is extraordinary. It is useless 
to point ont, though it is at the 
same time scarcely possible to 
refrain from doing so, that the 
apparently easy expedient of pro- 
curing their effects with little ex- 
penditure of trouble into which so 
many writers fall, is a sort of self- 
suicide of the most foolish descrip- 
tion. The author of ‘Sans Famille’ 
has a talent, not, we think, so 
great as the public supposed by that 
essay, yet worthy and worth cul- 
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tivating. His villages and rural 
scenes were true and fresh, with 
much of that characteristic indi- 
viduality in them, in which French 
rustics abound. But no doubt, it 
requires more labour, more trouble, 
to observe and enter into that real 
development of life, with all its 
revelations of human nature, than 
to invent hair-breadth escapes and 
exciting dangers, which will carry 
a simple reader on without taxing 
in any way the writer’s powers. 
The heroine of ‘Séduction’ is a 
high-spirited girl, who, left penni- 
less at her father’s death, and bur- 
dened with the charge of an old 
grandmother, of whom she knows 
little—a poor old peasant-woman, 
while Hélene has all the tastes and 
instincts of the educated classes— 
resolves to become a national school- 
mistress in order to be independent, 
and give a home to her only rela- 
tive. Héléne’s difficulties in get- 
ting her school, her troubles with 
the Government inspector, and 
applications to the authorities, 
would be extremely interesting, 
as opening up corners of French 
society altogether beyond the cur- 
sory knowledge of a stranger, if M. 
Malot did not think proper to lay 
snares from the very beginning be- 
fore her virtuous feet. He balks 
our interest in his heroine, and 
stultifies his own powers, by replac- 
ing the real interests of life by the 
unutterably commonplace overtures 
of a coarse and contemptible pro- 
fligate, such as have, alas! been 
done to death in every tongue, 
and can scarcely touch the simplest, 
or the most depraved imagination, 
When she abandons this pursuit 
in despair, and takes a situation as 
a governess, the father and son of 
the house both repeat the attempts 
of the rural potentate, and drive 
her out of that refuge. She then 
rocures an appointment, which no- 
body else will take, to a village 
school, of which the municipal 


council have just voté la laicité, 
The school has been held up to 
this moment by nuns; and as the 
lay teacher is likely to have very 
little support save that of the 
democratio members of the muni- 
cipality, the position is one which 
does not attract many candidates, 
Héléne, however, who is almost in 
despair, accepts it at once; and here 
we have again every ~ * of a 
curious picture of village life, full 
of all the human passions in little, 
—and especially of the humours of 
French rural society, so old world 
as it is, with that infusion of 
flaming newness and wild theory 
which give a bizarre and whimsical 
interest to its vagaries. 

It is impossible to imagine a more 
complete disappointment than M. 
Malot prepares for us. He rains 
down impossible humiliation, in- 
deed, upon the devoted young wo- 
man, and assails her cruelly on all 
sides; but though we have vague 
glimpses—just enough to show us 
what he might have done if he 
pleased—of the noisy rural dema- 
gogues, whose object is not to get 
superior instruction, but to “faire 
la barbe aux seurs,”’ and of all the 
little politics and furies of the place, 
we are suddenly brought up short 
in our career by the discovery that 
all the insults addressed to the poor 
young schoolmistress are the inven- 
tion of the vicar, who persecutes 
her thus barbarously because he, 
too, has fallen in love at first sight, 
without ever exchanging a word 
with her, with the too attractive 
Héléne ; and thus the pretty quar- 
rel, which sets the commune by 
the ears, and the picture of the 
excited village, and the dramatic 
struggle for which we were pre- 
pared, disappears in a melodramatic 
declaration from the priest, and all 
the despair and horror natural to 
such a situation. Virtuous Héléne 
has scarcely watched from her win- 
dow the sudden departure of M. le 
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Vicaire going off to be a missionary, 
and recover his lost honour by a 
martyr’s death, according to all the 
rules in such cases provided—when 
she has to stir up all her powers 
to escape from the coarse arms of 
the notary, who has from the be- 
ginning marked her for his own. 
At last the reader is as glad as she 
is when this conquering beauty has 
the smallpox, and comes out of it 
so disfigured that her lovers all turn 
from her in disgust, and even her 
steadfast female friends cannot 
recognise her seamed and altered 
countenance. This is not a cheer- 
ful dénowement for the complications 
of a story, and the lesson to be 
drawn from it is but a poor one. 
If it requires nothing less than a 
bad attack of smallpox to make a 
girl capable of earning her bread in 
France, the situation is somewhat 
appalling for women. Is this the 
last subtle means found by cunning 
conspirators to undervalue the Re- 
public? If so, it may be permis- 
sible in politics, but it is suicidal 
in art. Héléne, we must add, is a 
most practical person, persevering 
and stout-hearted. It is not every 
girl who would regard gratefully a 
smallpox which deprived her of 
all personal attractions. But she 
appears throughout the book as a 
philosopher and a Stoic; and per- 
haps to such high virtue there is 
nothing wonderful in her content- 
ed acceptance of the conditions 
under which only, as it seems, 
she can be allowed to do her 
work in peace. 

This, however, is the poorest art 
imaginable, and these novels make 
it painfully evident that French 
light literature is (with all its special 
drawbacks) in no better circum- 
stances than our own. One or two 
men of genius keep up the old 
prestige of the name; but the mass 
of novels, like our own, are tedious 
and long-winded, not brilliant and 
sparkling as we so fondly continue 
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to believe. M. Daudet stands far 
above the little competitors who 
draw their material from the same 
crowded world of contemporary 
drama. It is not the adventures 
of his creations which attract our 
interest, but themselves, They fall 
into the mud like their neighbours, 
and that mud is often black enough: 
but it is no accidental conspiracy 
of the outside world that betrays 
them, it is their own character, 
the flow of the individual current 
on which each is launched. So long 
as this is the case, fiction can never 
be entirely depraved : it may meddle 
with matters banished from our 
manuals, it may take a different 
view of what is and is not permis- 
sible as subjects of general discus- 
sion, but it cannot be degraded to the 
rank of a historian of vice. Un- 
fortunately there have been several 
instances lately in English fiction 
of an inclination towards the easy 
and vulgar effects of this depraved 
art. Mr. Henry James, with all his 
power of refined and delicate work- 
manship, not only makes every man 
who meets his heroine go down 
before her like so many ninepins, 
but he permits the fair and pas- 
sionless creature whom he has em- 
bodied, to feel almost for the first 
time a sensation of relief and repose 
among her troubles, when one of 
her many lovers passionately pro- 
poses to carry her off into Elysium, 
away from the husband who makes 
her unhappy. She does not con- 
sent, it is true, but neither does 
she resent the suggestion; and the 
bold Puritan who makes the pro- 
posal is bidden, at the end of the 
tale, to wait. Let us hope that 
this is but a slip, and that English 
writers (even when they are Amer- 
ican) will never care to abandon 
the delicate task of disentangling 
the threads of human motive and 
action, for the coarser eo pe of 
cutting them with the sharp edge 
of vice. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


PrrsonaL modesty is perhaps the 
most remarkable quality of the 
modern war correspondent. Ex- 
clusively attached to the interests 
of the journal by which he is em- 
ployed, and anxious only faithfully 
to chronicle the splendid achieve- 
ments of the general and officers 
upon whom he depends largely for 
his comfort, he feels instinctively 
that to narrate his own deeds of 
daring, his hair-breadth escapes and 
thrilling adventures, would be alto- 
gether out of place, while they 
would have no interest for the 
public. Excepting in the rare 
cases when his personal popularity 
is so great as to warrant the famil- 
iarity of a nickname in the highest 
circles, or when the extraordinary 
toughness of his epidermis, and over- 
whelming devotion to the interests 
of his journal, induce him to under- 
_ take rides of fabulous length and in- 

credible hazard, his very name is un- 
known; and the thoughtless pub- 
lic, reading a graphic description of 
hot encounters and fierce cavalry 
charges, are only too apt to consider 
the narrator a mere writing-machine, 
impervious to bullets, and devoid of 
astomach. After the lapse of more 
than ten years, I will venture to 
break through the reserve which 
the extreme delicacy of my feelings 
imposed upon me at the time, and 
recount a few personal experiences 
of a campaign during the late 
Franco-German war, which may 
illustrate the vicissitudes of a war 
correspondent’s life, and show the 
public what they lose through the 
restraints imposed by the etiquette 
of journalism. 

In November 1870, I was one of 
a numerous fraternity of war corre- 
spondents at Versailles. It is need- 
Jess to allude to the organ of public 


opinion which I represented, or to 
the source from which I derived 
the information, that if I started 
for Orleans without an hour’s delay, 
I might be in time for a battle. 
At the moment I was not equipped 
for campaigning. I had just ar- 
rived from another part of Europe, 
and was fitting myself out leisurely. 
I had picked up a servant at Frank- 
fort, and was negotiating for the 
purchase of horses, when this dis- 
turbing piece of intelligence reached 
me. It is under these circum- 
stances that the war correspondent 
comes out strong. To rush to the 
nearest jfiacre stand, and hire one 
on the spot, was the work of a 
few moments. When the driver 
asked me. where he was to drive to, 
and I mildly replied Orleans, he 
naturally objected. Even under 
the severe rule of the Prussians, he 
thought he was entitled to resist 
a course of seventy-two miles in 
length; so I told him to drive me 
to his own stables. There I con- 
versed with him in the language of 
common-sense, which all the world 
over means the language of hard 
cash. In half an hour he had 
engaged to become my coachman 
by the month, and to buy me a 
carriage and a pair of horses; and 
an hour later I was driving trium- 
phantly out of Versailles with my 
servant on the box, and my scanty 
luggage inside, on the road to Or- 
leans. Notwithstanding the promp- 
titude of my movements, I was too 
late for the battle of Coulmiers, 
which was the more annoying as 
no English correspondent witnessed 
it, and it proved one of the most 
interesting episodes of the war, as 
being the only defeat which the 
Germans sustained, and which, if 
it had been promptly followed up 
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by General d’Aurelles de Paladines, 
would have forced them to raise 
the siege of Paris. I can certify 
to the fact that the road was per- 
fectly open, as from the moment 
I left the investing army, to the 
moment of my joining General von 
der Tann at Toury, I had not passed 
a German soldier. The Bavarian 
force, who had fought more than 
four times their number at Coul- 
miers, were so exhausted with the 
battle and the subsequent retreat, 
that had D’Aurelles de Paladines 
fallen upon them at the hour of my 
arrival, as General von der Tann 
momentarily expected him to do, 
they would have been quite unable 
to offer atfy resistance, and there 
would have been nothing to prevent 
the French army of seventy thon- 
sand men taking them all prisoners, 
and four days later attacking the 
besieging Germans at Paris. Those 
who were at Versailles at this junc- 
ture will remember the preparations 
which took place for raising the 
siege. However, I alluded to all 
this at the time in the columns of 
my “organ.” What I did not 
mention was, that I hardly found 
myself within the German lines 
when my servant was arrested as 
a spy, and, to my horror, compro- 
mising documents were found upon 
him, which not only rendered all 
attempts to release him hopeless, 
but indiscreet, as likely to involve 
me in the same suspicious category. 
Indeed, for some days afterwards, 
in spite of my own papers being in 
order, I felt myself under a cloud. 
I had left Versailles in such a 
hurry that I had come unprovided 
with letters of introduction, and I 
now found myself not merely with- 
out acquaintances, but with no one 
except a French “cabby,” who re- 
garded every soul he met with 
mingled feelings of fear and aver- 
sion, and who, of course, could not 
speak a word of German, to act as 
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a servant. In one respect this was 
fortunate, for nearly all the pro- 
visions in the village had been 
exhausted; and had it not been 
for my coachman’s influence as a 
compatriot, neither he nor his horses 
nor I should have had anything to 
eat. Not being attached formally 
to this particular corps d’armée, 
I had neither lodging nor rations 
rovided for me, but had to scram- 
le for both. Under these circum- 
stances, I was not sorry to stumble 
upon a German colleague in like 
distress; and after giving him some 
of my dinners, I offered him a 
share in a room I had secured in 
the house of a peasant, and a seat 
in my carriage for the rest of the 
campaign. 

This commenced three days after- 
wards, on the arrival of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg with 30,000 
men. I found myself the only 
English correspondent with this 
army, and we made a most enjoy- 
able three weeks’ march, through 
some of the loveliest scenery in 
France, in pursuit of an enemy 
who always vanished as we ad- 
vanced, and whom, if he existed in 
force, we never overtook. Here, 
again, D’Aurelles de Paladines lost 
his chance, for during the whole of 
these three weeks there was nothing 
to oppose his march to Paris. We 
had only two trifling skirmishes, 
—one at Dreux, and the other at 
Bretoncelles; but the march was 
by no means devoid of personal 
incident. The course of procedure 
which was forced upon me in the 
earlier part of the campaign by my 
undefined position with the army, 
possessed this merit, that it led me 
into adventures, and procured me 
experiences which I should have 
missed, had I been regularly at- 
tached to the Headquarter staff. 
Having to look out for board and 
lodging for myself, I found that 
the only chance of obtaining either 





one or the other, was to go in 
advance of the army, and hover 
upon that neutral ground which 
constantly exposed me to the 
chance of being taken prisoner. 
To start with the rest of the army, 
to follow in its wake with the bag- 

e, and to arrive after it at the 
end of the day’s march, to find every 
corner occupied, was to encounter 
an amount of fatigue, discomfort, 
and starvation for which nothing 
could compensate. Whereas to 
penetrate the mystery overnight of 
the direction of our march next 
day, and by the aid of a good map 
to take circuitous roads, unham- 
pered by troops,—to arrive as soon 
or sooner than the quarter “ makers,” 
as the advanced guard is called, who 
go ahead to billet the troops for 
the night—to push on half-a-mile or 
so beyond them, and select my 
own quarters, combined a certain 
amount of risk with a considerable 
degree of comfort. By these 
means I succeeded in sleeping 
between clean sheets every night 
during the campaign. My horses 
never wanted for forage, and my 
dinners were sometimes quite ar- 
tistic in their excellence. There 
was a constant excitement in the 
uncertainty attending this hunt 
for night quarters, and my most 
varied and amusing experiences 
arose from this source. My Ger- 
man companion did not quite ap- 
prove of this method of procedure, 
as he was constantly haunted by 
the fear of being taken prisoner, 
and as a German he would prob- 
ably have fared worse than I 
should. On the other hand, his 
nationality often proved of the 
greatest service to me, on occasions 
when our night quarters were 
beaten up by Uhlans, and we were 
regarded as ee poy characters, 
in consequence of our being so iso- 


lated from the rest of the army. 
He was also great friends with the 
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postal officials connected with the 
force, and used to take my letters 
to the rear with his own, when it 
was inconvenient to me to leave 
the front. On the other hand, as 
the enterprising journal he repre- 
sented had not provided him with 
means sufficient to keep a horse, he 
was only too glad to be driven 
along the line of march in my car- 
riage. So we were mutually use- 
ful to each other; and he was 
obliged to agree to the somewhat 
hazardous method of campaigning 
which I had adopted. Our first 
alarm took place two days after 
leaving Toury. There was a heavy 
fog, and we had been driving ever 
since the start on a read of our 
own choosing, quite unhampered 
by troops, and were congratulating 
ourselves on the rapidity of our 
progress, when, suddenly, we were 
startled by a horrible fanfare of 
French trumpets, issuing from a 
village scarcely a hundred yards 
distant on the left. At the same 
moment the fog lifted, and right in 
front of us were a body of French 
cavalry, some forty or fifty in num- 
ber, watering their horses at a pond 
by the road-side. Fortunately there 
was a haystack on the edge of a 
field to our right, and our coach- 
man, who was more alarmed at the 
sight of his countrymen than we 
were, for he felt they would have 
no mercy upon him for hiring him- 
self to his enemies, with great pres- 
ence of mind rushed the carriage 
across the ditch and behind the 
stack before we were observed. Here 
we remained for some moments in a 
state of the utmost trepidation ; the 
detestable trumpets seemed to be 
growing louder as they approached 
nearer, and we dreaded lest the fog 
should clear off altogether,—for the 
prospect of a game of hide-and-seek 
with a carriage and a pair of horses 
round a haystack was by no means 
reassuring. Fortunately a fresh 
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cloud of mist came driving over us, 
and after getting out of the car- 
riage and peeping round the corner 
of the stack to see if the enemy 
were anywhere visible, I gave the 
word for a speedy retreat, and a 
moment afterwards we were gallop- 
ing back over the road we had 
come. We had retraced our steps 
for nearly an hour before we came 
to the cross road which we should 
have taken, and not long afterwards 
we found ourselves among the bag- 
gage waggons of the German troops, 
and considerably startled the officer 
in command by our intelligence of 
the proximity of the enemy. 

As, however, we heard nothing 
more of them, the probability is 
that, instead of trying to find us, 
they were in reality doing their 
utmost to get out of our way. 
Before nightfall we had made an- 
other divergence, and headed the 
troops, arriving at a small hamlet, 
consisting of about a dozen houses, 
which had been already visited by 
some Uhlans, but which we found 
quite deserted except by two de- 
crepit old women. This was the 
only occasion upon which I found 
that the terror of our approach had 
frightened away the whole popula- 
tion. Near the hamlet, which was 
unusually squalid, was a brick-field, 
with a smart, newly-built house, 
evidently belonging to the pro- 
prietor of the brick-fields. Here 
we determined to quarter ourselves. 
Its owner had decamped after lock- 
ing the door. We had no difficulty 
in breaking in at one of the win- 
dows, and found abundant evidence 
that he had only just taken his de- 
parture. The milk, butter, and 
eggs in his well-stocked larder were 
quite fresh. There was an excel- 
lent cheese, some sausages, and some 
delicious compéte, with plenty of 
bread. After rummaging some 
time we found his wine and coffee. 
He was evidently a well-to-do man, 





and the sheets, towels, table-linen, 
&c., which we found in a press, 
which we were, unfortunately, ob- 
liged to break open, were of an ex- 
cellent quality. In fact, nothing 
was wanting to make our stay agree- 
able. We made up two beds with 
clean sheets and good thick blankets; 
we boiled some potatoes; made an 
omelette, and a sago pudding; and 
this, with the addition of cheese 
and sausages, was very good camp 
fare. In the morning we had bread 
and butter and preserve with our 
café au lait. It is difficult to say 
wherein lies the peculiar charm of 
making free with what does not 
belong to one; but there can be 
little doubt that had the proprietor 
remained at home and treated us 
as hospitably as we treated our- 
selves, our visit would have been 
robbed of all its piquancy. We 
left a line on his table thanking 
him for the excellent fare which we 
had enjoyed at his expense, and 
expressing our regret that we had 
no other means of testifying our 
gratitude. I was sorry upon more 
than one occasion during this cam- 
paign to find a growing laxity in 
my ideas in the matter of meuwm and 
tuum,—forced upon me no doubt by 
the stress of circumstances and the 
conventional war standard of mor- 
ality. Thus one morning the coach- 
man came with a long face to in 
form me that the horses and harness 
had been stolep. The army was 
already under way, and unless I 
could provide myself with fresh 
nags, there was nothing for it but 
to be left behind. As we were 
making a flying march, and the 
country was not going to be per- 
manently occupied just then by 
German troops—being left behind 
meant falling into the hands of the 
French. In this dilemma, I applied 
to an officer with whom i had 
made friends, for advice. His sug- 
gestion had the merit of simplicity. 
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“Supply the horses and harness 
which have been stolen from you 
by stealing somebody else’s horse 
and harness—only take them from 
the French, not from us, or you 
will get into trouble.” As my 
horses had certainly been taken by 
the Germans, this did not seem 
quite logical; but I was not in a 
position to discuss the matter, so I 
strolled about the little town with 
felonious intent. We were in La 
Perche, the province of horses, and 
presently I observed a large grey 
standing attached to the wheel of 
a waggon with no one near him. 
“There is just the horse for us,” 
said the coachman, who quite en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing. 
“ Untie him then as quickly as you 
can, and slip round the corner of 
the street with him.” This was 
accomplished unobserved, but we 
failed to find another. 

Meantime the town was clearing 
rapidly of troops, so we decided to 
look for harness. While we were 
about it, we thought it as well 
to take a double set; and it was 
some time before we found an 
empty stable containing one. Now 
it may be suggested that we might 
have managed, had we been strictly 
honest, to pay both for horse and 
harness; but, practically, it was not 
so. I strongly suspect the horse 
had just been requisitioned by the 
Germans, which gave additional 
zest to the capture, as the French 
owner, whom I did not know, was 
none the greater sufferer, and I 
wanted my revenge. I should have 
been delighted to pay for the har- 
ness, if I could have found any 
Frenchman with a set of double 
harness to dispose of; but most of 
the male population were absent, 
and I had no time to lose. I 
think it very possible the harness 
I did take had also been requisi- 
tioned. As we left the town with 
a single horse on one side of the 


pole, we looked somewhat as if we 
were taking a carriage to be repaired 
at the carriage maker’s, and alto- 
gether presented such a humiliati 
appearance, that I determined to 
find a match for my grey without 
delay. We had not driven a couple 
of miles, before a fine young Per- 
cheron trotted up to the gate of a 
field opening upon the road, and, 
with pricked-up ears, looked in- 
quiringly at my turn-out. I de- 
termined instantly to gratify his 
curiosity, and jumped out to scratch 
his nose, and offer him a piece of 
bread while I slipped a halter over 
his head. He was evidently quite 
new to harness, and the set I had 
did not fit him very well; but his 
temper was angelic, and altogether 
I decidedly gained by the loss of 
my original pair. I confess I have 
been haunted ever since by the 
picture which my imagination pre- 
sented of the grief of his owner. 
Scarcely a day passed without 
my witnessing scenes, inseparable, 
doubtless, from a state of war, 
but rendered more painful by the 
emotional nature of the French 
peasant. I have even seen a well- 
to-do farmer burst into an agony of 
tears, because out of six farm-horses 
one was requisitioned from him. I 
have seen peasants blubbering, for 
the better part of a day, simply 
because they were required to 
accompany the army with their 
horse and cart for two days, with- 
out pay, after which they were 
allowed to go back to their homes. 
I think Frenchmen cry more 
fluently, if I may be allowed the 
expression, than Frenchwomen do. 


Indeed, the attitude of the latter, — 


in the presence of an invading 
army, was always far more dignified 
than that of the men. The latter 
either decamped before our arrival, 
or would go out of their way to 
overwhelm one with civility and 
offers of service, their desire to 
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propitiate their conquerors amount- 
ing sometimes to the most abject 
servility; while the women always 
showed their dislike most unre- 
servedly. I soon found that in my 
position as “benevolent neutral,” 
I was often less favoured than my 
German colleague. This, however, 
was not always the case; and upon 
one occasion, when I was alone, I 
decidedly fared better than if he had 
been with me. It was in a large 
town; he had quarters for himself, 
and I had established by this time 
such good relations with head-quar- 
ters, that I could get a billet, on 
applying for it, when Ichose. On 
receiving my billet on this occasion, 
I went to the number and street 
indicated, and knocked long and 
loudly at the door of a small house, 
which seemed deserted. At last, 
just as I was making up my mind 
to break in, the door was opened a 
couple vf inches, and a little old 
man, in a high and plaintive key, 
told me it was absolutely impossible 
for him to give me the required 
accommodation. I explained to 
him I should be the best judge of 
that on examining the premises, and 
reluctantly forced myself into the 
passage. He led me into a dirty 
stuffy little room, in which there 
was nothing but an old horse-hair 
couch. “This,” he said, “is my 
bed for the present: the one I 
usually occupy contains my only 
domestic, who is now in a dying 
state. The other two small rooms 
in the house have never been fur- 
nished, as I am very poor. Would 
monsieur like to look at my only 
domestic, and satisfy himself as to 
her desperate condition?” And 
he led me into a small darkened 
apartment, where an extremely 
pallid, wrinkled old woman was 
apparently breathing her last in 
short gasps. In fact, it seemed 
probable that if I passed the night 
on the floor of his sitting-room, I 
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should come in for a death-scene. 
“ As for dinner,” he said, “I have 
absolutely nothing to offer mon- 
sieur. Since Marie has been dying, 
I have taken my meals with a 
friend, and there is no food in the 
house.” 

The position was discouraging. 
It was seven in the evening. I had 
eaten nothing since mid-day, and to 
turn out and look for food and 
lodging in a town crowded with 
troops was a hopeless undertaking. 
Meantime the carriage and horses 
were standing at the door; the 
latter had to be provided with 
stabling and forage, and nothin 
could be done for them until 
knew where I was to be quartered. 
I still felt very sceptical about the 
barrenness of the old gentleman’s 
larder, and the absence of any other 
bed than that occupied by the sick 
woman, so I decided upon a last 
appeal. “My friend,” I remarked, 


“] pity the fate that is in store for 


you. There is a whole regiment of 
Prussians still unprovided with bil- 
lets; if I go and report that I have 
failed to get officers’ quarters here, 
a dozen privates will be billeted 
upon you. Now I am not a Prus- 
sian, but an Englishman. I will 
not only give you as little trouble 
as possible, but I will protect you 
from the inroads of Uhlans and 
others who are beating up quarters 
for themselves.” But I had scarcely 
got so far, when the little man in- 
terrupted. “Say no more,” he 
said; “it is enough that you are 
an Englishman; why did you not 
tell me that at first? I am a retired 
surgeon in the navy, and in many 
parts of the world have found good 
comrades among Englishmen, to 
whom I am devoted. Hey, Marie, 
léve toi,—jump out of bed, cook a 
good dinner, and get the bedroom 
up-stairs ready for this English 
monsieur.” In a moment the mori- 
bund old female was on her legs in 
3A 
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full costume. She had hopped into 
bed just as she was, and feign- 
ed the death agony to perfection. 
There was no symptom of short- 
ness of breath about her as she ran 
briskly up-stairs and showed mea 
nicely furnished little bedroom, with 
a most inviting-looking bed. And 
in less than an hour I was eating 
a first-rate bouillon, followed by a 
filet, and washed down with a bottle 
of excellent Burgundy, my host 
meanwhile recalling the reminis- 
cences of his naval career, and the 
names of English admirals and 
men-of-war. Then we diverged into 
politics, and sat smoking and talking 
till midnight. I was glad to have 
an opportunity of making good my 
words, for a party of soldiers came 
to look for quarters, and I was able 
to save my host from invasion by 
showing my billet, and _ telling 
them that I was attached to head- 
quarters. 

Upon another occasion I was 
billeted with my German col- 
league upon a retired opera-singer, 
called in my billet “lyric artist,” 
who lived in a charming little sub- 
urban residence, and who received 
us with an air of profound disgust. 
He took no pains to conceal his 
aversion, so far as my companion 
was concerned, up to the end; but 
when he found I was an English- 
man, his manner towards me entirely 
changed, and we became such great 
friends that he insisted upon my 
staying with him for two days after 
the army had left,—not, however, 
extending his invitation to my 
colleague, who got a lift in an am- 
bulance until I overtook him. 

My host was a musical enthus- 
iast, but had infused into his love 
for his art a spiritual theory which 
was original and interesting. In 
his view, the timbre of the voice, 
and the excellence of the execution, 
depended largely upon the moral 
condition of the performer ; and the 










singer approached perfection in the 
degree in which he or she lost all 
self-consciousness or personal am- 
bition, and sang only with the one 
object of bringing out the strong 
points of the voices of others. In 
other words, the quality of the voice 
was conditional on the utter unsel- 
fishness of the individual, on his 
purity of life and motive, and on 
the exalted nature of his aspira- 
tions. My host said he had a 
living illustration of the excellence 
which might be thus attained, in the 
person of his own daughter, whom 
he had trained morally upon his 
system, and who, he averred, pos- 
sessed an incomparable voice, which, 
however, she could not use profes- 
sionally, because as the jealousy of 
all the other singers would be excited, 
her voice would be unable to retain 
its purity, and be overwhelmed by 
the passions which it roused. In 
fact, she could only sing alone, or 
with some one whose nature was as 
lofty as her own; and he had only 
succeeded in instilling into one of 
his pupils sentiments sufficiently 
high to enable them to sing to- 
gether. Unfortunately, on hearing 
the news of the approach of the 
German army, he had sent this in- 
teresting young lady to a place of 
safety, and could only show me her 
photograph ; and I am bound to say 
I have seldom looked upon a face 
of more ideal loveliness, or had my 
imagination more powerfully ex- 
cited in favour of a young lady, 
without seeing her, than upon this 
occasion. Since the conclusion of 
the war, I have several times re- 
gretted my inability to carry out 
my intention of paying another 
visit to my old operatic friend. 
Variations of this sort in the 
course of a campaign are a relief 
from the more degrading interests 
which turn solely upon the slaugh- 
ter of one’s fellow-creatures; and I 
was more refreshed one night that 
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I passed in a monastery of Francis- 
cans, discussing theology until the 
small hours of the morning, than 
if I had spent the same time in the 
excellent bed which the good fath- 
ers had prepared for me. In fact, 
campaigning is pleasant enough 
with interesting and comfortable 
night-quarters, and no battles; but 
there is another side to the medal, 
which it is time to present to my 
readers. In due course our delightful 
military promenade ended, and, to 
the great disgust of the soldiers, they 
found themselves back at the spot 
from which they had started three 
weeks before, having accomplished 
nothing beyond wearing out the 
soles of their boots: but there was 
hot work in store for them. I 
passed a restless night in the little 
town of Janville, in anticipation of 
the fight which was to take place on 
the following day, and at an early 
hour next morning we were en route 
for the front. The artillery had 
already begun to roar, and a drive 
of an hour brought us to the am- 
bulances, and the first wounded 
men straggling back to them. Then 
we came across a French battery of 
artillery, which had already been 
captured; and then, as the shells 
from the enemy’s batteries began 
to crack overhead, it became time 
to look for a place of comparative 
safety, from which to see the pro- 
gress of the battle. On a slight 
eminence, well out of the line of 
fire, stood a farm, flanked by two 
high towers, and occupied by 2000 
men, under the command of General 
von der Tann’s brother. It struck 
me that a good view of the battle- 
field, which was a slightly undulat- 
ing plain, could be obtained from 
the summit of one of these towers; 
and after introducing myself to the 
General, and obtaining his permis- 
sion to make the position he occu- 
pied my point of observation, I 
ascended one of them, where, in a 
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small room at the very top, I found 
a number of soldiers, who had 
knocked loopholes in the walls, 
through which, and from a small 
window, I had an excellent view 
of the long line of German artil- 
lery, partially enveloped in its own 
smoke. Through the rifts in it, as it 
curled away to leeward, I could 
make out the whole position of the 
French, and see their regiments 
massed in order of battle in the 
extreme distance. We had the 
night before joined hands with the 
division of the Red Prince; and 
there could not have been less than 
80,000 men engaged on either side. 
Though the forces equalled those at 
Waterloo, the public had been so 
satiated with battles on a_ lar, 

scale during the earlier periods of the 
war, that the battle of Patay, which 
I was now witnessing, created com- 
paratively little sensation. In the 
letter which I sent to my “ organ” 
at the time, I endeavoured accurate- 
ly to describe the movements of the 
troops, and the varied fortunes of 
the battle, as I looked down upon 
it mapped out on the plain at my 
feet. But I found myself abruptly 
compelled to bring my notes to a 
close by a turn of events for which 
I was utterly unable to account, 
and which converted my post of 
observation from one of compara- 
tive safety to one of the most ex- 
treme peril. How a whole French 
division managed, without our ob- 
serving them, almost to surround the 
farm, was evidently a matter of as 
much astonishment to the twenty 
or thirty soldiers who had been 
looking through the loopholes as it 
was to me,—but in a moment all 
was noise and smoke. The bullets 
rained like hail upon the stone 
walls of our tower, and I was push- 
ed away from the loopholes and 
window to make way for the bar- 
rels of the rifles which were pointed 
through them upon the closely 
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_ ranks of the French below. 
inding it impossible to see any- 
thing more, and half suffocated by 
the smoke, I ran hurriedly down 
to see how matters were progress- 
ing below. I found several men 
lying dead or wounded in the farm- 
= which was surrounded by a 
ow wall, behind which men were 
crouching and firing. I crept past 
them on my hands and knees to 
the sheds and stables, in which I 
observed the General and his aide- 
de-camp. Here there was a room 
already filled with wounded men. 
The balls were whizzing across the 
courtyard in every direction, and 
the fire was getting hotter every 
moment as the enemy pressed closer 
to the attack. They were evidently 
in such force, that 1 ventured to ask 
the General whether he did not 
think he would be compelled to 
surrender. To my dismay he replied 
that this was out of the question: 
the farm had become the key of 
the position, upon which the whole 
battle might depend; and if it 
came to a hand-to-hand conflict, he 
was determined to fight it out to 
the last man. 

It was only too clear that I had 
got into a sort of “ La Haye Sainte,” 
—the very last place for a benevolent 
neutral to be found in by an exas- 
perated enemy. I felt that my 
duty to the paper I represented, as 
well as to my country, required me 
to sacrifice any longing I might 
have to seize the rifle of a dead 
soldier, and fight with my back to 
the wall until I fell covered with 
wounds, and seriously to consider 
the question of my personal safety. 
It occurred to me that when it 
came to the last struggle, the safest 
place would be the tower I had 
evacuated, as, if the enemy took 
the farm down below, the men in 
the tower, even if they still re- 
mained in it, would be sure to sur- 
render; and to surrender gracefully 
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and with dignity, was an act of 
warfare for which I felt myself 
fully qualified. In fact, I quite 
regretted that I had not a sword, 
instead of a pen, to hand, with 
a conciliatory and complimentary 
speech, to a French officer. 

When I got back to the room in 
the tower, it was more sulphureous 
than ever. One man had been hit 
by a ball through the window, and 
seemed in extremis ; the men were 
grimy with smoke; the balls were 
pattering more hotly than ever, and 
I had no desire to try and look out; 
so I squatted a few steps down the 
stairs from the doorway for air, 
and took more notes to distract my 
mind. Presently I heard a shout 
from the room above, and a renewed 
roar of musketry fire: then the 
pattering of balls ceased suddenly. 
I rushed to the window: the sol- 
diers were laughing, and made way 
for me, and | saw one of those 
sights which remain fixed upon 
the memory for life. The Hessian 
brigade had suddenly taken the 
French in flank, and poured in a 
withering fire: the latter had 
wavered and broken—the Germans 
rushed on; their bullets rained on 
the retreating masses. The whole 
field was strewn with dead and 
dying,—the nearest French dead 
being within two hundred yards 
from the farm buildings, which 
proves that they must have been 
almost in the act of attempting to 
storm it when relief thus oppor- 
tunely arrived. It is probable 
that even had the French taken 
the farm, it would have been speed- 
ily retaken; but the slaughter on 
both occasions would have been 
fearful, and I shudder to think 
what would have become of me. 
As it was, I went instantly on to 
the corpse-strewn field, and did 
what I could for the wounded 
until the arrival of the ambulances 
an hour afterwards. My brandy- 
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flask was soon emptied; there was 
no water near; and all I could do 
was to change the positions of the 
wounded men, prop them up against 
trees where there were any near, try 
and make tourniquets of their own 
handkerchiefs when they had any, 
and so forth. The tide of battle 
rolled away in another direction, 
and I had to follow it; but all the 
rest that I saw on that day, is it 
not written in the columns of my 
“organ,” in a military style which 
would do credit to the chief of the 
staff ? 

There was fighting again all next 
day, but the only personal incident 
which occurred to me was late in 
the evening. I have already stated 
that I was ready to encounter con- 
siderable personal risk in order to 
secure a good bed. If there is a 
thing I hate, it is sleeping all 
night in an open carriage in the 
rain. And this seemed likely 
to be the alternative, if the result 
of the day’s fighting did not take 
us into Orleans. From a little 
after daybreak we had been push- 
ing the enemy slowly but steadily 
before us, and towards five in the 
afternoon the firing had slackened 
considerably. Upon one occasion 
already, in my hurry to push on, a 
shell had burst so close to the car- 
riage, while I was feeling my way 
to the front on foot, that the coach- 
man had turned tail and fled, giving 
me a hunt of an hour before I could 
find him, and he now reluctantly 
forced his way past the advancing 
troops. Everybody I asked told 
me the same story—that the ad- 
vanced guard had entered Orleans. 
By the time I reached the suburbs of 
the town it was eight o’clock; the 
weather had cleared, and there was 
a bright full moon shining. The 
last German officer I had spoken to 
had assured me I might go on 
safely, although I seemed to have 
headed the army, and the road was 
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clear. A little farther on I passed 
some cavalry; then all was silent, 
and I entered the town, which was 
perfectly still, The moon threw a 
dark shade over the right hand 
side of the first street, and I ob- 
served a German regiment drawn up 
in the shadow. AsI got to the point 
where the street turned an officer 
cried “halt,” and I was just won- 
dering whether the command was ad- 
dressed to me, when a shower of bul- 
lets decided the coachman to prompt 
action. The French were in the 
street into which we were about 
to turn, and which was in the full 
blaze of moonlight, so they fired 
at the carriage the moment it 
appeared round the corner. How 
neither we nor the horses were 
hit was a marvel. One bullet struck 
the iron step, another crashed into 
one of the spokes of the hind - 
wheel, but we were round the 
corner and out of shot before they 
could fire a second time; and after 
driving back a couple of hundred 
yards, I saw a closed restaurant 
in which I determined to quarter 
myself for the night. It was some 
time before I could make the pro- 
prietor admit his existence, for 
every house seemed hermetically 
sealed. In quartering myself here, 
I took the risk of the Germans 
not being forced back the two 
hundred yards, which I now knew 
was the most advanced point they 
held; and as it afterwards turned 
out, my confidence was not mis- 
placed. They steadily pressed on 
all through the night, the French 
so silently evacuating the town 
before them, that most of the 
inhabitants did not know that it 
had changed hands; and an Eng- 
lish officer attached to the French 
headquarters was much surprised 
when he woke in the morning to 
find himself a prisoner, with two 
German sentries at his door. 

The Germans made eleven thou- 
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sand prisoners on this occasion, and 
shut them up in the cathedral, 
where Zouaves might be heard 
playing polka airs on the organ; 
and a bed was made up on the 
altar, and camp-fires were lighted 
with the prie-dieu chairs, filling 
the whole of the vast edifice with 
smoke; and the noisy cooking and 
singing and rioting seemed to be as 
little in harmony with what one 
supposes prisoners to feel, as with 
the locality in which they gave 
vent to their spirits. The fact is, 
they were overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of being sent to Germany till 
the war was over, and having no 
more fighting to do. Their com- 
rades, who were less lucky, had 
some rough days in store for them 
under the command of General 
Chanzy. We followed the corps 
d’armée led by this general, and 
had three days’ hard fighting with 
it near Meung. The first day we 
were outnumbered by two to one, 
and were under the impression 
that we were beaten, until we saw 
next day that the enemy had shift- 
ed his position to one in rear of 
that he had occupied the day be- 
fore. It was during the combat 
of the second day that a personal 
incident, which might have termi- 
nated disagreeably, occurred. The 
battlefield on which three succes- 
sive days’ fighting took place was 
an almost level plain, over which 
were dotted villages, each one with 
its church and spire, and which, 
strongly occupied and loopholed, 
made formidable isolated positions, 
out of which the enemy had either 
to be shelled or forced at the point 
of the bayonet. I passed the 
greater part of these three days 
seated amidst the bells in the tops 
of the steeples. The position was 
safe and commanding, and enabled 
me to avoid unnecessary fatigue. 
As soon as a new village was cap- 
tured with a good spire, I moved 
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to it, and remained until it was 
left too far in rear to be useful. 
On this particular occasion I saw 
a steeple which, in addition to be- 
longing to a church situated on a 
slight eminence, was in itself loftier 
than any other. My longing eyes 
had been often fixed upon its 
belfry, but, unfortunately, it had 
been from the first strongly held by 
the French; and little puffs of 
smoke were perpetually being vom- 
ited from the loopholed walls. For 
some time a very annoying battery 
of artillery had assailed us from its 
neighbourhood. Meantime a change 
of locality had become necessary, 
and I descended from the steeple I 
was in to find another. I was mak- 
ing for a village nearer the front 
when I came across a Bavarian regi- 
ment, the colonel of which I knew. 
To him I expounded my penchant 
for steeples, and my regret that I 
did not see any chance of the one 
I particularly affected being at my 
disposal. While we were talking, 
an aide-de-camp arrived with an 
order that the colonel, and another 
regiment brigaded with his, should 
advance and storm the village in 
question. “ Now,” he said, with a 
disagreeable suspicion of irony in 
his voice,—“ now is your chance. 
You have only to keep at my side, 
and you will be in your steeple in 
ten minutes.” The invitation was 
in the highest degree disagreeable. 
How I regretted I had said any- 
thing about wanting villages taken 
for my benefit. I was on the point 
of declining, when the sneering 
laugh of one or two officers, who 
had joined in our conversation, 
changed my decision. I had just 
time to shrag my shoulders with 
the nonchalant air of a man who 
passed his life in carrying villages 
at the point of the bayonet, when 
they were summoned to their duties. 
The regiment was put in motion, 
and I found myself leading it at 
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the tail of the colonel’s horse. It 
was simply sickening, and I don’t 
know exactly what it did—I mean 
the regiment—when we got so near 
that the bullets began to ping all 
round us. It probably formed in 
columns of companies, or deployed 
on its pivot flank, or did some- 
thing incomprehensible; but it had 
the excellent effect of enabling me 
to get well mixed up with it, so 
that when we all went on at arun, 
I got carried along and into the 
village, only drawing my breath at 
the door of the church, into which 
[ bolted like a rabbit into a warren, 
and sat down for a moment on a 
chair to breathe, and listen to the 
straggling firing which still went 
on in the street. Then I went up 
to the belfry. All the churches 
were on pretty much the same mo- 
del, and I had no difficulty in find- 
ing my way. I had just passed 
the organ-loft, and got a few steps 
up the stairs, when a shot was fired 
apparently within a few yards of 
me. I first jumped, and then re- 
flected. I had not heard the sound 
of a ball, nor could I see from what 
point I could have been fired at. 
Still the noise was unpleasantly 
close. Certainly the sooner I at- 
tained an elevation the better. The 
bells were approached by a ladder 
at last, and there was a mere frame- 
work to stand upon, but there were 
splendid loopholes to look through, 
and the coup d’ail over the battle- 
field amply repaid me for all I had 
gone through to get there. I had 
just adjusted my field-glass, and 
was beginning to take a deliberate 
survey, when I heard a shout, fol- 
lowed by a volley of German oaths, 
and looked down to see a huge 
Bavarian take a deliberate “ pot” 
at me with his rifle, the bullet flat- 
tening itself against the corner of 
the loophole, not three inches from 
my nose, which I had drawn in 
with the rapidity of lightning. 
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Why I should thus suddenly have 
become a target for one of my Ger- 
man friends was a mystery to me. 
I did not like to descend, for I was 
afraid of some more stray shooting 
near the organ-loft. I did not like 
to look out of the loophole again, 
for I felt that the big Bavarian was 
on the watch for another shot; so 
IT sat down where I was, and wait- 
ed the march of events. Ina few 
moments I heard a great clattering 
on the steps leading up to the bel- 
fry, and soon a dozen or more sol- 
diers, led by the big Bavarian, ap- 
peared at the bottom of the ladder, 
and simultaneously pointed their 
rifles at me, with loud commands 
to descend, and surrender myself 
as a prisoner, on pain of being shot. 
I replied by imploring them not to 
fire, and all the time I was looking 
literally down the barrels of their 
rifles, and hoping that one might 
not accidentally go off. I shouted 
energetically that I was unarmed; 
that I had that moment entered the 
village with them; and that I was 
a friend, if they would only believe 
me and not fire. Still 1 had to 
descend with all their rifles steadily 
aimed at me, as though they feared 
I should take wing and fly away 
through a loophole. It is not pro- 
bable that any of my readers know 
from experience what it is to de- 
scend a rickety ladder backwards 
with twelve rifles pointed at one’s 
most vulnerable extremity: I ear- 
nestly trust they may long be spared 
the sensation. 

I was instantly seized roughly 
by the collar when I reached the 
bottom, and was again in the mid- 
dle of explanations, when, most for- 
tunately, there appeared one of the 
officers who had been present when 
the colonel asked me to take part 
in the assault on the village. He 
at once ordered my release; and 
on my stating that I had been first 
fired at and then captured by his 
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own men, he demanded an explana- 
tion from the big Bavarian. This 
worthy asserted that he had been 
fired at out of the church—that the 
bullet had just grazed past him— 
and that, upon looking towards the 
steeple, he had seen me exactly in 
the position from which the report 
seemed to come. This was at once 
accounted for by the shot which I 
heard after passing the organ-loft, 
and I suggested to the officer that 
if we searched there we might find 
the man who had so narrowly 
missed the big Bavarian, as I had 
heard the shot proceed from it. 
We accordingly repaired thither, 
and there, crouched up in a corner, 
was a wretched Mobile. There 
was a general shout to him of “ sur- 
render ;” but either through panic, 
or not understanding that he might 
save his life by throwing down his 
gun, he clutched it the more tightly, 
and even seemed about to bring 
it up to his shoulder, on which 
the big Bavarian rushed at him, 
wrenched it out of his hands, and, 
with one blow of the butt, literally 
scattered his brains over the floor. 
The whole episode was most painful ; 
and when, a moment afterwards, 
my would-be assassin slapped me 
familiarly on the shoulder, and 
laughed heartily at the idea of his 
nearly having blown out my brains 
by mistake, I failed altogether to 
see the point of the joke. This 
day’s fighting was so exciting at 
certain periods that I remained on 
the field until sundown, though I 
had a long way to drive back 
to reach my quarters at Meung. 
Crossing on foot from one part of 
the field to the other towards even- 
ing, I saw a village which I im- 
agined was in German possession. 
I determined to go back that way, 
as it would be a short cut from the 
osition in which I was, to where 
T had left the carriage. As I ap- 
proached within a few hundred 
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yards of it, it burst out into flame, 
and I paused and sat down, and 
contemplatively smoked a cigarette. 
Why should it burst into flame? 
There was no reason why the Ger- 
mans should burn what might be 
a good night’s shelter. What if it 
were burnt by the French? In 
that case the Germans had not 
occupied it, as I supposed, but the 
French might have done so before 
abandoning it. Allons voir. I 
crept slowly and cautiously on in 
the growing dusk, stopping every 
now and then to listen for the 
sound of voices, but all was still 
except the crackling of the flames. 
At last I entered the village. It 
was entirely deserted. It had been 
evacuated by the French, but not 
yet occupied by the Germans. That 
was the second village I had taken 
in one day. The reflection soothed 
my vanity. I will wait here, I 
thought, notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, till some Germans 
arrive, just to show them the military 
instinct and spirit of enterprise of 
the British journalist. 1 admit 
it was pure swagger, but I hoped I 
might have my revenge on the Ba- 
varian regiment, if the fortune of 
war should lead it in this direction. 

I waited half an hour watching 
the flames spreading, looking into 
all the houses to see if they were 
empty, moralising over the strange- 
ness of my position, alone in this 
burning village, with guns still 
flashing all round me in the grow- 
ing darkness, as if loath to cease 
the carnage of the day. At last I 
heard the tramp of feet and sound 
of words of command, and a regi- 
ment of Hessians marched in. I 
now felt half inclined to sneak out 
without showing myself. The task 
of explaining who I was might 
prove difficult. Fortunately I was 
getting pretty well known in the 
army. My rattletrap old carriage 
with the pair of greys and the 
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French coachman had got a reputa- 
tion for pushing itself where it had 
no business to be; and when fight- 
ing was going on, and I was poking 
about on foot in my plain clothes, 
I was recognised as being the com- 
panion of the German correspondent, 
who had been so long with the 
army that he was well known, 
though owing to some indiscreet 
criticisms he had now been obliged 
to leave it. So I thought I would 
risk it, and I walked up in a free 
and easy way to the colonel, and 
took off my hat to him as an old 
acquaintance, to that worthy’s in- 
tense astonishment. “You ought 
to have been here half an hour ago 
when I came,” I remarked; “you 
could have given the enemy a tre- 
mendous slating.” He took my 
chaff very good-naturedly, and said 
he could not be everywhere at once, 
like a newspaper correspondent; 
and he set his men to put out the 
fire and house themselves for the 
night, offering to give me quarters 
with them: but I had my letter to 
write and post, and this involved a 
five-mile drive by moonlight to the 
rear across the most ghastly field 
which can well be imagined. I 
had some trouble in finding my 
carriage. I had left it at a well- 
defined position on the battle-field 
of the day before, but to reach it 
I had to walk for more than a mile 
over a plain where the carcases of 
men and horses were not merely 
thickly strewn but frozen into all 
sorts of fantastic attitudes. The 
thermometer had been 16° below 
the freezing-point on the previous 
night, and men only slightly 
wounded, who had not been able 
to crawl to their comrades, had 
been frozen to death. One man 
was stiff in a sitting position, with 
both his arms lifted straight above 
his head, as though his last mo- 
ments had been spent in an invo- 
cation, and it gave one a shudder 
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in the clear moonlight to approach 
him. Others were crumpled up in 
a death agony, and so frozen. In 
places, many together, French and 
Germans were mingled, not because 
they had been at close quarters, 
but because the same ground had 
first been occupied by one and then 
by the other, perhaps at an interval 
of half aday. I think I was more 
comfortable with bullets pinging in 
my ears, than walking amid the 
distorted shadows of these dead 
and stiffened men; and it was quite 
a relief to see a haystack on fire, 
and a regiment warming themselves 
at it, and my prudent coachman 
within comfortable distance of the 
ruddy blaze. Then comes the hard 

art of the correspondent’s life. I 
had still to dine. I had lived 
since the morning’s coffee on a loaf 
of bread, which I had been picking 
at all day; then to write my letter— 
a good two hours’ task; then to see 
that it was safely posted, either that 
night or the next morning early, so 
as to give me time to get to the 
field for the third day’s battle. 
And all this after having been on 
a strain of exertion and excitement 
since daylight; and then the gentle- 
man at ease in London reads it all 
in his arm-chair after breakfast for 
a penny, or, at the most, twopence- 
halfpenny. 

On the following night I had to 
change my quarters. The country 
was infested by the enemy, who 
were falling slowly back after their 

ertinacious resistance. We had 
am strongly reinforced, and I was 
compelled to abandon my plan of 
taking a line of my own, and 
obliged to keep with the army. 
The consequence was, that when 
the momentous question present- 
ed itself of finding a night’s lodg- 
ing, every hole and corner of the 
little village at which the headquar- 
ters were established, was occupied. 
The Grand Duke was lodged in a 
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most picturesque old chateau; and 
every farm and cottage for miles 
round contained soldiers. My first 
duty, after finding a corner for my- 
self, was to establish the carriage 
and horses safely, and provide for- 
age for the latter—a difficult matter 
when it was not served out as part 
of the army rations. However, it 
was generally possible to buy this, 
if not from the French, from the 
Germans; but the hour was usually 
late before I was free of this care, 
and able to make myself comfort- 
able. Upon the night in question, 
I was in despair. For more than an 
hour did I wander in the darkness: 
the night was bitterly cold; it was 
snowing heavily; and my dinner, 
for which I was famishing, was yet 
in the remote distance. After vainly 
passing door after door, only to find 
the chalk inscription denoting the 
officers or men who were lodged 
within, I stumbled, in a retired 
lane, upon a hovel rather than a 
cottage, consisting apparently of 
only one room, with a window upon 
each side of a low door, upon which 
nothing was written. I determined, 
as it was locked, to break in here; 
but on the bare chance of there 
being inmates, although there was 
no glimmer of light, I first knocked 
loudly. I was just proceeding to 
more vigorous measures, when I 
heard a whispering, so I called out 
to those within to save me the 
trouble of bursting in the door by 
opening it. After a little delay I 
heard the key turn, and a woman’s 
voice timidly inquired what I 
wanted. I said I would explain 
as soon as I was let in, and, push- 
ing the door open, I found myself 
in a room lighted only by the dying 
embers of a fire. Striking a lucifer 
match, I became aware of the 
presence of two young women, aged 
eighteen or twenty, shivering with 
terror, one of them weeping bit- 
terly. These I attempted to re- 


assure by the most dulcet tones 
and pacific gestures. I explained 
my forlorn condition, expressed my 
willingness to sleep under a hedge 
rather than cause them one mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, painted in strong 
language the dangers which sur- 
rounded them in the absence of any 
protector, declared my willingness 
—nay, my anxiety—to constitute 
myself their protector, expatiated 
on my harmless and generally inno- 
cent disposition where the fair sex 
was concerned, and the lengths to 
which my chivalry was capable of 
carrying me when they were in 
peril, and finally, succeeded in ex- 
torting an invitation to become 
their guest. I declined to force 
myself upon them, and would only 
stay if asked. They said they had 
no male protectors: one of them 
was married, but her husband had 
left on the approach of the Ger- 
mans, and the other was her sister; 
and they threw themselves upon 
my mercy. My mercy received 
them with the tenderness of a 
feather-bed. [asked them if they 
had any provisions in the house, 
but the supply was so small that, 
after chalking my designation on 
the door, to prevent the room being 
occupied in my absence, I started 
off to bring my traps from the 
carriage, and any provender I could 
lay my hands on. I came in for 
a slice of beef, while the distribu- 
tion was being made to some sol- 
diers, and was soon comfortably 
established by the side of a 
roaring fire broiling a steak, and 
most eagerly waited upon by my 
two charming hostesses. I soon 
after won their complete confidence 
by turning off a rather noisy band 
of soldiers who came looking for 
quarters, and listened sympatheti- 
cally to the long tale of sorrows 
which they poured into my ear. 
They were very poor, and there 
was literally only one room in the 
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house. This contained two beds, 
one of which was usually occupied 
by the young married couple, while 
her sister slept in the other. They 
were hung with heavy blue cur- 
tains, which completely enveloped 
them. The sheets were coarse, but 
clean; and I had a good supply of 
my own rugs. When the cravings 
of my appetite had been appeased, 
I suggested in the most delicate 
manner that I should go to bed 
first, pull the curtains together, and 
put my head under the bed-clothes, 
while they went to rest in the bed 
appropriated to the married couple. 
This arrangement suited them per- 
fectly; and I shortly afterwards 
received a fresh mark of their con- 
fidence by hearing one of them 
snore. The weather was so boister- 


ous on the following day, that it 
was impossible to continue the 
march, so I brought enough pro- 
visions to my hut for all three, 
and paid for my accommodation 


so liberally when I left the day 
after,—as I felt it was an act of 
charity which would be highly ap- 
plauded by the proprietors of the 
journal I served, and out of whose 
pockets it came,—that I have every 
reason to hope that the two poor 
girls look back to the days when 
their village was occupied by the 
Germans as among the pleasantest 
and most profitable of their lives. 

A couple of days after this we 
again found ourselves in the pres- 
ence of the enemy. I had estab- 
lished myself in a low wine shop, 
which only contained one good bed : 
the husband, as usual, had decamped 


for fear of the Germans, and his_ 


wife was the solitary occupant. 
She found a nest for herself some- 
where in a loft. I started off early 
to go to the front, telling her to 
expect me back late, and have 
dinner ready for me. This all but 
turned out quite an unnecessary 
order, and I was very nearly pre- 
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vented by aserious accident from 
ever dining again in this world. 
The adventure happened in this 
wise. I had as usual driven as 
near the front as was prudent, and 
had then got out to pursue my in- 
vestigations on foot. I ultimately 
arrived at a farmhouse in a wood 
where a general of brigade and his 
staff had established themselves, 
whom I happened to know. While 
chatting with them on the chances 
of askirmish before nightfall, and 
on the proximity of the enemy, a 
young officer came in saying that 
from a point he had just left he 
could look right down into a part 
of the French position. This point 
he described to me as occupied by 
half-a-dozen men, who had crept as 
far to the front as possible, and 
were now hiding behind an old 
tuined wall, and watching the 
enemy unobserved. As he was 
going back there, I offered to ac- 
company him, and we crept through 
the brushwood, and then made a 
quick run across a piece of open, 
to a most picturesque fragment of 
ruin, which dominated the valley 
some three or four hundred feet 
below, in which is situated the vil- 
lage of Fréteval, then occupied, as 
well as the heights behind, by the 
French army. Peeping through the 
chinks of the ruin, I could see a 
French regiment marching along a 
road beneath us, within very com- 
fortable rifle shot, apparently un- 
aware of our proximity. I remained 
here jotting down notes for nearly 
an hour, and then, hearing some 
firing at a distance, determined to 
return to the carriage in order to 
go and see what it was. This I 
could either do by keeping in the 
woods all the time, which involved 
a long round, or by crossing an 
open ploughed field, which was a 
saving of half the distance. As 
everything seemed quiet where I 
was, [ determined on this latter 
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course, and was labouring through 
the soft land ankle-deep in mud, 
when bang came a round shot, ap- 
parently aimed at me, and buried 
itself about twenty yards in the rear. 
To say that I took to my heels is a 
figure of speech; I had no heels. 
I had two mountains of mud cling- 
ing to my feet, which rendered 
running almost impossible. How- 
ever, | did my best; and in the 
agony of my effort I sprawled head- 
long on my face at the very mo- 
ment when another shot, better 
aimed, covered me with dirt. For 
at least ten minutes more was my 
solitary figure a target for that 
miserable French battery. I ceased 
to wonder that the French lost 
battles when they could waste val- 
uable ammunition in this ridiculous 
way. I heard shouts of laughter 
proceed from a German regiment 
hidden in the wood for which 
I was making, as they saw my 
frantic efforts to increase my 
speed as each whistling, shriek- 
ing ball warned me not to dally. 
Once they actually expended a 
shell upon me, but it cracked in 
the air a hundred feet above me. 
At last, panting with fatigue, I 
scrambled into the wood, and I 
must say that I was most sympa- 
thetically and kindly received by 
the Germans as a return for the 
amusement I had afforded them. 
There was skirmishing after this 
till nightfall, but I kept at a dis- 
creet distance for the future; and 
hungry and tired as usual, I reached 
my humble lodging a little after 
dark—my imagination pleasantly 
toying with the prospect of the 
dinner which was in store for me. 
Alas! how vain one’s anticipations 
often prove of pleasures to come! 
I found all dark, groped my way 
up-stairs to my bedroom, and was 
startled as I reached the threshold 
—I could see nothing—by the 
feeble pipe of an infant’s wail, fol- 


lowed by the moan of a grown-up 
person, proceeding apparently from 
the direction of my bed. I struck 
a match, and there in my bed was 
my hostess, and by her side an in- 
fant that moment born! Not an- 
other soul was in the room. She 
explained in a feeble voice that, 
having no bed of her own, but 
only a miserable grabat in a loft, 
“she had taken the liberty to be 
confined in the bed of monsieur, 
and would I be so kind as to——” 
and here she proceeded to enlist 
my services. But I am travelling 
out of the legitimate functions of 
journalism. I only mention the 
incident to show what may at 
times be required of a war corre- 
cag and how careful editors 
should be to select men of varied 
acquirements and vast experience 
in all the walks of life. 

The terror which the news of the 
approach of the Germans inspired, 
and which, in the case of the two 
girls with whom I lodged, and in 
the instance of the poor mother I 
have just narrated, induced the 
husbands to desert their wives, was 
by no means justified by the con- 
duct of the invading army.  Ex- 
cepting in the case of requisition 
for transport purposes, the people 
were nearly always paid for what 
was taken from them; and when 
we entered small towns, the charcu- 
terie shops might invariably be seen 
filled with a crowd of soldiers pay- 
ing across the counter for all they 
took. Many a tradesman lost the 
chance of making money by secret- 
ing his stores, locking up his shop, 
and decamping. One night I was 
a witness of a little episode in 
which something more dangerous 
than comestibles were being hid- 
den away. I had arrived among 
the first in a small town, secured 
my quarters, and was looking out of 
the window of my room over a back 
garden belonging to an adjoining 
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house. Presently I saw an old 
man emerge stealthily with a spade. 
With this he dug what appeared 
to be a grave behind some bushes. 
He then returned, and shortly after 
reappeared, accompanied by a 
ounger man. Each was carrying 
at least half-a-dozen rifles. These 
they rapidly buried, taking great 
care afterwards to replace the earth 
in such a manner as to show as 
little disturbance of the soil as pos- 
sible; and both, profoundly uncon- 
scious that all their proceedings had 
been observed by one wha, if he had 
given information, could have got 
them into trouble. 

One of the most severe trials of 
the war correspondent is when his 
best letters fail to reach the journal 
to which they are addressed. This 
was the case on the occasion of my 
entry into Chateaudun. It was 
rapidly growing dark, and there 
was a nasty cold drizzle when I 
reached the advanced post of the 
army, and found, seated in a field 
near a camp fire, the same general 
who had commanded in the farm- 
house at the battle of Patay, and 
whom I had not seen since that 
occasion. I asked him where he 
intended to pass the night: he 
pointed to a small cottage by the 
roadside as his own quarters, and 
to the surrounding wet field as the 
bivouac- ground of his soldiers. 
At this point we were about four 
miles distant from Chateaudun. I 
asked him whether that town was 
still in the possession of the French. 
He replied that a squadron of 
cavalry had gone forward to recon- 
noitre, and that if I liked to take 
the chance of finding out for my- 
self, there was a bare possibility of 
its having been already evacuated ; 
but that there was no certainty on 
the subject, and I must take the 
risk, This I determined to do. 
The prospect of sleeping in a good 
hotel was so much more tempting 
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than passing the night in a wet field, 
that any momentary hesitation was 
speedily overcome. As I drove 
rapidly along, I asked the few 
people I saw if they had observed 
any German cavalry pass, and was 
by no means reassured by an in- 
variable reply in the negative. In 
less than half an hour I found my- 
self on the outskirts of the town; 
and with my Orleans experience 
fresh in my recollection, I deter- 
mined to exercise the utmost cau- 
tion. I therefore left the carriage 
and walked along like a private 
citizen, my plain clothes exciting 
no suspicion. The fact that the 
coachman was a Frenchman was an 
advantage on this occasion, as I 
could trust him, if he was cross-ex- 
amined, to concoct a plausible story 
to account for his presence. The 
picturesque situation of Chateau- 
dun, with its castle perched on an 
overhanging bluff under which my 
road passed, enhanced the romance 
of the scene,—all was so still, so 
solemn and grand in the darkness, 
with now and then a gleam of 
moonlight breaking threugh the 
clouds, and dimly defining the 
rugged outline of the cliff. There 
was not a soul to be seen in the 
street, and I did not dare to knock 
at a door and ask if the French 
were in the town or not. At last I 
met a timid-looking wayfarer, who 
declared he knew nothing. He had 
apparently, from some cause or 
other, lost his head through fear. 
Then I met another, who told me 
the French had evacuated the 
town at least two hours before. 
On this intelligence I went back to 
the carriage, and drove briskly on. 
Then the coachman, who was in 
mortal fear lest he should drive 
into the arms of his own country- 
men, came to a stop, and refused to 
go on until the matter was put be- 
yond a doubt. Soon a man came 
running past us with consternation 
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depicted on his countenance: him 
we hailed, and without waiting to 
hear what we had to say, he called 
out, in an agitated voice, “ Les Prus- 
siens sont entrés!” This was enough. 
In a few moments more we heard 
their bugles, and drove into the 
square, just as the cavalry was form- 
ing in it, and playing a fanfare of 
triumph, to announce the capture 
of the place. It was a most exciting 
moment. They had come by another 
road, and hence we had made our 
entry into the town almost simulta- 
neously. 

I drove rapidly off to the best 
hotel, and as I sat down to my 
comfortable dinner in a warm room, 
waited upon in the most obsequious 
manner by the proprietor himself, I 
thought of the poor fellows camp- 
ing out only four miles distant, and 
felt that, after all, the lot of a war 
correspondent in the field, and the 
independence he enjoyed, possessed 
advantages denied occasionally to a 
general of division. My campaign 
was now drawing to a close, and I 
have only one more adventure of 
interest to narrate. Experience had 
made me tolerably bold in the mat- 
ter of forcing myself upon reluctant 
hosts, and claiming their hospitality. 
I had put up with well-to-do farmers, 
with humble peasants, with unpro- 
tected girls, with priests, with a 
lyric artist, with a retired naval 
surgeon, with shopkeepers, tavern 
keepers, citizens, and bourgeois of 
all grades, but I had not yet been 
a guest of the aristocracy. The 
army was quartered in a miserable 
village one night, when I ventured 
to push ahead and look for better 
accommodation than it afforded. I 
went for nearly a mile beyond the 
advanced outposts, and was just 
making up my mind to present my- 
self at the door of a cottage when I 
observed a handsome and venerable 


~ of buildings to my right, a 
ittle off the road, and evidently 
the residence of a noble of high de- 


gree. Here I determined to risk a 
reception. Of course all the pro- 
prietor had to do, if he did not 
fancy my appearance, or approve 
of my occupation, was to make a 
prisoner of me, and forward me on 
without delay to the nearest French 
post. At the same time the Ger- 
mans were not a mile of,—some of 
them would probably be quartered 
upon him the following day; and I 
knew that this prospect was so de- 
moralising to the ordinary French 
mind, that the chances were a thou- 
sand to one in favour of the greatest 
politeness being extended towards 
me, unless, indeed, which was still 
more probable, the family had 
evacuated the premises. I there- 
fore drove boldly up the short 
avenue, and was about to knock at 
the door, when a respectable look- 
ing, white-headed old man, the 
seneschal, apparently, of the castle, 
came out of a cottage at the en- 
trance to a well-laid-out garden, 
and asked me what I wanted. I 
promptly replied, board and lodging 
for myself, and stabling and forage 
for my horses for the night. This, 
he regretted, was impossible: the 
family were away, and he had strict 
orders not to admit any one in their 
absence. I told him he might obe 

his orders by watching me bre 

in; but as the Prussians would 
certainly occupy the premises the 
following day, and as they were 
now in the neighbouring village, he 
had better save me the trouble, 
and preserve the locks, by turning 
the key in them. I, moreover, an- 
nounced my intention of paying 
him for everything I took, besides 
giving him a liberal dowceur, and 
a good character to my German 
friends. This settled the question. 
He begged me to remain outside 
while he went into the castle to 
make some necessary preparations ; 
and a quarter of an hour afterwards 
he returned, and opening the front 
door, led me into a handsome hall, 
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and up a carved old wooden stair- 
case, along various passages, to a 
large oak-panelled room in which 
was a huge old-fashioned four- 
post bed, and an antique fire- 
place, capacious enough to roast a 
sheep, framed in an elaborate set- 
ting of finely carved work. The 
walls of the old castle were of im- 
mense thickness; and the narrow 
mullioned windows let in such a 
dim religious light, that, as it was 
growing dusk, I suggested that 
candles should be lighted. With 
these, presently, the seneschal re- 
turned, bearing a pair of heavy 
silver candlesticks, and followed by 
a boy staggering under a burden 
of logs, the sight of which rejoiced 
my heart that cold winter night. 
Soon a gigantic fire was crackling 
on the hearth, throwing a ruddy 
glow over the massive oak table in 
the middle of the room, the stiff, 
high-backed chairs to match, and 
the heavy red damask curtains 
which surrounded the bed. The 
walls of the room were panelled 
to the ceiling with oak, and were 
adorned with two old family portraits 
of a knight in armour, and a lady in 
powder and astomacher. The sight 
of all this gave me a luxurious and 
aristocratic feeling in keeping with 
the surroundings, and I proceeded 
to order dinner on a somewhat 
grand scale. This rather seemed 
to wound the feelings of the sene- 
schal, who said that monsieur might 
trust him to provide a dinner worthy 
the reputation of the family whom 
he had the honour to serve, with- 
out his troubling himself to order 
it; and in less than two hours he 
was as good as his word. I cannot, 
at this distance of time, remember 
of what the various plats consisted, 
but I distinctly remember his in- 
quiring whether I wished for cham- 
pagne or Burgundy, or both; and 
upon my replying that the latter 
alone would satisfy me, he brought 
me a crue, the recollection of 
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which dwelt on my palate for many 
days after. The old gentleman 
stood behind my chair while I 
did justice to this sumptuous re- 
past, expatiating on the virtues of 
the noble family he served, and 
whose name he gave me, and tell- 
ing me of the varied misfortunes 
which had befallen them, until now 
the only representatives of this 
once celebrated house were a young 
girl and her grandfather, both of 
whom had taken refuge from the 
troubles which had overtaken the 
country in the South of France. 
At last he cleared away the débris 
of the feast ; and after putting more 
logs on the fire, asking me if the 
bed was made to my satisfaction, 
and if I required anything more, he 
took his departure. I gazed upon 
the cheerful blaze with a feeling of 
profound satisfaction, as I smoked 
my post-prandial pipe; and then, on 
looking round the old room, ‘senti- 
ments of curiosity got the better of 
me, and I determined to explore 
the chateau. So I sallied forth with 
a candle, and found my way to the 
grand staircase. This I descended, 
and after opening several doors in 
vain, came upon the reception- 
rooms, drawing-room, sitting-room, 
dining-room, the furniture of which 
was all covered. Then I went 
along more passages on the ground- 
floor, and reached apparently a very 
old part of the house, for one door 
opened on a circular stone stair, the 
steps of which were well worn, and 
which descended into subterranean 
regions. It was getting on towards 
midnight, and a ghostly feelin 

crept over me as I felt the col 

damp air strike me from what 
seemed vaults. My candle nearl 

blew out, and I knew if it aid, 
that I should never find my way 
back to my cosy chamber. The 
first room I came to was an empty 
vault, with a stone floor and walls, 
from which led a dark stone pas- 
sage, which I knew must be a 
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tunnel under ground. This I fol- 
lowed till it was choked with a 
mass of débris that had fallen in 
from above. As I got back to the 
stone room, I heard a loud noise 
behind me in the passage I had 
left, and which I knew was empty. 
My hair stood on end, and I felt 
all my flesh creep; but this was 
the result of a chill, and not of 
fear. Nevertheless I hurried up 
the winding stair, and must have 
inadvertently passed the door by 
which I entered it, for I went up 
a great many more steps than [ 
had come down, and when I did 
reach a door, it opened into a room 
I had not previously been in—a 
remarkably quaint and ancient 
apartment. On the walls some 
tapestry hung in shreds, and in the 
centre was an antique bed, covered 
with cobwebs. It was uncanny in 


the highest degree; and it became 
clear to me that I had got into the 
haunted part of the house. I 


fancied I heard noises in every 
direction—in fact I am sure I did, 
but they may have been rats. I 
got out of this room as soon as I 
could, and found myself in a 
passage, which ended abruptly 
in a blank wall. There were 
some doors opening off it, and 
some of these I tried, but they 
were all locked. I now began to 
despair of ever finding my way back 
to my comfortable bed. While I 
was standing hesitating which door 
to try next, I heard, beyond all 
doubt, the noise of furniture being 
moved in a room behind me. I 
decided upon boldly dashing into 
it if I conld force the lock, and fac- 
ing the spirit or exorcising him— 
or her—as the case might be. I did 
so: the handle turned, the door 
opened, and I heard a little scream 
as I looked into a well-lighted apart- 
ment. Instead of a ghost, I saw 
seated, in an arm-chair by the fire, 
a very old man, with finely cut 
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features and long flowing white 
locks—and on a stool by his side 
a beautiful girl of seventeen or 
eighteen. I instantly guessed that 
I was in the presence of the mar- 
quis himself, and his grand-daugh- 
ter, and poured out a torrent of 
profuse apologies, I had the less 
difficulty in doing this, as having 
prepared myself to speak to a ghost, 
it was a relief to address a human 
being, and my words came fluently. 
The poor girl was as terrified as if 
I had been the ghost—but the old 
man calmed her and accepted my 
excuses with dignity. I was going 
on to expatiate upon the dreadful 
exigencies of war, when the old 
seneschal came rushing in. He 
was paralysed for a moment when 
he saw me talking to his master, 
who he had told me was in the 
South of France, but he was too 
much agitated by other matters to 
dwell much on this. “A body of 
Uhlans had come to quarter them- 
selves in the chateau, and what was 
he to do?” I comforted the mar- 
quis and his grand-daughter by 
promising to get rid of them. As 
they proved to be only half-a-dozen 
men with a serjeant, I was fortun- 
ate enough, after much parleying, 
to succeed in doing this—to the 
immense joy of the seneschal. I 
sent him back to the marquis with 
a message that I would not intrude 
upon him again at present, but 
would take the liberty of paying 
my respects next morning. This I 
did, and we got on so well that I re- 
mained to a twelve o’clock déjeuner, 
and was afterwards the means of 
rendering them some service at 
headquarters. If 1 were not the 
most veracious of war correspon- 
dents, I should weave a palpable 
romance out of this episode, and 
finish it up by describing the lovely 
Sidonie as looking smilingly over 
her husband's shoulder, as he pens 
these lines. Alas! she is another’s. 
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Less than a century ago a vast 
tract of the eastern portion of Eng- 
land, commencing with the flat dis- 
trict of Holderness, north of the 
Humber, and passing south through 
the Fens of Lincolnshire, the great 
“levels” and “broads” of Norfolk, 
to the marshes of Suffolk and Essex, 
was still almost in a state of nature. 
It is hardly possible in the present 
day to realise the appearance pre- 
sented by this vast extent of almost 
impenetrable fen country before it 
was opened up by roads, and ren- 
dered fertile by drainage. Camden,* 
speaking of the East Fen in Lincoln- 
shire, describes it as “a vast tract of 
morass, intermixed with numbers 
of lakes, from half a mile to two or 
three miles in circuit, communicat- 
ing with each other by narrow reedy 
straits;” here and there would be 
thickets of alders and other marsh- 
loving trees, occupying slightly 
elevated situations; but nothing 
approaching a hill, in the usual 
acceptation of the word, could be 
seen, the dead level of the fen 
stretching away in all directions 
till land met sky in the far-distant 
horizon. The fenman’s “ hill” was 
simply a slightly drier portion of 
the fen, to which the wild-fowl re- 
sorted in large numbers; whilst the 
pools, which yielded fish in abun- 
dance, the people of Crowland called 
their “corn-fields, for there is no 
corn grows within five miles.” 
Such, in the year 1789, was the 
state of a very large portion of the 
districts named; and even in the 
present day in the “ broads” of Nor- 
folk, which have perhaps escaped 
the improving hand of man more 
than any other district of a like ex- 
tent, it is not difficult to find chains 


of such lakes, “ communicating with 
each other by reedy straits” just as 
Camden describes them; but the 
bird-life, alas! which he depicts so 
graphically, is now sadly deficient. 
Here and there a breeding-place of 
the black-headed gull serves to con- 
vey some idea of the busy scene 
which must have presented itself 
in days gone by, when colonies 
of black terns, godwits, ruffs and 
reeves, and avocets, darkened the 
air with their numbers during the 
nesting time, and with their cries 
almost deafened the intruder. As 
may be supposed, the people in- 
habiting this strange country were 
equally sui generis, and the life of 
a fenman,— 


‘** Born in a coy, and bred in a mill, 
— a to grind, and ducks how 
to kill’ 


(as quaintly put by one of them- 
selves), could it be written now, 
would be a very interesting piece 
of domestic biography. With the 
returning spring, his nets and lines 
for pike and eels would occupy his 
attention, soon to be succeeded by 
the arrival of the ruffs and reeves, 
to snare which all his energies were 
required; then followed egging, 
marsh-mowing,and flapper-shooting, 
each in its season, till the approach 
of winter took him to his decoy, 
the necessary repairs to which must 
be done at once, and his decoy- 
ducks and dog at the same time 
receive their final training. This, 
his most profitable employment, 
would find him occupation during 
the whole winter. And as decoying 
is almost a lost art, regarding which 
very little is generally known, it 
may not be uninteresting to give 
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.a brief sketch of the decoy itself, 
and the mode of working it. 

The frequent occurrence on the 
Ordnance map of the eastern counties 
of the words “old decoy,” “decoy 
marsh,” “decoy farm,” &c., indi- 
cates the prevalence in days gone 
by of this all but extinct industry. 
In many instances the name is all 
that remains of the decoy, all traces 
of the pond and its accompaniments 
having entirely disappeared, tradi- 
tion alone indicating the spot where 
once they existed; or perhaps the 
plantation still remains bearing the 
name of “ Decoy Car” or “ Wood ;” 
and it may be the pond itself, and 
the peculiar ditches, shaped like the 
horn of the crescent moon, which 
formed the “ pipes,” although grown 
up with decayed vegetable matter, 
are even now distinctly to be 
traced. In a few instances the 
decoys are still worked; but the 
results, although often satisfactory, 
are not to be compared with those 
obtained before the marshes were 
drained, the waste lands enclosed, 
and the solitude so grateful to the 
fowl, invaded by the disturbing 
elements of modern cultivation. 
In the present day the decoy is 
almost invariably retained in the 
hands of its proprietor, and worked 
more for sport than profit, only the 
surplus fowl finding their way into 
the market. 

It is very remarkable that this 
method of taking wild-fowl should 
have become almost obsolete before 
any reliable information as to the 
means by which it was accom- 
plished became known to those 
who it might be supposed would 
take an interest in such matters; 
but so secretly were the operations 
of the decoy-man carried on, and so 
impenetrable the sacred precincts of 
the decoy, that, as will be seen, the 
vaguest and most absurd notions 
were current as to the mode by 
which its victims were lured to 
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their destruction: and it was only 
when the decoys passed into the 
hands of their proprietors, that it 
ceased to be to the interest of the pro- 
fessional decoy-man to shroud his 
operations in mystery. The golden 
days of decoys, however, were then 
past, and we shall never become 
possessed of statistics which, in the 
present day, would prove of so much 
interest. A few gleams of light 
have, from time to time, been 
thrown upon the subject, and from 
these it will be seen how enormous 
must have been the take of fowl in 
the palmy days of decoying. 

When and by whom decoys were 
first introduced into this country is 
very uncertain. It has been said 
that they were common in England 
in the reign of King John, and that 
they formed the subject of litiga- 
tion in Lincolnshire in 1280, 1415, 
1432, &c.; but from the accounts 
extant of the large takes of fowl, it 
appears that they were secured ra- 
ther by driving the moulting fowl 
into nets, constructed somewhat 
upon the plan of a modern decoy, 
than by the decoy proper. It is cer- 
tain that in 1534 an Act was pass- 
ed prohibiting this most destructive 
mode of taking fowl, between the 
last day of May and the last day of 
August. That this Act was evaded 
seems probable; for Gough, in his 
edition of Camden’s, says that wild- 
fowl so abounded in the neighbour- 
hood of Crowland, so late as about 
the year 1720, that in the month 
of August the owners sometimes 
drove as many as 3000 ducks into 
a single net at one time. Spelman 
says that Sir William Woodhouse, 
who lived in the reign of James L, 
“made amongst us the first device 
for ducks, called by the foreign 
name of.‘a koye;’” and from his 
description, although not altogether 
accurate as to the mode of working 
the dog, there can be no doubt that, 
whether or not he was the first to 
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use them, Sir William Woodhouse 
was perfectly acquainted with the 
use of the decoy-ducks and dog, 
and it is by no means improbable 
that he was the first to introduce 
them into this country. Should 
this be the case it seems likely that 
an old decoy which formerly existed 
in the Waxham Marshes on the 
Norfolk coast, where Sir William 
lived, was the first in this country 
to be worked with dog and ducks. 
An old decoy in Suffolk, on the 
lake at Fritton, is known to have 
been worked for more than 200 
years—the family in whose posses- 
sion it now is having held it for 
160 years. Other decoys are known 
to have been worked from the com- 
mencement of the last century. 

In selecting the site for a decoy, 
too large a piece of water should 
not be chosen. George Skelton, a 
very celebrated decoy-man, originally 
from Friskney in Lincolnshire, who 
constructed several of the best de- 


coys in Norfolk, preferred from two 
to two and a half acres of water, as 


being most manageable. This must 
either be in a plantation as secluded 
as possible, and far from any public 
way, or must be artificially planted, 
so as to insure privacy for the pond 
and shelter for the decoy-man. At 
each of the four cardinal points of 
the compass, a “pipe” is dug in a 
semicircular form curving to the 
right, twenty to thirty feet wide at 
the entrance, extending inland about 
eighty yards, and gradually narrow- 
ing towards the apex, where it is 
about two feet wide: the depth of 
water in the pipe, which should 
have a clay bottom, must not ex- 
ceed six inches, in order to prevent 
the birds diving back when driven 
up the pipe. Over this ditch must 
be erected a series of arches of 
wood or iron, gradually decreasing 
in size till the apex is reached: the 
whole is then covered with a net; 
and at the tail of the pipe, where 
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the fixed net ends, is placed a tun- 
nel-shaped net about six feet long, 
kept expanded by hoops and easily 
disconnected; into this the fowl 
are driven, and secured by a twist 
being given to the first hoop, thus 
preventing their exit. At the en- 
trance to the pipe, wings formed of 
reed-screens are fixed ; and at inter- 
vals along the left-hand side similar 
screens of reeds, about six feet high, 
are erected: these are placed ob- 
liquely, so as just to overlap each 
other, and allow the decoy-man to 
work without being seen by the 
fowl. On the inner side of the 
screens, next the water, room is left 
for the dog to pass along the brink ; 
for this purpose also the net on this 
side is not brought down to the 
ground by about two feet. Such, 
in brief, is the “ pipe.” The decoy- 
man’s assistants are his dog and 
decoy-ducks. The former is usual- 
ly of a reddish colour, small, and 
tractable. Breed does not seem to 
be a matter of importance, even a 
ferret having occasionally been used. 
Everything ye upon the steady 
working of the dog; it must be 
neither too eager nor too slow, per- 
fectly silent, and completely under 
command. The ducks chosen for 
decoy-ducks are mostly wild-duck 
colour: they must be trained so 
as to swim steadily up when the 
decoy-man signals them—a sudden 
rush would disturb the wild-fowl, 
which it is intended they should 
lead up to the pipe; they must also 
be so familiar with the appearance 
of the decoy-man, that when he 
shows himself they may remain 
quietly on the water, and not rush 
up the pipe with the wild birds. 

We will now suppose that the 
decoy-man has everything in readi- 
ness, and that there are a sufficient 
number of fowl in the pond to 
make it worth his while to try and 
secure them. After feeding them 
for a few days with tail corn, he 
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chooses his opportunity, and pro- 
ceeding along the covered - way, 
armed with a piece of burning 
turf (for the fowl are very keen of 
scent, and he must approach them 
down wind), he places himself be- 
hind the screen at the entrance of 
the decoy: the time will be either 
in the morning, when the fowl have 
returned to the water after their 
night spent feeding on the marshes, 
or just before flight - time in the 
evening. Choosing the pipe down 
which the wind blows (for the birds 
will not rise except with their heads 
to the wind), he peeps through the 
reed-screen at its entrance, and a 
charming sight it is which presents 
itself,-perhaps hundreds of fowl 
are sleeping on the bank or on the 
water, or preening their beautiful 
feathers under his very eyes—mal- 
lard, teal, and widgeon, and perhaps 
poachards; but however pretty the 
gambols of the latter may be, they 
are very unwelcome guests, rarely 
falling a prey to the decoy-man’s 
skill, and often by their restlessness 
spoiling his sport. At the given 
signal the decoy-ducks commence 
quietly paddling up to the pipe for 
their expected feed—some of the 
wild birds accompanying them, and 
others seeming half inclined to do 
the same; but the birds are too 
sluggish for the decoy-man’s fancy, 
so he puts his dog through a hole 
in the screen, round which, in full 
view of the fowl, it rapidly rans, 
and returns to hand for the ex- 

cted reward of a piece of bread. 
in a moment all is attention on the 


part of the fowl, which have caught 
a passing glimpse of the dog ; every 
head is up, and the birds begin to 


draw towardsthe pipe. The decoy- 
man then puts the dog round the 
next screen, the excitement increas- 
ing; then follows the next screen, 
and the next, the fowl coming rapid- 
ly up the pipe, till at length they 
reach a point at which the curve of 
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the pipe prevents them from being 
seen by the fowl outside. Then 
comes the decoy-man’s opportunity ; 
running back, hidden by the screens 
till he is between the fowl and the 
open water, hat in hand he shows 
himself at one of the openings. In 
a moment the birds ‘are on the 
wing, and rush madly up the pipe 
(the decoy-ducks remaining steady) : 
quickly the decoy-man follows them 
up, showing himself and waving 
his. hat or handkerchief at every 
opening between the screens, till 
the doomed birds are driven into 
the purse-net at the smaller end of 
the pipe, where, lifting the first hoop 
of the net from the uprights which 
secure it to the end of the fixed 
pipe, he simply gives it a twist, 
and the fowl are secured. Then 
follows the disagreeable part of the 
performance. The birds are taken 
one by one from the purse-net, and 
with one skilful twist their beau- 
tiful necks are dislocated in a 
moment. 

It sometimes happens that the 
decoy-man, when he comes up to 
reconnoitre, may find fowl, espe- 
cially teal, feeding sufficiently far 
up in the pipe to enable him to 
drive them up at once; indeed there 
is one decoy known to the writer 
where no dog is used, and feed- 
ing up the pipe alone is depended 
upon for securing the fowl: but 
although a very fair return is made, 
there can be no doubt that a much 
larger one might be shown were 
more skill displayed in working. 

One great object the decoy-man 
has in view is to keep the fowl on 
the water perfectly quiet—he is 
therefore careful that they should 
not be disturbed in any way by the 
working of the decoy; and an un- 
successful drive,—which would send 
the birds clattering out of the pipe, 
to the alarm of their free neigh- 
bours—the escapes themselves, al- 
though not caught, being rendered 
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“twice shy,”—is particularly to be 
avoided. Poachards are simply a 
nuisance, as they can rarely be 
piped. Back they will go, either by 
diving, or rushing along the surface 
if the water be too shallow to allow 
them to dive; and although many 
devices for securing them have been 
tried, none have been successful. 
This, seeing the large numbers of 
these birds frequently on the water, 
is very disappointing to the decoy- 
man. It is impossible to describe 
the charming scene which a peep 
through the decoy-screen reveals; 
and not only when the decoy is 
being worked, but also on many 
a quiet summer’s day may the heart 
of the naturalist be rejoiced by an 
“at home” of his feathered friends, 
which the kindly reed-screen en- 
ables him to join in unseen and 
unsuspected. 

The decoy-man’s life during the 
season is a hard one. All repairs 
and work on the decoy must be 
carried on after flight-time, when 
the birds are away feeding; and 
in frosty weather his night must 
be spent in clearing away the ice, 
which, if allowed to accumulate, 
would put a stop to his employ- 
ment. His dwelling is as lonely 
as his occupation, and generally un- 
healthily situated. What wonder, 
then, if too often habits of intem- 
perance were engendered, and if 
the use of stimulants, which per- 
haps originated as a preventive 
against the effects of exposure and 
malaria, eventually became a fixed 
habit; and the poor fellow fell 
on some dark night into one of 
the numerous drains of the decoy- 
marsh—a victim to insobriety ? The 
deathbed of a celebrated Norfolk 
decoy-man was thus graphically de- 
scribed to the writer by one who 
visited him in his last moments: 
“The house stood quite alone in 
the marshes, no great distance from 
the sea-shore, and was at that time 
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at least two miles distant from any 
other house. It consisted of a long, 
low, rather gloomy room. On ask- 
ing for him, his wife, or one of his 
children, pointed to a corner of the 
room. On looking there, I could 
see nothing but duck and wild-fowl 
hanging on strings. On repeating 
the question where was, some 
of these strings of wild-fowl were 
taken down, and I found him lying 
on a four-post bedstead. These 
strings of wild-fowl were stretched 
from one post to another all round 
the bed, so as to form regular cur- 
tains, if I may so term it, and shut 
him in so completely as to prevent 
his being seen. He died from a 
thickening of the membrane of the 
throat, brought on by exposure to 
damp and cold, and aggravated by 
his habits of intemperance.” This 
man, described as very strongly 
built, perfectly indifferent to cold 
and hardship, well informed, parti- 
cularly kind in disposition, and un- 
equalled in skill in the construction 
and management of decoys, but for 
this one vice,—alas! too common 
amongst his class,—might have 
lived in comparative affluence, and 
died in comfort. 

So little was known of the work- 
ing of a decoy, that the most absurd 
accounts appear, even in the stand- 
ard works of ornithologists who 
wrote at the time when these insti- 
tutions most flourished. All seem 
to have imagined that the dog was 
used to drive the fowl into the net, 
and that the work was carried on 
at night after the “rising” of the 
decoy; the writers not being aware 
that the term “rising” was applied 
to the departure of the fowl at flight- 
time, and that during the period 
intervening between shortly after 
sunset in the evening and before 
sunrise the next morning, the decoy 
was quite or nearly deserted. Some 
of these accounts are so amusing, 
that it may be worth quoting a few 
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of the most absurd. Dodsley, in 
‘England Illustrated; or, a Com- 
pendium of Natural History,’ &c., 
1764 (vol. i. p. 409), after saying 
that the decoy-ducks absent them- 
selves for five or six weeks, and 
return with numerous flocks of fowl 
from foreign countries, thus de- 
scribes the decoy, and the mode of 
working: “A large net is spread 
at the broad end of the pond: the 
mouth is kept open by the branches 
of the trees; and the net, which is 
200 or 300 yards long, and grows 
gradually narrower towards the 
other end, is extended so as to be 
open all the way. The corn is then 
thrown so as to conduct the birds 
nearer and nearer to this net, which 
at length, being conducted by the 
decoy-ducks, they enter. When 
they are got a considerable way into 
the net, a dog is thrown into the 
water, who swims towards the net, 
and makes the strangers take wing; 
but being beaten down by the net, 
they advance forward into the purse 
at the little end, where they are 
taken by hand.” The following 
absurd mixture of truth and fiction 
gos in a natural history jour- 
nal, so recently as the year 1856: 


“The party are conducted to the 
decoy, preceded by the flapper, or 
driver, as he is sometimes called, 
dressed from top to toe in scarlet, 
with huge flaps of cloth of the same 
colour depending from his arms. 


Each person carries a piece of 
lighted turf to his nose, to keep 
the ducks from scenting him, so 
accurate is their sense of smell. On 
approaching the brink of the pond, 
which is enclosed all round with a 
thick barrier of rushes, the flapper, 
having cautiously ascertained where- 
abouts the birds are lying, rolls over 
the bank a piece of bread, which is 
immediately followed by a little 
dog trained for the purpose; and 
as soon as the decoy-ducks see him, 
they make straight for him, leading 
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on the wild birds to a concealed net 
at the head of the pond. The flapper 
having by this method, once or 
twice repeated, according to the 
distance of the birds from the net- 
ting, drawn them up to one of the 
heads of the water, goes quickly to 
a place a little distance down, where 
he can see the ducks, and be seen 
by them, and commences jumping 
and shaking his large red flaps © 
about like a madman. The decoys, 
immediately on the given signal, 
dive, and leave their unfortunate 
dupes alone, with their heads turned 
towards the mouth of the netting, 
into which they invariably fly, not 
being able to turn round quick 
enough to make their escape, on 
account of the shortness of their 
tails !” 

In a journal devoted to rural 
and sporting matters in November 
1880, a writer, describing a visit to 
a Dutch decoy, makes the same mis- 
takes as to the mode of approach- 
ing the fowl and the use of the 
dog; and from the way in which he 
speaks of the pipes being arranged 
“for working according to the wind, 
so that the fowl may not scent the 
decoy-man,” conveys the impression 
that the pipe up which the wind is 
blowing—that is, from the fowl to 
the decoy-man,—is worked, where- 
as the direct contrary is the case. 
It is impossible to take fowl under 
any other circumstances, as upon the 
man showing himself in their rear 
to drive them up the pipe when 
they had reached the proper spot 
for him to do so, every bird would 
immediately turn its head to the 
wind before rising, and fly straight 
out of the pipe. The sight which 
greeted the eyes of the visitors to 
the Dutch decoy on their peeping 
through the screen would break the 
heart of an English decoy-man, and 
send him home hopeless of sport 
with such a motley and restless 
crew in his pond: “ Not a few, but 
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tens of thousands of curlew, red- 
shanks, godwits, oxbirds, gulls, &c., 
with many stately herons, posed in 
every posture, crowded all available 
standing-room on the shores of the 
pond ; while in the water were hun- 
dreds of ducks, who were actively 
employed eating the food provided 
for them.” Then follows what the 
visitors did not see: “Gradually 
these were led, feeding their way, 
in the leeward ditch, and when far 
enough, when the decoy is in actual 
work (it being Sunday on the day 
we visited it), the little spaniel is 
put through a hole, and he drives 
the victims farther up,” &c.,—a 
mode of proceeding certainly not 
practised in decoys in this country. 

Folkard says that of all the glar- 
ing absurdities ever published upon 
the subject, none are so ridiculous 
as the article under the head 
“Decoy” in the ‘ Pantalogia,’ pub- 
lished in 1813. “The writer,” says 
Folkard, “starts off with the false 
notion that at the rising of the 
decoy, in the evening, the sport 
commences; and gives his readers 
to understand that a net covers the 
entire pond, reed-screens and all! 
He also says the wild-fowl pass 
over the screens, and become com- 
pletely surrounded by the suspended 
net! The writer then proceeds to 
say that, if the wild-fowl are in- 
active, the dog receives a signal 
‘to paddle at a little distance; and 
they are sure to advance, in the 
hope of catching and devouring 
what they suppose to be small fishes 
rising to the surface of the water!’ 
In conclusion, this deluded writer 
states that, after the decoy-man 
shows himself, the wild-fowl follow 
the trained birds into their respec- 
tive pipes.” 

Enough has been said to show 
how well the decoy-men kept their 
secret, and how erroneous were the 
notions of what really took place 
within the sacred precincts of the 
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decoy. Author after author copied 
the grossly absurd statements of 
his predecessors; and it was not till 
the appearance of the Rev. Richard 
Lubbock’s charming book on the 
‘Fauna of Norfolk’ in 1845, that 
the first really reliable and complete 
account of the mode of construct- 
ing and working a decoy appeared. 
Mr. Lubbock’s perfectly original 
description was the result of per- 
sonal experience acquired in a decoy 
worked by his friend Mr. Kerrison 
at Ranworth, Norfolk, and of his in- 
tercourse with the celebrated decoy- 
men who at that time carried on 
their occupation in different parts 
of the county. Since that time 
Mr. Folkard has entered more fully 
into the subject in ‘The Wild- 
Fowler;’ and the management of 
the majority of the decoys now in 
existence having been assumed by 
their owners, the privilege of entrée, 
formerly so rarely accorded to stran- 
gers, has become much less difficult 
to obtain. It is probable, however, 
that the decoy itself will not long 
survive the unravelment of the mys- 
tery which formerty shrouded its 
operations. 

We have said that very little is 
known as to the quantity of fowl 
taken in the decoys in their palmy 
days before the fens were drained 
and the waste lands enclosed; the 
take, however, in favourable sea- 
sons must have been immense. In 
very few cases were books kept ; and 
the secret nature of the decoy-man’s 
occupation giving a tinge to his 
whole character, he was not a likely 
person to divulge what he consid- 
ered it to his advantage to conceal. 
In a few instances the statistics of 
certain decoys have been brought 
to light, and very interesting they 
prove. It appears from Pennant, 


that something over 100 years ago, 
31,000 ducks were taken in one 
season in ten decoys in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wainfleet; and that 
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the decoy-men “would be glad to 
contract for years to deliver their 
ducks at Boston for 10d. the couple.” 
At the Oakley decoy in Essex, about 
eighty years ago, 700 dozen of whole 
fowl were taken in one season; of 
this 700 dozen, probably 300 dozen 
were half fowl (teal and widgeon), 
which counted 24 to the dozen, 
thus showing a total of about 12,000 
fowl for one season. In an interest- 
ing account of the Steeple decoy 
near Maldon, Essex, given in the 
‘Field’ for July 5, 1879, Mr. Hart- 
ing gives extracts from an old 
MS., which shows that this decoy 
was erected in 1714, at a cost of 
£176; and that in the first season, 
7364 birds were taken. Of these, 
317 dozen were sold to one person at 
9s. 6d. per dozen, producing £150 
—and leaving 296 dozen, which, if 
sold at the same price, would pro- 
duce a further sum of £140; thus 
paying for the cost of the erection 
of his decoy in the first season, 
and leaving a clear profit of £115! 
In 1726, when this decoy ceased 
to be worked, the price of fowl had 
gradually risen to 16s. per dozen; 
at present the value of whole fowl 
would be at least 24s. per dozen. 
At the celebrated Ashby decoy, in 
Lincolnshire, in the thirty-five years 
from 1833-34 to 1867-68, 95,836 
fowl] were taken, A very produc- 
tive decoy in the parish of Laken- 
heath, Suffolk, was destroyed by 
the railway from Norwich to Ely 


passing close by it. The person who 
rented it is said to have cleared 
£1000 in a single year, and to have 
sent a ton and a half of ducks to 
London four times a-week during 
the season. 16,800 birds are said 
to have been taken at this decoy 
in one season. Even at the pres- 
ent time, in a favourable season, 
large numbers of duck are secured. 
On the 4th of December 1879, 391, 
and on the 5th, 296 fowl were 
killed at a decoy in Suffolk, the 
whole take of the season being 
2411 birds; but the average return 
is of course much less than for- 
merly. 

There can be very little doubt 
that ere long the decoy will be 
altogether a thing of the past. 
Once numerous throughout the 
counties of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
they are now rarely to be met with. 
Of the twenty-nine decoys known to 
have existed in the county of Norfolk 
or close to its borders, only six are 
at present worked, and the exist- 
ence of these is precarious in the 
extreme. One after another the 
owners have preferred shooting to 
decoying, and one more decoy has 
been dismantled, drainage and agri- 
cultural improvements have closed 
others, and it probably only re- 
quires a succession of a few bad 
seasons to bring to a close the last 
of these ancient and interesting 
relics of the past. 
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THE BOERS AT HOME: 


JOTTINGS FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 


I nave seen it said somewhere 
that in late events in South Af- 
tica the telegraph has much to 
answer for; and nothing is more 
true. It is by means of the tele- 
graph that a distant and but par- 
tially known colony has been ruled 
entirely from home, and its des- 
tiny altogether changed. Former- 
ly, when we trusted to the post— 
our one means of communication, 
—the Government had, perforce, 
to leave matters in the hands of 
its local agents—pro-consuls, as the 
daily press delights to call colonial 
governors,—contenting itself with 
indicating a general line of policy, 
which, again, the constant progress 
of events might overturn. The 
matter was left practically in the 
hands of men on the spot — men 
chosen for conspicuous ability in 
colonial matters —and the plan 
worked sufficiently well. . But with 
the telegraph at his elbow no Min- 
ister would be justified in neglecting 
it, even though against his inclina- 
tions; and so a different complex- 
ion is given to the administration. 
The people at either end of the wire 
are human beings, gifted with just 
as much appreciation of each other’s 
wishes or meaning as the wire is 
capable of expressing. We all know 
how much is gained by a personal 
interview,—how a look, a tone, a 
word will convey a volume. And 
we recognise how the difficulty of 
coming to an understanding is in- 
creased when the interview has to 
be done by letter; how much more 
when it is only a wire, with its 
necessary brevity of language and 
expressionless tones? It can only 
deal with broad questions; yet these 
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are only solved by following innum- 
erable threads, each separate and 
distinct, with no apparent bearing 
on the question at issue, but all 
converging in the end, and knitting 
together into the one broad question 
they help to elucidate. 

And so when I read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s exordiams on the Boer 
character, or Lord Kimberley’s as- 
sertions about the bright flame of 
their undoubted patriotism, I can 
confidently attribute much in these 
statements that is at variance with 
living facts to the telegraph. 

The loyal Boers lately have had 
a bad time of it. Their representa- 
tives were chosen not wisely, and 
their views did not fall in with 
those of the Cabinet. They said 
too much, and did not say enough. 
An unfortunate use of the awful 
term “slave” made them fresh and 
implacable enemies. They only 
represented those Englishmen who 
live in the towns, and make money 
—the faster the better. The popu- 
lar idea of a loyal Boer is that he is 
a man living on a farm, making a 
livelihood, and looking to England 
as his mother country. And such 
Boers there are—Boers bred and 
born in the Transvaal; men who 
look upon the abandonment of their 
country by Britain with dismay, 
and dread what the future has in 
store for it and them. Leaving out 
the towns, which would all have 
preferred the continuance of British 
rule, I am certain that fully a half 
of the Boers proper are loyal, and 
would welcome a return to our Gov- 
ernment. These are the men who 
can read and write, who travel oc- 
casionally, improve their farms, and 
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look to English capital to make their 
produce saleable. These men say, 
“We don’t want the English to 
leave the country; we want their 
money. How can we sell our mealies 
and forage when the soldiers are 
amet You give eighteenpence a 

undle for forage; when you are 
gone it will sell for threepence.” 
They do not make any sentimental 
grievance out of it, they simply 
tell you the truth. They want 
English money, and English money 
won’t come without English sol- 
diers and settlers. It has been 
urged as a plea against these loyal 
Boers that when the rebellion broke 
out they did not take up arms on 
our side —the side of their own 
interests—and endeavour to defeat 
that which they considered was 
ruin in prospect. But here again 
they were only consistent. In them 
was no sentiment; they wanted to 
make money and enjoy it. There 
were soldiers paid to fight, and 
England had lots of them ; let them 
do the work, and they would pay 
for it, and still follow their own 
inclinations. 

Then say those against the loyal 
Boers, “ Quite so; we admit all that, 
and say that such mercenary crea- 
tures are not fit to hold the Trans- 
vaal in the face of the real patriots 
who were ready to fight for their 
independence, and whose cry was 
reiterated until it gained its fullest 
end—not an inch of our country to 
be given up.” 

But who is the Boer patriot, and 
what is his idea of independence ? 

In the ordinary Boer it means to 
be left alone ; to squat on his farm 
as his father squatted before him ; 
to raise enough stock and produce 
to make bittong of; to buy coffee, 
sugar, and flour, powder and lead 
with which to kill the buck which he 
lives on, with balance enough for a 
trip every three months with his 
family to the nearest town, where 
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he can attend nachtmaal, christen 
his children, marry his eldest 
daughter, and see his wife set her- 
self up in cheap finery: while he 
can chew Scotch sweets by the 
pound, and get maudlin over 
“French” in the evening. More 
than this he does not want; least 
of all does he wish for the tax- 
collector. Why, indeed, pay taxes 
at all? He only wants to be 
left alone on his farm, ten miles 
from the next house, and _sur- 
rounded by the filth of a gener- 
ation. He does not want soldiers 
or officials; public education can 
be paid for by those who want it; 
if he requires justice, he can inspan 
his waggon and trek to the nearest 
Landdrost, where he will get it by 
paying for it. So for his church; 
he pays the minister when he goes 
there. There is no road-making to 
be done, for there are no roads; 
taxes are not wanted for that,—so 
why not leave him alone in his in- 
dependence ? 

Now taxes regularly collected 
are maintained by sound political 
economists to be the backbone of 
all British greatness; and in no 
way did Sir Owen Lanyon show 
himself such a trustworthy colonial 
official as by his prompt and impar- 
tial tax-gathering. Current taxes 
were assessed and paid, while those 
long arrears which the Boers consid- 
ered their independence had not 
permitted them to pay, were called 
in. One particularly obnoxious tax’ 
—the railway tax—appeared on 
each taxing paper, in beautiful type, 
and had to be paid with the rest. 
It was intended to meet the cost 
of construction of the railway from 
Delagoa Bay. A quantity of mate- 
rial was landed there, English sur- 
veyors marked out the line, and the 
Boers saw not so far off the time 
when they could send their wool 
to a nearer market than Natal, and 
buy “square-face” at half its pres- 
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ent price. Accordingly, for the first 
year Or 80 the railway tax was paid ; 
but the railway did not come,though 
the tax had been collected. The 
rails lay rusting on the. beach, the 
surveyors returned home,yet still the 
tax was collected. Worse than all, 
no one knew where the money went ; 
it was not even shown as a con- 
stantly increasing asset, out of 
which one day the railway and 
cheap “square-face” would arrive. 
It simply disappeared. So in this 
way taxes were more objectionable 
than ever to the independent Boer. 

And now stepped in the ever- 
ready patriot with his cry of redress 
of grievances, remission of taxation, 
and general independence of the 
Transvaal. He was a sharp fellow, 
better educated than his fellow- 
Boers. He had been to England ; he 
could read books other than the 
Bible; he had a newspaper which 
sympathised with him, in Natal, 
because it paid the proprietor; 
above all, he was well off. Before the 
annexation he had been a big man ; 
the Landdrosts were his friends; 
justice was for him and him only ; 
he increased in wealth; his farms 
multiplied; his neighbours, always 
remaining poor, were available to 
work upon them; natives could be 
got somehow, anyhow. Then came 
the annexation, and our patriot 
found all these things changed. 

His property was rigidly assessed 
and taxes demanded. Landdrosts 
responsible to another power were 
instated. Labour became scarcer, 
and had to be paid for, and then the 
natives came in not so fast as he 
wanted them. Worse than all, the 
poorer Boers, his neighbours, began 
to profit by the general prosperity, 
and were likely soon to be as well 
off as he was. So he started the cry 
of independence, “ Africa for the 
Africander,” translating the words 
to suit the wishes of the class he 
knew would catch at it; and the 
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result is the patriot Boer of to-day. 
Much of this might have been 
checked at the outset. There are 
plenty of intelligent Boers in the 
Transvaal, but they were rarely con- ' 
sulted or allowed the gift of speech. 

To begin with, the annexation 
was a little forced; that is admit- 
ted by nearly all. Moreover, the 
promises made by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone—and I am sure, from m 
knowledge of his character, nerve | 
ed by him to be strictly carried 
out—had to be put on one side, 
perhaps because they were found 
impracticable: and in place of the 
National Volksraad, which the peo- 
ple had counted on, and which 
would have been the natural safety- 
valve of their discontent, a semi- 
military Government was set up, 
and a sham assembly opened. To 
this Dutchmen were invited, and 
some came; but the comers hap- 
pened to be those in ill odour with 
their countrymen, who thought they 
had better have kept away. 

A tale has been told me of this 
assembly when it commenced its 
sittings, and the Transvaal was 
open-mouthed in expectancy for the 
good things promised. The first 
measure, at least, would be in the 
direction of the people’s wishes, a 
National Volksraad, some informa- 
tion about the objectionable taxa- 
tion, or a decision limiting the em- 
bargo on guns and powder. So 
the ‘Gazette’ was eagerly purchased, 
and speculations freely indulged in 
as to the momentous questions 
already settled by the infant assem- 
bly. The paper came out, and 
those who had spent their money 
on its purchase found that the 
first measure passed by the Trans- 
vaal Council was one prohibiting 
the destruction of fish in the rivers 
by dynamite. The story may be 
true or not, but it is believed by the 
Boers, and shows how popular cur- 
rents then flowed. 
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Sir Owen Lanyon, who followed 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, proved 
a most unfortunate selection; ex- 
actly the man to rub up the Boers 
the wrong way, and that with no 
wish on his part, but with the de- 
sire to do all he could for them 
compatible with his duty. To begin 
with, he was a soldier: and to a 
Boer, a root baizee is the incarna- 
tion of all that is bad in the Eng- 
lish Government. He belonged to 
a West India Regiment, and the 
cleverer Boers were not slow in 
finding out that these are black 
regiments. To associate or have 
anything to do with blacks, except 
to make them work, or sjambook 
them if they don’t work hard, is 
an unpardonable crime in a Boer’s 
eyes. Worse than all, the Governor 
was a man of a swarthy complexion, 
and they at once started the idea 
that he was of black descent himself ; 
carrying their hatred of the race to 


such a height, that I am told a 
Boer one day said to him to his face 
that he would not be ruled by a 


black man. Of course the idea was 
utterly false, the Governor being as 
pure-bred an Irishman as any other ; 
but it was spread about, notwith- 
standing, and did much harm to 
him and his government. 

Turning to smaller things—those 
tiny threads out of which broad 
questions are spun—postage in the 
Transvaal was far higher than in 
Natal—immensely so if the letter 
had to go in or out of it. The 
country was not poor, and the small 
extra amount collected materially 
checked intercourse. Anywhere in 
Natal a penny takes a letter, yet if 
it crossed the Transvaal border it 
paid fourpence. Shortly before the 
country was given back, I sent a 
watch up to a friend in the Trans- 
vaal, and on taking it to the post- 
office at Maritzburg to be stamped 
and registered, was told by the clerk 
the charge was 1s. 6d., which I was 
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about to pay when another map 
took up the parcel, saying, “ Hei- 
delberg! oh, that’s in the Trans- 
vaal ;” and on its being reweighed | 
had to pay 5s. 8d. instead of the 
previous Natal rate. A telegram 
costing about 1s. 6d. in Natal is 
charged 6s. when started across the 
border: no wonder that such neces- 
sities of modern life were almost 
confined to commercial dealings in 
the Transvaal. 

The reason why the Boers were 
so ready to believe all that the so- 
called patriots told them was, that 
they thought that our Government 
had deceived them so often, that 
they had ceased to believe in its pro- 
mises any longer. The now cele 
brated Mid-Lothian speeches are 
known by heart to every Boer 
about. The Free State newspapers 
of that date published them, and 
such literature circulates through 
the Dutch-speaking population of 
the Transvaal. They will tell you 
to a man that they read them, 
and saw that when Mr. Gladstone 
came into power again, they would 
receive all they asked for. He 
did come into power, and in the 
Speech from the Throne gave the 
expectant Boers a terrible rebuff, 
and this was at once scored against 
the English as only a direct instance 
of promise-breaking aptitude. 

During the whole of our rule we 
have legislated too much for the 
towns. The towns are nearer at 
hand; they are much more easily 
managed ; they paid the bulk of 
the taxes willingly, if not eagerly, 
and they were filled with men and 
women, at least English-speaking, 
sociable, companionable, and clean. 
We know that these populations 
formed a large proportion of the 
whole; and the Governor seeing 
this proportion contented, — 
money, and rapidly increasing, re 
in it the proof of the country’s con- 
tentment. — 
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The Boers coming into town to 
purchase supplies or sell produce, 
were roughly dressed fellows, with 
shaggy beards, and not over-clean 
hands or faces. Their fancy con- 
sisted of a little business, in which 
the storekeeper generally had the 
best of it; a bottle or two of Aber- 
deen sweets; and as much liquor as 
they could put away. Was it any 
wonder that the spruce storekeeper 
treated them with off-hand superior- 
ity as an inferior race, and shouted 
out bad Dutch, with a Cockney 
accent, in harsh and irritating tones, 
sending the old Boer, out for a holi- 
day, back to his home with the im- 
pression that English people were 
not as nice as they ought to be? I 
have seen a most respectable Boer 
come into a store and play with 
a sixpenny Jack-in-the-box for half 
an hour with a childish expression 
of delight on his fine old face. Do 
you wonder at the shopboy think- 
ing that the education gained at 
the Clapham Commercial Academy 
has made him a better man than 
this grey-headed patriarch ? 

The word suggests the want 
which we did not satisfy when we 
annexed the Transvaal. It wanted 
a patriarchal Government. Mr. 
Brand, who rules the Free State 
close by, is a thorough patriarch, 
and rules it well. If we had put 
in a Mr. Brand, instead of the spick- 
and-span, highly-polished English 
Government which we did put in, 
the Transvaal would be to-day a 
contented English colony. 

Look at the work of everyday life 
as seen when the British and the 
Boer are travelling, and read be- 
tween the lines what it teaches. 
The Englishman has to commit 
himself to the post-cart, in which 
he jolts for two or three days in 
company with the black driver, and 
four other people, clean or unclean 
as they may happen to be. He has 
to put up for meals and sleeping- 


room at the miserable taverns along 
the road, sharing his bedroom with 
his fellow-passengers, eating greasy 
meat and greasier puddings, drink- 
ing beer or spirits at exorbitant 
prices, and thinking himself lucky 
to get a seat at all. Or he may 
drive his “spider” up the road, get- 
ting rid of his travelling acquaint- 
ances by day, but, perforce, sharing 
the canteen bedroom at nights, pay- 
ing again through the nose for his 
horse’s keep. Or he can saddle up 
and ride through with no luggage 
at all, still weighted with the hor- 
rors of the wayside drinking-shop. 
The Dutchman, on the contrary, 
inspans his sixteen or eighteen ox- 
en at daylight, packs his wife and 
children under the tilt which covers 
the hind part of his waggon, takes 
a son or more to drive half-a-dozen 
horses alongside, gets up in front 
himself with a long whip, gives the 
word to the black /forelooper, and 
away creaks the waggon. Madam 
works, the children play or go to 
sleep, and the Boer smokes and 
cracks his whip. There are buck 
along the road, and now and again 
he gets down from his perch, and 
goes after them with his rifle, bring- 
ing in as many as he wants for the 
day’s food. Ten miles or more, 
and the morning sun grows hot, so 
he chooses the first running water, 
outspans the oxen, lifts Mrs. Boer 
down from behind, and goes off to 
have a wash. The Kaffir boys col- 
lect dry cow-dung, almost the only 
fuel of the country; Mrs. B. pulls 
out the Kaffir pot—just such another 
iron affair as we see stirred round 
by the witches in Macbeth—cuts up 
the venison, throws in a handful of 
beans, and sets it on the fire to 
stew. The invariable coffee-pot is 
filled and made to boil, and in the 
fresh air of the veldt the whole 
family sit down to breakfast. The 
Kaffirs finish what is left, or make 
their own skoff from mealie-meal ; 
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and all loll about again—some to 
shoot, some to wash clothes, some to 
sleep. Then, when the afternoon is 
come, the oxen are driven in after a 
good, free feed of grass, the wag- 
gon is packed, Mynheer sits down 
again on the box, the horses are 
collected, and the family once more 
set out on the trek. Evening 
follows with a fresh outspan by a 
handy spruit, a second meal, more 
coffee, and general bed. Some 
twenty-five miles have been done, 
and will be done in the same easy 
patriarchal way till the journey is 
finished. Now, with this one in- 
stance of the difference in habits 
between English and Boers, is it 
fair to try, as we have done, to 
consider them as the same people, 
or to expect that laws under which 
the English lived and were con- 
tented would equally satisfy the 
Boers? True, we adopted their 
own written law, the Roman- 
Dutch—it is not that they objected 
to; it was to the system which we 
set up to carry out that law. 

I have said that, in the eyes of 
a Boer, a soldier is the incarnation 
of all that is bad in imperialism ; 
and, putting sentiment aside, the 
acts of some of our soldiers in the 
Transvaal have not lessened the 
impression. Excuses can be made: 
it is a wild, rough life; detachments 
were numerous, and in many of 
them the men were under the con- 
trol of very young officers—some- 
times without control altogether. 
There are no amusements in the 
country, and the only way a man 
can spend his money is by fre- 
quenting the canteens. The work 
lately has been hard, very hard and 
incessant; while few of the men in 
the regiments which lately occupied 
the Transvaal had any love to lose 
over the Boers. 

There was a memorable contro- 
versy last year in the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’ between Dr. Russell and a 
noted general on this subject, and 


the charges then made — whether 

roved or not—are very much be- 
ieved in the Transvaal as well as 
in Natal. Here is one instance 
told me by the officer concerned, 
and not by Dr. Russell. 

The Boers living on the “high 
veldt” have to trek every winter 
to the lower country to find grass 
for their cattle, deserting their 
houses until their return in spring. 
There are no thieves outside the 
towns; and houses are so scattered 
that there is little chance of their 
being molested. A sergeant march- 
ing with a small party of men along 
a by-road, came upon one of these 
empty houses, and finding the door 
open, took up his quarters there for 
the night. The men broke down 
some window-framing for their fire, 
and left the next morning without 
a word being known about it. The 
officer in charge of the station some 
twenty miles off went out shooting 
in that direction, and finding the 
house open, and somewhat pulled 
about, went in and lived there 
during his trip. Shortly after his 
return, a friend coming that way, 
he took him out for a shooting 
excursion, putting up in the same 
deserted house, and leaving the 
servants to cook the dinner and 
make up the beds. They were 
some miles away enjoying the 
sport when a young Dutchman 
rode up furiously and began ges- 
ticulating, evidently telling the 
sportsmen that they must come 
back. Seeing something wrong 
was up, they galloped back, and 
found the waggon of the owner of 
the house at the door, the Boer 
and his vrow vociferating as an- 
grily as the son, and a group of 
small children behind joining in 
the chorus. The two soldier-serv- 
ants were safely locked up in the 
kitchen. The old Boer pointed to 
his window-frames and doors which 
had been used as firewood, to the 
beds laid down in his parlour, and 
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to the general destruction of his 
house and property. It was an 
awkward position. Our men were 
clearly in the wrong; yet no one 
could talk Dutch; so there was 
nothing for it but to bolt. The 
soldiers were let out under protes- 
tations, the oxen inspanned, and 
the officers rode off ; the young Boer 
trying to stop them with much dis- 
play, until he was tumbled off his 
horse, the whole family crying out 
that he was murdered by the “dom 
root batzees.” In the end the 
matter was settled by a sum paid 
down, but the feeling against red- 
coats naturally remains. 

Another thing Boers think a 
great deal of is the preservation of 
game on their farms. They live 
upon buck, and consider them 
private property. Birds sports- 
men can shoot to any extent; but 
the farmer expects, and quite 
rightly, to be asked permission 
before they trespass on his land 
after buck. Yet this permission 
was by no means always asked, 
partly from ignorance, and partly 
from the idea that the whole 
country was free—a feeling cer- 
tainly borne out by its features. 
There are no hedges or ditches, 
only rolling plains whichever way 
the eye turns, and houses only at 
long intervals. Yet to the Boer 
the boundaries of his farm are as 
well defined as if marked by a 
regular fence. 

A striking instance of English ig- 
norance of the Boer is to be seen in 
the illustrated papers issued during 
the late war. There the Boer is 
represented as a man of enormous 
size, his forbidding face surrounded 
by a shaggy beard, his head in the 
biggest of wideawake hats, over his 
shoulder the bandoleer of cartridges, 
—as good an average ruffian as the 
artist could devise. One picture 
showed our picket attacked by 
Boers, one of these firing at our men 
—rtunning away of course—with a 






revolver. I never saw a revolver 
in any ordinary Boer’s hand; had 
he such a weapon I am quite sure 
he would not fire it from horse- 
back. Another illustration of the 
Boer method of fighting showed a 
dozen of them lying down under 
the crest of a hill taking aim at 
the soldiers below, each Boer hold- 
ing his horse by the bridle, the 
animals forming excellent targets 
for the soldiers below. Now a 
Boer thinks more of his horse 
than himself, and would never 
dream of bringing him up into the 
fire. The horses have been taught 
to stand without any one holding 
them, and are left under cover, well 
in rear. Another introduced us to 
a Boer family sitting down to a 
meal, the Kaffirs of the establish- 
ment seated at the table with the 
rest; an incident that happened 
only in the artist’s imagination, as 
no Boer would sit down with his 
Kaffir to a meal on any considera- 
tion, not to mention the misery 
which a table and a knife and 
fork would entail on the misplaced 
native. 

As for the truculent ruffian 
spoken of already, your Boer might 
pass any day for a small English 
farmer, perhaps a bit more untidy 
about the beard, not unlikely evinc- 
ing a stronger disliké to the wash- 
tub in more senses than one. The 
superior class are just substantial 
gentlemen farmers, while many 
of them are strikingly handsome. 
They are a tall race, six-feet-four 
being a common stature, and differ 
from English of the same class only 
in dress—corduroy suits of hideous 
shades of brown and yellow being 
worn almost without exception. 
Pretorius who commanded the in- 
vesting force round Pretoria is a 
very handsome man. Joubert has 
a hard-lined, clever face, not alto- 
gether unpleasant. Kruger seems 
a cross between a butcher and a 
Methodist parson, 
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The strangest - looking among 
them come from the wild parts of 
the country away north—Leerost, 
Zoutspanberg, and so on—wild, 
unkempt men; the younger lads 
much addicted to wearing their 
greasy yellow hair quite long and 
straight down their backs, giving 
themselves a most uninviting ap- 
anne They are to the ordinary 

oer what the “’Arry” of the music- 
halls is to the Englishman. Of the 
ladies I cannot say very much. 
They dress abominably, generally 
afféct a cotton sun-bonnet such as 
haymakers wear at home, do their 
hair anyhow, and often swathe up 
their faces in towelling to preserve 
their complexions from the sun, 
They were amongst our bitterest 
enemies during the war; and many 
tales are told of the way in which 
they incited their more peaceably 
inclined husbands to go out and 
fight. 

The Boers are a cruel set, selfish 
and obstinate to a degree. Lying 
has been taught them as a useful 
accomplishment, and to overreach 
their neighbour by a lie is con- 
sidered a trait that does credit to 
their genius. Honour, as under- 
stood amongst Europeans, is entire- 
ly absent from their natures. Their 
late conduct jn giving succour to 
the wounded, and so on, was by no 
means universal, and was done 
through the influence of their 
leaders, who were sharp enough to 
see that a repetition of Bronker’s 
Spruit, or the horrible murders fur- 
ther up the country, would fatally 
damage themselves. 

It happened that I was lying 
dangerously hurt in the house of 
the leading storekeeper in a town 
far up in the Transvaal, about the 
end of 1879, when every day the 
Boers were expected to rise and at- 
tack the town. A laager of some 
hundreds of them uur taowe to be 
not far off, and it was only the pre- 
sence of a small body of dragoons 
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and infantry that prevented them 
from breaking out. Things were 
in this critical state when, long 
after midnight, the storekeeper was 
knocked up by two old Boers, who 
told him that the town was to be 
attacked on the morrow, but that 
no harm would happen to him if 
he shut his doors and kept close. 
But they added, “That wounded 
root batzee who is here, you must 
leave his door open, as we intend to 
kill him;” and on my friend re- 
monstrating and asking why they 
intended to do so cruel a deed on 
an invalid, they said, with a grin. 
“ Ah, that’s just it; and we shall 
kill the d d root batzee easily, 
because he can’t resist.” 

Many of them have assured me 
that, had they been beaten at 
Laing’s Nek, they intended to go 
through the country and kill every 
Englishman they could find; while 
an officer who took up supplies to 
one of the garrisons during the ar- 
mistice was told that if peace was 
not signed they should begin by 
killing him, although at the time 
he was unarmed and under their 
own safe-conduct. 

Their power of brag is astound- 
ing. When the war was on the 
point of breaking out, a lot of Boers 
at the town of Standerton were 
bragging loudly that they intended 
to take the place very shortly; on 
which a man asked how they would 
manage about the soldiers who were 
in camp close by. “Oh,” cried the 
Boers, “we don’t care for them; 
we shall sling our rifles over our 
shoulders and sjambook the dom 
rooi batzees out of the town.” Yet 
the little garrison of some three 
hundred men managed to keep out 
a thousand or more of these big 
men for three months, do what they 
could to get in. 

I was in another town while the 
election of a member for the new 
Volksraad was proceeding, and, 
meeting some of the Boers who had 
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just voted coming out of the Court- 
ouse, one stepped up to me, evi- 
dently the worse for liquor, and 
began to brag. “I’m a Dutchman, 
I am; you’re an Englishman, you 
are, d n you. I likes your 
Government; but you English, I 
hate the whole of you,” following 
his words with a+ hiccup and a 
fresh volley of oaths. A few quict 
words, and a look straight into his 
face, soon took all but the liquor 
out of him, and he stumbled on and 
away. I was told afterwards he 
was one of the worst of those living 
near, and I can quite believe it. 
The Boers cannot endure law or 
order unless it suits them; so we 
heard at once when the Triumvirate 
had appointed new Landdrosts to 
Potchefstroom and Wakkerstroom, 
that the Boers there had refused to 
accept them, electing men them- 
selves,—and this is an occurrence 
which had frequently happened be- 
fore the annexation. The man just 
appointed Landdrost at Wakker- 
stroom held a similar post under 
the old Boer Government, and was 
once sent by them as Landdrost to 
Leerost. On his arrival there, some 
four hundred Boers held a meeting, 
and sent him a letter in which he 
was told in impertinent language 
to leave at once. This was brought 
by a young Boer, and handed to 
him in a most insolent manner. 
The Landdrost put the letter in his 
pocket, saying he would answer it 
when it suited him, as now it was 
his own property and he could do 
as he liked with it. This cool 
behaviour sent the Boer away, and 
he presently returned with a civil 
message that he would wait till it 
suited the Landdrost to reply. The 
answer not suiting the Boers, they 
set a watch on the office, and the 
first time the Landdrost showed 
outside, took him by force to the 
outskirts of the town and left him, 
with threats against his life if he 
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returned; and as he was only one 
against so many, he had to submit. 

The way in which of late the 
most sacred names have been used, 
is another example of what we may 
call absence of honourable feeling 
on the part of the Boers. I have 
little hesitation in saying the use 
of those names has been made 
merely as clap-trap. It was known 
to the leaders that a large section 
of the English world would be 
taken by the sound; it was a use- 
ful card to play, and finding it 
succeed, they repeated it until the 
nearly overdid it. I have inet 
with inexpressible disgust, at a 
hotel where I was dining at the 
same table as Joubert, when the 
conversation turned as usual on 
the war, Joubert get up and give 
a long account of his doings, em- 
phasising each point with the name 
of God in a tone both greasy and 
aggressive. But among the Boers 
themselves I have never heard the 
word mentioned except in its pro- 
per place. 

Religion of a sort the Boers 
possess; all that is religion out- 
wardly they excel in. They never 
sit down to a meal without saying 
grace; but watch the old Boer who 
says it. Ile is in the middle of a 
long chat about his latest dodge to 
take in a neighbour; all at once he 
sees every one at table has finished. 
Without taking breath, up go his 
hands as when a bishop bestows 
his blessing, and he says grace in 
a fairly reverent tone, going on 
with his description of the swindle 
when the last word of the prayer 
is hardly out of his mouth, just as 
if it formed a continuation of the 

ce. 

Most of the faults of the ordinary 
Boer character may be attributed 
to his ignorance. He is born and 
bred in a country without roads, 
without schools, without books, 
almost without neighbours; even 
80 
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if he had any, his work is suf- 
ficiently absorbing to leave him no 
time for their society. So in place 
of cleverness we find sharpness—an 
idea that every one is doing his 
best to overreach him, so he must 
protect himself by overreaching 
others. He means no ill by this 
—it is as he has learnt it from his 
father before him; it did for him, 
and must serve its turn with the 
son. Evidences of his ignorance 
of the ways of the world are 
every where, 

There is no man he has greater 
reverence for than a doctor, yet 
those in the Transvaal are mostly 
unqualified practitioners, or quacks 
of the most audacious kind. But 
he will drive miles to fetch one of 
those fellows, and hand over the 
fee with a groan, without a thought 
of disputing it. The rapacity of 
these practitioners is incredible. 
Not many months ago, a Boer liv- 
ing on the highroad to Pretoria 
called in a local doctor to assist at 
the confinement of his wife. Every- 
thing passed off quite satisfactorily; 
the baby was born, and the doctor 
asked as his fee £150, and got it. 
As the Boer said, “it was a very 
dear baby.” And this man had 
only driven some eight miles to 
the farm. 

A more amusing incident hap- 
pened when another doctor was 
called upon by a Boer, with an 
urgent request that he would come 
out to his farm to attend a sick 
man. 

“ How far is the farm ?” asked the 
medical man. 

“ About twenty miles.” 

“Twenty miles—twenty pounds. 
A pound a mile.” To which the 
Boer agreed, and went away to 
fetch his “spider.” On returning, 
he found his friend a little the 
worse for liquor, but thinking the 
effects would soon pass off, he took 
him up and they drove away. After 
going some few hundred yards, the 


doctor laid his hands on the reins, 
stretching one out, and hiccuping— 

“One mile—one pound.” 

The Boer, willing to humour him, 
gave him a sovereign, and drove on 
again ; but before half the previous 
distance was done, the trap was 
again stopped, and the hand poked 
out under the driver’s nose— 

“Two miles—two pounds.” This 
was too much for even a Boer, and 
he turned and drove back, doing as 
best he could without advice. 

I know a third case, where a 
doctor attending a patient called 
at the house nineteen times in one 
day, asking for his fee at each visit, 
and managing the business by call- 
ing at the front door, leaving 
through the kitchen, and going 
round to the front again. But 
then he was a bit drunk too. 

The fees are given in written 
promises to pay, called “ good-fors,” 
as Boers seldom keep sums of 
money in their houses; and these 
“‘ good-fors” are readily taken at any 
store where the Boer is in the habit 
of trading, the storekeeper know- 
ing that they will be taken up when 
the man comes in to sell his pro- 
duce. 

These storekeepers lead a strange 
wild life, in the out - of - the - way 
places they live at. Seldom _hear- 
ing English spoken, they get into 
Dutch habits, and almost outdo 
the Boers in cunning and sharp- 
ness. The principal article the 
Boer brings for sale is wool, and 
he is sharp enough to know that 
the current price is noted in the 
papers; so he brings one with him 
and demands the prices per pound 


. there printed. The list may be 


weeks old, but he sticks out for 
the prices in it and no other. 
Sometimes these are on the side of 
the storekeeper; but when they 
are not, as was explained to me by 
the purchaser, “why we only put 
the extra price on to the goods he 
buys.” Half the price of the wool 
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is paid in sovereigns, and half in 
goods bought at the buyer’s store ; 
the transaction seldom varies. 

Another source of trouble to the 
Boer is a race of small lawyers’ 
agents stuck about the country. 
They are not lawyers, but clerks 
who have picked up a smattering 
of law in an office, and then go out 
on their own account, acting as 
jackals to the town office, and as 
often as not picking up jobs for 
themselves. These men have to 
live, and do so by getting up all 
sorts of small cases, swearing affi- 
davits, and so frightening the old 
Boers into paying up rather than 
risk the dreaded uncertainty of a 
law case. 

Most Boers have two farms, one 
on the high veldt for summer use, 
the other in the lower country 
for winterfeeding. These low-lying 
farms are situated in what is called 
the bush veldt, and supply grass 
for the cattle when frost and snow 
have killed it off in the higher 
lands. Natives abound in the 
neighbourhood of these bush veldt 
farms; the grazing-ground is often 
their property, and black-mail is 
paid them for its use. As often as 
not these farms consist only of grass- 
lands; little or no cultivation goes 
on; houses are rarely met with. 
About the end of April, the Boers 
who have been living on their farms 
on the high veldt, pack their wag- 
gons, shut up their houses, and 
trek with their families and stock 
to the bush veldt. There tents are 
pitched—often a couple of waggons 
drawn up parallel to each other 
are covered in with a sail-cloth, 
and form the family dwelling, and 
the pleasant picnic begins. The 
weather is glorious, rain is un- 
known; there is little work to do 
other than herding the cattle, and 
that can be done by the farmer’s 
children or Kaffir boys; game can 
be had at the tent-door: it is a real 
picnic, lasting till the rains set in 
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towards the end of September, and 
cover high land and low alike with 
green. Then the waggons are re- 
packed, the oxen inspanned, and 
the old home on the high veldt 
once more inhabited. The conse- 
quence of this annual migration is, 
that as long as it lasts, the country 
is at rest; agitators have to go like 
the rest; the Boers are scattered 
far and wide, engaged in looking 
after their stock, living in the 
midst of Kaffir tribes, and it is just 
as well to let them alone and keep 
about their own tents. They have 
no time for politics; mass meetings 
will do when they get back to their 
own houses in the neighbourhood 
of the recognised centres of agita- 
tion; more than all, politics will 
spoil the holiday which every one 
is determined to enjoy ;—so the 
country is at rest. 

And this well-known peculiarity 
of the Boers has led, possibly in- 
tentionally, to the circulation of the 
report that the country was rapidly 
settling down, that the ferment and 
agitation of the past six months had 
died out, and that contentment was 
spreading right and left. Every 
year these reports have been put 
forth, probably sent home, and the 
public mind set at ease by the as- . 
surances of those who were in a 
position to know how matters pro- 
gressed. The calm that followed 
the late storm was due entirely to 
this absence in the bush veddt, and 
not to any particular contentment 
with the terms of the Convention, 
or the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission. I am sure that, before 
these pages will be read, the noisy 
politics in vogue amongst the Boers 
last March will be resumed. Whis- 
pers already increase. No one will 
accept the Convention except as far 
as it falls in with his own interests. 
Resolutions against the payment of 
the indemnity are loudly expressed ; 
“the Volksraad may ratify it, but we 
won’t pay.” ‘“ We have beaten the 
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English,” they say ; “it is the Eng- 
lish must pay us, not we them.” 

The wife of a leading Boer goes 
into an English store in Pretoria 
and chooses an armful of goods, 
which she walks off with, saying, 
“My husband beat the English in 
the war, and this is my share of 
what you’ve got to pay as beaten 
people.” 

Say others: “What! agree to 
the Convention—to a set of rules 
binding us like slaves in Russia! 
Never! We fought you once and 
beat you, and we will fight you 
again rather than do it.” 

The point contained in the reply 
of the Royal Commission to the 
natives, who asked to be told if it 
was true what the Boers said, that 
they had beaten the English, and 
were answered that we had not been 
beaten, only a few smali outlying 
bodies of men having been engaged, 
was too subtle for the native mind, 
or for the Boer mind either. To both 
of them, to the latter especially, the 
fact remains that we chose to at- 
tack them on three occasions, pick- 
ing our own time, and bringing 
with us as many men as, for all 
they knew to the contrary, we con- 
sidered sufficient, and on each oc- 
casion were defeated and driven 
back with comparative ease. We 
told them that these were but at- 
tacks by small bodies of men; that 
close at hand we had enough to 
wipe the Boers out of the Trans- 
vaal; but we made peace instead. 
Why didn’t we wipe them out? 
Because we couldn’t. Why did 
we make peace? Because we should 
have been beaten again if we had 
not. And this is the firm belief 
of ninety-nine of every hundred 
Boers, not in the Transvaal only, 
but in the Free State and the old 
colony. Mr. Gladstone may put it 
down to his newly coined word 
“ blood-guiltiness ;” but the Boer 
is aman brought up in a practical 
school, and he looks to common 


sense. No wonder, then, that he 
does not see his way to paying 
anything like an indemnity. The 
feeling that they have beaten us is 
universal, and expressed in so un- 
mistakably an offensive and con- 
temptuous manner, that it is hard 
for Englishmen to listen to it with- 
out resentment. There was a great 
deal of truth in Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s saying that the Boers 
had been chaffed into fighting, 
They had been so twitted about 
their cowardice, that when they 
found out they were not the cow- 
ards they had been told they were, 
they lost their heads, and were 
ready, as the Americans say, “to 
whop creation.” 

In ordinary wars, when peace 
has been declared, the two com- 
batants become the best friends: 
brave men are proud to shake 
hands with brave men who had 
lately been their bitterest enemies. 
In the Crimea, I remember that 
the occasion of an armistice for a 
few hours to bury the dead was 
eagerly looked forward to. Out 
came the grey-coated Russians from 
their lines, mixing with our red- 
coats, exchanging bits of food, their 
only word in common the universal 
“Johnny ;” while our officers found 
in the Russians highly educated 
gentlemen, speaking our language 
fluently, and only leaving for their 
works with profound regrets, and 
much hand-shaking and hat-raising. 

In the Transvaal a Boer mects 
the English soldicr with an im- 
precation, and a scathing sentence 
in Dutch to the effect that he isa 
d——d root batzee, whom he has 
licked. 

What said an educated Boer, one 
of their generals, who went to 
Potchefstroom with the second gar- 
rison as guide, or hostage, or what 
not? An English farmer asked 
him, on meeting him along the 
road, why the troops were going 
back to the town? “To pick up 
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their lost honour!” was the answer 
of this admirable Boer, who a few 
months previously had been com- 
mandant of the force against one 
of the beleaguered garrisons, which 
he failed to take. 

A second Boer, also a general in 
one of the investments, an energetic 
young man, well educated, and 
formerly in Government employ, 
drove up his waggon of mealies for 
sale to the camp which he had tried 
in vain to take a little time before ; 
and on the conversation turning to 
the incidents of those days, burst 
out in Dutch, with a sneer and a 
gesture of contempt, “Oh, we beat 
you—don’t talk to me!” And yet 
the debate on the matter in the 
House was strung with sentences 
about the “high courage” of these 
oe their “noble struggle for 
iberty ;” their “God-fearing na- 
tures ;” their “ fitness for indepen- 
dence.” 

The general impressions about 
the country and its people, which 
those at home get hold of, are likely 
to be rudely dispelled on close 
acquaintance. They will find the 
whole of South Africa, as we know 
it, is almost treeless. There is a 
fringe of trees along the coast, 
patches of bush widely scattered 
in kloofs and on hillsides, and 
a few large forests in the old 


‘ colony; but this want of trees is 


intensified in the Transvaal. There 
you may travel a hundred miles 
without, seeing a tree; you can 
ride all day and see but one stream, 
which will call to mind an English 
brook; cliffs and hills are rare, 
except where there are too many of 
them; the farmhouses are miles 
apart, and are seldom more than 
ugly cottages, with low roofs of 
galvanised iron—so low as to es- 
cape notice altogether, but for the 
clump of blue-gum trees generally 
near. There will be a few acres 
of land not far off, ploughed up; 
through the middle will run the 









stream or bog, as the case may be, 
from which the farmer gets water; 
round it will be a stone wall to 
keep the oxen out. Nearer the 
house will be a garden with a row 
of peach-trees in it; the whole 
establishment looking better from 
a distance, unless many broken bot- 
tles, empty tins, and the refuse of 
years are thought matters of orna- 
ment to a tumble-down place, with 
windows of four small panes of glass, 
and a family of pigs, curs, fowls, and 
children all scrambling in the dirt 
together. 

The Transvaal has its pretty 
spots, wooded and watered; but 
they are few and far between, and 
seldom lie on the highroads. And 
the highroads:—Imagine a series 
of rolling swells of barren grass- 
land, some many miles, others a 
few hundred yards in breadth, and 
across these a wandering track 
which, it is plain to see, has been 
cut by waggons, winding just as 
the oxen traced it when they 
dragged the first waggon along the 
sward: a bit of dirty tape thrown 
down carelessly on the veldt, and 
not even pulled tight. In the 
bottoms between the swells runs 
a marshy spruit, the presence of 
water only to be detected by the 
greater greenness of the turf—none 
of our English streams brawlin 
over stones; and here the trac 
widens out into a hundred paths, 
The passage of a few waggons 
churns the spruit into a swamp, 
deep with black mud; stagnant 
pools of water cover up the mud- 
holes; water-weeds choke the more 
solid parts; in a hole a little higher 
up lies a dead ox, the distended 
carcass showing partially above the 
water ; on the bank opposite lies a 
second, the bones half picked by 
vultures. But the swamp across 
the road turns the next waggons 
off the track, and they cut one for 
themselves generally higher up the 
valley; others stray further away 
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still in search of firm ground, so 
by degrees the highroad ae 
pears in a network of wheel-tracks 
many hundred yards wide, the 
black swamp cutting through the 
middle. Then the road rises inter- 
minably till the top of the swell 
is gained, and the traveller gets 
a view in monotony unequalled. 
Everywhere long rolling swells, 
brown or green, according to the 
season; in the distance ‘hills show- 
ing rarely ; ops rounded and misty. 
Nearer, the veldt is strewn with 
bones of buck or oxen, gleaming 
white; a herd of antelope is scat- 
tered on the green patch on the 
sky-line; while dotting the road 
at frequent intervals are dead 
horses, mules, or oxen, in every 
stage of contortion and decay. An 
ox, waiting to die of lung-sickness, 
has been abandoned, and stands 
sadly patient against the blue be- 
yond. There is no other living 


thing for miles; now and again a 


waggon creeps into sight, and passes 
you after a long time, its Dutch 
driver scowling darkly. The pic- 
ture is not inviting. I do not say 
that there are none but this. There 
are spots where the road runs for 
miles between hills that look like 
heaps of stones piled up by giants, 
or through patches of mimosa-trees 
very pleasant to the eye; but the 
first picture is the commonest, and 
is not distorted by a hair’s-breadth. 

One thing which strikes outsiders 
as strange, is the number of farms 
held by one man. A claim lately 
sent in by a loyal subject for com- 
pensation included, amongst other 
items, 110 farms. Now the average 
size of a Transvaal farm is 6000 
acres, so the claimant must have had 
some 700,000 acres of land; and I 
puzzled my brains as to how it was 
possible to amass so much land in 
one hand. An old settler gave me 
the clue. It appears, under the 
Dutch system, an inhabitant of the 
Transvaal, after one year’s residence, 
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was entitled to a farm; so shop- 
boys, labourers, and other small 
men, found themselves possessors 
of a farm before they knew what 
to do with it. There were legal 
measures to be taken to secure the 
title; law costs time and money; 
and the new-comers, if they had the 
last two, had seldom enough know- 
ledge to tackle the first, so they let 
their right drop. But your land- 
speculator was watching, and next 
day came down with an offer of 
money to buy up the dormant claim. 
The price was accepted and the spec- 
ulator got the farm. As little as 
five shillings has been known to buy 
one, and so it can be accounted for 
how one man could hold more than 
a hundred. 

The Native question has played a 
prominent part in the late Conven- 
tion, and heads are shaken, and 
surmises made, that the native will 
relapse into slavery, now that the 
Boers are again the masters. But I 
do not think that things will ever 
be as bad, or a tithe as bad, as these 
croakers make out. The native is 
well able to take care of himself; 
all have guns; the authority of the 
chief is so paramount that he has 
only to give the order, and a “ com- 
mando” of all his tribe will start 
to do his bidding. The independ- 
ent native does not fear the Boers; 
he knows that they can shoot bet- 
ter than he can, are a superior race, 
and do not mind killing black peo- 
ple who are troublesome ;, but he 
also knows that he can surprise the 
Boer’s cattle or sheep, steal his 
horses, and perhaps, if the worst 
comes, set fire to his farmhouse, and 
assegai his vrow and children. And 
this the Boers know just as well. 
So there is an armed neutrality be- 
tween the two races, to the mutual 
advantage of both, which is likely 
to be kept up. 

That atrocities against natives 
have been committed by Boers is 
undoubted, but they are solitary 
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instances, and should not be laid 
to the charge of the race as whole- 
sale acts, 

The case of the chief Maraba I 
have heard quoted as an instance 
of Boer cruelty, and of the inability 
of the Boer Government under 
which it happened, to punish such. 
Maraba was a loyal chief who had 
a couple of horses which a Boer 
living near had long coveted, and 
at length demanded. The demand 
was refused, on which the Boer 
“commandeered ” forty men of his 
acquaintance, surrounded the chief’s 
kraal, and shot every man _ that 
came out. Maraba was shot 
through both thighs, and fell; 
when his devoted men formed a 
ring round him, and covering him 
with their shields, were all killed 
with him. The Boers then divided 
the women and children, the insti- 
gator of the massacre driving off 
the horses and cattle as his share ; 
and of this no notice was taken. 

Not long ago I found the ske- 


leton of a native lying unburied 


at a short distance from a town 
in the Transvaal, and on speaking 


, about it that evening, was told by 


one of the townspeople that it was 
probably a man who had given in- 
formation to the English during the 
war, and had been murdered for 
his pains. “TI believe it is so,” he 
added; “ because I saw a Dutch- 
man leading a native towards the 
place where the body lies, with a 
rein tied round his neck.” 

During the war I have watched 
through glasses a Boer deliberate- 
ly sjambook a native until the 
wretch ran out to fetch in some 
horses which had strayed under 
the English fire, and which the 
Dutchman did not dare fetch in 
himself, 

But these are isolated cases, 
though repeated far too often of 
late, and are not typical of Boer 
treatment of the native in general. 
I would say that the Boer does 









better for his native than the ordin- 
ary colonist does for him in Natal. 
The Boer gets him as a boy, and 
teaches him to drive a waggon, and 
herd cattle, makes him one of his 
family to some extent; (I have seen 
a sick Boer sitting on his bed sur- 
rounded by a couple of friends and 
several Kaffirs, all talking and smok- 
ing together ;) teaches him his own 
language, clothes and feeds him, 
but gives him very little money. 
A common dodge is to engage a 
Kaffir for a term of, say, three years, 
promising him at the end of the 
time an ox in payment of his work. 
All goes swimmingly till only three 
months of the time has to be work- 
ed out, when the Boer begins such 
systematic ill treatment, that the 
Kaflir is glad to run away, and lose 
his ox, rather than submit to it. 

The Boer looks upon a Kaffir as 
a creature just superior to his oxen, 
to whom money is of no use—one 
who should work and be happy ; and 
as a rule, a Boer’s servants appear 
fairly contented. Slavery did ex- 
ist to a large extent, and on a very 
limited scale does so still; but it is 
not slavery such as English peo- 
ple understand by the term. The 
slaves were mostly children sold by 
their parents, deserted, or destitute ; 
and their slavery consisted in living 
in a Dutch house instead of in a 
Kaffir kraal. In both they have to 
work, in both they get the same 
kind of food, in both can indulge 
in their one recreation, marriage. 
A mistake was made when the 
Royal Commission called up the 
natives to hear its terms without 
allowing them to say a word in re- 
ply. The native likes talking more 
than anything. He considers: it 
his right; and having heard what 
the Commission had to say, he ex- 

ected to be allowed to exercise his 
right. Let him have his say, and 
he would have gone away quite 
contented. The English, in whom 
he has every confidence, would 
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have heard his side of the question 
from his own lips, and would have 
attended to it. But as it was, he 
could not understand it. He had 
walked many miles to hear and 
answer, and only half the affair had 
come off. Something was wrong. 
The rumours that the Dutch had 
licked the English must be true. 
He was to be handed back to the 
Boers, and he did not like it. So 
rival chiefs—chiefs who, when pit- 
ted against each other, had kept us 
free from the risk of a combination 
amongst 600,000 natives, shook 
hands, and went off together in 
earnest conversation. 
Difficulties—civil war is men- 
tioned as one—are likely to arise 
among the Boers themselves in the 
struggle for the leading power— 
who is to be the foremost man in 
the country. Cronje at Potchef- 
stroom is aviolent, uneducated man, 
with an inordinate belief in his own 
importance, not a little increased 
by his so-called victory over the 
garrison there; and he is supported 
by a large number of the Boers in 
the district. Solomon Prinslow in 
the Pretoria district has always been 
an arch-rebel, both against the for- 
mer Boer government and the Eng- 
lish which succeeded it, and is 
likely to be at the old game again. 
Marais at Heidelberg counts upon 
a good following to support his pre- 
tensions, and there are many more. 
But to attempt anything like a sur- 
mise as to what will happen to the 
unhappy country hereafter can be 
but guess-work. Already the Boers 
are crying out that they will fight 
to make the English take back the 
country; they see English rule 
about to be replaced by Boer mis- 
rule; worst of all, English money is 
rapidly leaving the Transvaal. The 
outlook is not pleasant. Others 
say they will turn the Resident out 
as soon as the soldiers are off, and 
that gentleman has no pleasant 
prospect before him. If he turns 
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Boer, they may stand him—if he 
acts up to the letter of the Conven- 
tion, they will get rid of him. In 
either case he can only rely on 
moral force in the exertion of his 
authority, and that is the very force 
which no Boer can ever give way to. 

Looking at the lessons taught us 
in the late war we cannot value 
them too much. 

Like all great commanders, the 
Boers have produced a novelty in 
warfare, and it has beaten the 
older system. They have tanght 
us the value of men who can ride 
and shoot at the same time—who 
have been taught the importance 
of cover, and know by instinct 
where to look for it. A body of 
men so trained would turn the scale 
in many a battle nowadays. The 
infantry soldier is powerless against 
their rapid movements. Artillery 
finds its target merely a cloud of 
dots, always in motion, and widely 
scattered. The cavalry alone can 
do anything against such an enemy, 
and they again are heavily weight- 
ed when compared with the Boers, 
Some men who took a leading 
part in the siege of the Potchef- 
stroom garrison, on seeing the 
cavalry escort march in with the 
second garrison, said: “ Ah, if you 
had only had four hundred men 
like that, with swords, who would 
gallop at us without caring if a few 
were shot, we should never have 
risen.” 

We in our clumsy way have got 
up an imitation of the Boer system 
in our mounted infantry. Necessity 
made us produce the nearest ap- 
proach to cavalry we could out of 
the materials at hand. The idea is 
good ; in practice, mounted infan- 
try, as at present organised, are use- 
less. Look at the way we set about 
raising them. The colonel of a 
regiment is told to pick out as 
many men as he thinks suited to 
the work, and he naturally chooses 
those who can ride, not an over- 
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common accomplishment in our in- 
fantry. These men can ride fairly, 
but the chances are against their 
. being able to shoot even tolerably. 
Here is a second accomplishment to 
be added to the first; and if one is 
rare, how much rarer must be the 
two combined? The men thus 
raised go out to fight, happy if 
they can stick in their saddles, 
armed with carbines, by no means 
a perfect weapon, and meet men 
born, so to speak, on horseback, 
carrying the best rifles that money 
will buy, and trained in their use 
from childhood. 

Mounted infantry did good ser- 
vice in Zululand, because every 
Zulu has a peculiar dread of a man 
on horseback; but against Boers or 
Europeans they are useless under 
their present organisation. Mount- 
ed infantry first came to be heard 
of in the American war, when a 
battalion was mounted and sent 
away to anticipate the enemy at 
a certain spot, when they dis- 
mounted and became infantry again. 
The horse was simply a means of 
locomotion. A couple of regiments 
composed of men who can ride and 
shoot, and don’t mind taking a leaf 
out of the Boer farmers’ book, 
would be invaluable to a general 
in the field. Wise men are never 
above learning from their inferiors, 
even though these be rough Boer 
farmers. 

The Boers get very indignant if 
you tell them that they wanted to 
be beaten; all they wished was to 
show that they were not cowards, 
and to get better terms about the 
future of their country than they 
could have got without fighting. 
But having beaten us they have 
got too much, and don’t know 
what to do with it. They fought 
well and bravely; their system of 
patrolling was admirable; their in- 
vestments of the various garrisons 
were so well organised that it was 
barely possible to get a single mes- 
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senger through their lines; while 
the attack on Majuba was a deed 
which, had it been done by English 
soldiers, would have been spoken 
of as a glorious instance of British 
pluck and heroism. 

Pity that, with much to admire, 
their true character showed out 
when they were not under the im- 
mediate eye of their leaders. So 
we have to deplore the murders of 
Elliot, of Malcolm, of Barber; the 
kicking to death of the storekeeper 
near Pretoria; the mock trial and 
execution of the pretended spies at 
Potchefstroom ; and the murder of 
many natives in cold blood all over 
the country. 

But of all the deeds done the 
massacre of Bronker’s Spruit will 
remain a lasting record of Boer 
cruelty and Boer dishonour. Read 
the short story taken from the lips 
of one present, a man in a position 
of trust, a soldier of nearly twenty 
years’ service—a man whose simple 
words breathe truth in every sylla- 
ble, and whose life has never borne 
a stain. 

“T was in the fifth waggon from 
the front; the country had become 
covered with thorny bush, and we 
could not see far any way. Just 
then the road came out into an 
open space where the bushes fell 
away back for perhaps fifty yards 
on either side; about the middle 
was a big tree. It was just when — 
we reached this open space that I 
saw five Boers riding in the bushes; 
and immediately after I saw them, 
a great number more, several hun- 
dred, came trooping over the low 
hill on our left rear. They came 
on, and the Colonel gave the order 
for the band to stop playing, and 
the men to halt. From the middle 
of the crowd, which still kept ad- 
vancing, rode out three men, one 
carrying a white flag. They came 
about twenty-five yards in front of 
the rest, and the Colonel rode out 
to meet the white flag. He came 
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up to it, quite slowly, and spoke to 
the man carrying it, the others still 
advancing ; they were about eighty 
yards from the road where the men 
were halted. After speaking to the 
man the Colonel turned his horse 
and walked back towards .the men. 
He had got about half-way when a 
shot was fired from the Boers, and 
immediately a volley. The Colonel 
fell where he was, and some of the 
other officers, and many of the men. 
Then volley after volley was fired, 
and the men fell very fast. When 
the first volley was fired, the man 
with the white flag was riding back 
to the rest, and the flag was still 
flying. As soon as the Colonel 
ave the order to cease fire, the 
ers rushed on us like tigers, and 
took our rifles and belts away; they 
took the boots off the dead and 
wounded before they would allow 
us to do anything for them. The 
waggon with the women in it stood 
with its open end to the Boers, and 
they could not help seeing the 
women, but they fired into it just 
the same. Sergeant Stacey piled 
up some boxes behind which the 
women and Mrs. Smith’s two little 
children crouched, and as he was 
doing it, a bullet hit him through 
the wrist, and glanced upwards 
through one of the women’s hats. 
Mrs. Fox was shot through the 
body. 

* “The big tree I told you stood 
by the roadside, was marked quite 
lately to show the range, as the 
Boers had chosen the place before. 
They only gave us food on pay- 
ment. I have paid three shillings 


for a loaf of bread, and Dr. Ward 
used to pay for the milk every 
I counted sixty-seven horses 


week, 
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lying dead, so we must have killed 
some Boers. I was going to the 
Dutch farm then to try and buy 
something for the wounded, and , 
was stopped by a Boer, who told 
me not to come there till the after- 
noon as they were burying their 
dead.” 

And in face of these well-known 
facts, Mr. Chamberlain stated in his 
speech during the Transvaal debate, 
that “ Bronker’s Spruit, which was 
at first thought to have been a 
massacre, is now proved beyond 
dispute to have been a fair 
fight.” 

We have read of the old soldier 
who, in his declining years, takes 
up his grandchildren on his knees, 
and tells them of all the glorious 
fights of old which Englishmen 
have fought for Queen and country. 
Here, at least, is one which no old 
soldier will care to speak of when 
he prattles of England’s deeds of 
bravery in the days gone by. There 
are dead faces under the sods up 
yonder, and sad ones at home look- 
ing down on crippled limbs and 
shattered lives; and those dead 
faces under the turf cry out with 
silent tongues to England who sent 
them forth to die; and England 
will not hear them. Those cold 
faces lying there can no longer 
brighten with the thought that, 
though they died to add another 
page to England’s greatness, she 
in her love has freed their mem- 
ories from disgrace, and wiped out 
with her just anger the bloody 
day; while those still living can 
only turn away. and sigh to feel 
how easily brave English soldiers 
can be forgotten by their own 
country. 




















My friend Luigi is reckoned one 
of the finest violin-players of the 
day. His wonderful skill has made 
him famous, and he is wel! known 
and honoured for his talent in every 
capital in Europe. 

If in these pages I call him by 
another name than the one he has 
made famous, it is solely on account 
of a promise he exacted from me, 
in case I should ever feel tempted 
to make the following strange ex- 
periences, we shared together, pub- 
lic property. I am afraid, never- 
theless, that too many will readily 
identify the man himself with the 
portrait I am obliged to draw. 

Luigi — leaving his professional 
greatness out of the question— 
would have been a noticeable man 
in any company,—a man that people 
would look at and ask not only, 
“ Who is he?’ but “ What has he 
done in the world?’ knowing that 
men of his stamp are seldom sent 
upon this scene to live an ordinary 
everyday life. In person he was 
very tall, standing over six feet. 
His figure was graceful, and might 
even be called slight, but had 
breadth of shoulder enough to tell 
it was the figure of a strong man ; 
a face with a pale but clear com- 
plexion; dark deep-set eyes, with 
a sort of far-away expression in 
them ; black hair, worn long, after 
the manner of geniuses of his kind ; 
a high but rugged forehead ; a well- 
shaped nose ; a drooping moustache ; 
a hand whose long and delicate 
fingers seemed constructed for their 
articular mission — violin-playing. 

icture all these, and if you enjoy 
the acquaintance of the musical 
world, or even if you have been 
in the habit of attending concerts 
where stars of the first magnitude 
condescend to shine, I fear, in spite 
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of my promise of concealing his 
name, you will too easily recognise 
my friend. 

Luigi’s manner in ordinary life 
was very quiet, gentlemanly, and 
reposed. He was, in his dreamy 
sort of way, highly courteous and 
polite to strangers. Although, when 
alone with me or other friends he 
loved, he had plenty to say for him- 
self—and his broken English was 
pleasant to listen to—in general 
company he spoke but little. But 
let his left hand close round the 
neck of a fiddle, let his right hand 
grasp the bow, and one knew direct- 
ly for what purpose Luigi came into 
the world. Then the man lived 
and revelled, as it were, in a life of 
his own making. The notes his 
craft drew forth were like bracing 
air to him; he seemed actually to 
respire the music, and his dreamy 
eyes awoke and shone with fire. 
He did that rare thing—rare in- 
deed, but lacking which no per- 
former can rise to fame—threw his 
whole soul into his playing. His 
manner, his very attitude as he 
commenced, was a complete study. 
Drawing himself up to every inch 
of his height, he placed the violin— 
nestling it, [ may say—under his 
chin, and then taking a long breath 
of what appeared to be anticipatory 
pleasure, swept his magician’s wand 
over the sleeping strings, and wak- 
ing them with the charmed touch, 
wove his wonderful spell of music. 
The moment the horse-hair came in 
contact with the gut, the listener 
knew he was in the presence of a 
master. 

Luigi had come to London for 
the season, having, after much ne- 
gotiation and persuasion, accepted 
an engagement at a long series of 
some of the best, if cheapest and 
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most popular, concerts held in Lon- 
don. It was his first visit to Eng- 
land: he had ever disliked the 
country, and believed very little in 
the national love for good music, or 
in the power of appreciating it when 
heard. He disliked, also, the trum- 
peting with which the promoters of 
the concerts heralded his appear- 
ance. Although his fame was great 
alieady throughout the Continent, 
he dreaded the effect of playing to 
an unsympathetic audience. His 
fears were, however, groundless, 
Whether the people liked and un- 
derstood his music and style of 
playing or not, they at least ap- 
peared to do so; and the news- 
papers, one and all, unable to do 
things by halves, went into raptures 
over him. They compared him 
with Paganini, Ole Bull, and other 
bygone masters, and their compari- 
sons were very flattering. Alto- 
gether, Luigi was a great success. 

I met him on two occasions at 
the houses of some friends of mine, 
who are in the habit of spending 
much time, trouble, and some money 
on that strange sport, lion-hunting. 
His concerts were held, I think, on 
two evenings in every week; so he 
had time at his disposal, and was 
somewhat sought after. We were 
introduced, and I took a liking to 
the quiet, gentlemanly celebrity, 
who, different from many others 
whose names are in the mouths 
of men, gave himself no airs, nor 
vaunted, by words or manner, the 
“aristocracy of talent.” I could 
make shift to converse with him 
fairly enough in his own soft lan- 

age; so that upon my meeting 

im the second time, he expressed 
his pleasure at again enountering 
me. A few days afterwards we 
met by chance in the street, and 
I was able to extricate him from 
some little difficulty, into which 
his imperfect knowledge of English 
and of English ways had betrayed 
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him. Then our acquaintance rip- 
ened, until it became friendship; 
and even at this day I reckon him 
amongst the friends I hold the 
dearest. 

I saw a great deal of Luigi dur- 
ing his stay in London. We made 
pleasant little excursions together 
to objects of interest he wished to 
visit. We spent many evenings 
together — nights I should rather 
say, for the small hours had sound- 
ed when we parted, leaving the 
room dim with the smoke from 
my cigars and his own cigarettes, 
Like many of his countrymen, he 
smoked simply whenever he could 
get the chance; and when alone 
with me, I believe the only cessa- 
tion to his consumption of tobacco 
was when he took his beloved fiddle 
in his hand and played for his own 
pleasure and my delight. 

He was a charming companion 
—indeed what man who had seen 
such varied life as he had, could be 
otherwise when drawn out by the 
confidence that friendship gives? 
and I soon found that under the 
external calmness of the man lay 
a nature full of poetry, and not 
free from excitement. I was also 
much amused to find a vivid vein 
of superstition and belief in the 
supernatural running through his 
character; and I believe it was 
only my merriment on making the 
discovery that hindered him from 
expatiating upon some ghostly ex- 
periences he had gone through him- 
self, instead of darkly hinting at 
what he could reveal. It was in 
vain I apologised for my ill-timed 
mirth, and with a grave face tried 
to tempt him. He only said: 
“ You, like the rest of your cold- 
blooded, money-making race, are 
sceptical, my friend. I will tell you 
nothing. You would not believe; 
you would laugh at me—and ridi- 
cule is death to me.” 

Another thing he was very tena- 
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cious about — showing his skill 
when invited out. He invariably 
declined, seeming quite puzzled by 
the polite hints some of his enter- 
tainers threw out. 

“Why can they not come and 
hear me in public?” he asked me. 
“Or can it be that they only ask 
me to thcir houses for my talents, 
not for my society ?” 

I told him I was afraid their 
motives were rather mixed; so he 
said quictly— 

“Then I shall not go out again. 
When I do not play in public to 
earn my living, I play for myself 
alone.” 

Ile kept his resolve as well as he 
could—declining all of his many 
invitations, save those to a few 
houses where he knew he was 
valued, as he wished to be, for 
himself. 

But when I was alone with him! 
when I visited him at his rooms! 
then he was not chary in showing 
his skill; and, although I blush to 
say so, at times I had violin-play- 
ing ad nauseam. A surfeit of 
sweets—a saticty of music. I often 
wonder if it has ever been any 
man’s lot to hear such performances 
as I did in those days when I lay, 
grown careless of the good the gods 
would send me, at full length on 
Luigi’s sofa; and the master of the 
magic bow expounded themes in a 
manner which would have brought 
the house down. Till then I little 
dreamt of what, in skilful hands, 
the, instrument could do. How 
true genius could bid it laugh, sob, 
command, entreat—sink into a wail 
of pathetic pleading, or soar to a 
song of scorn and triumph! what 
power to express every emotion of 
the heart lay in those few inches of 
cunningly curved wood! Now I 


could understand why Luigi could 
play so much for his own enjoy- 
ment; and at times it seemed to 
me that his execution was even 
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more wonderful, his expression 
more thrilling, when I alone formed 
his audience, than when a vast 
assembly was before him, ready, 
as the last impassioned notes sank 
into silence, to break into a storm 
of rapturous applause. 

Luigi was a connoisseur in fiddles, 
and owned several pet instruments 
by the most renowned makers, 
Sometimes of an evening he would 
bring out his whole stock, look 
them carefully over, play a little on 
each, and point out to me the differ- 
ence in the tone. Then he would 
wax eloquent on the peculiar charms 
or gifts the master’s hand had be- 
stowed on cach, and was indignant 
that I was so obtuse as not to de- 
tect, at once, the exquisite grada- 
tions of the graceful curves. After 
a short time the names of Amati, 
Ruggieri, Guarnerius, Klotz, Stainer, 
&c., grew quite familiar to me; and 
as 1 went through the strects I 
would peep into the pawnbrokers’ 
and other windows with fiddles in 
them, hoping to pick up a treasure 
for a few shillings. Two or three 
I did buy, but my friend laughed 
so heartily at my purchases I gave 
up the pursuit. 

He told me he had for a lon 
while been looking for a genuine old 
Stradivarius, but, as yet, had not 
succeeded in finding the one he 
wanted. He had been offered many, 
purporting to have come originally 
from the great maker’s hands, but 
probably they were all pretenders, 
as he was not suited yet. 

One evening when I visited 
Luigi I found him with all his 
musical treasures arrayed around 
him. He was putting them in 
order, he said. I must amuse my 
self as best I could until he had 
finished. I turned idly from one 
case to another, wondering how 
any experience could determine the 
build of any particular violin, all of 
which, to my untutored eyes, ap- 
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peared alike. Presently I opened 
one case which was closed, and 
drew the fiddle it held from its 
snug, red-lined bed. I did not 
remember having seen this one 
before, so took it in my hand to 
examine it—holding it, after the 
manner of connoisseurs, edgeways 
before my eyes to note the curves 
and shape of it. It was evidently 
old—my little knowledge told me 
that; and as, even though pro- 
tected by the case, dust lay upon 
it, I could see it had not been used 
for a long, long time. Moreover, 
all the strings were broken. Cu- 
riously, each one was severed at 
exactly the same point—just be- 
low the bridge—as if some one had 
passed a sharp knife across, and 
with one movement cut all four. 

Holding the ill-used instrument 
towards Luigi, I said, “This one 
seems particularly to want your 
attention. Is it a valuable one?” 

Luigi, who was engrossed by the 
delicate operation of shifting the 
sounding-post of one of his pet 
weapons, some infinitesimal part of 
an inch to the left or to the right, 
turned as I spoke, still holding his 
ends of string in each hand. As 
soon as he saw the violin I had 
taken up, he let fall the one he 
held between his knees, and, to 
my great surprise, said hastily— 

“Put it down—put it down, 
my friend. I beseech you not to 
handle that violin.” 

Rather annoyed at the testy 
way in which my usually amiable 
friend spoke, I laid it down, say- 
ing, “Is it so precious, then, that 
you are afraid of my clumsy hands 
damaging it ?” 

“Ah, it is not that,” answered 
Luigi, “it is something altogether 
different. I did not know my 
man had brought that fiddle in. 
I never intended it should have 
left Italy.” 


“Tt looks an old one. Who is 
it by ?” 

“That is a real old Stradivarius 
the acme of mortal skill; the one 
thing human hands have made in 
this world perfect—perfect as a 
flower, perfect as the sea. A Stra- 
divarius is the only thing that 
cannot be altered—cannot be im- 
proved upon.” 

“ Why do you never use it?” 

“T cannot tell you—you would 
not believe me. There is a some- 
thing about that fiddle I cannot 
explain. I believe it to be the finest 
in the world. It may be even 
that Manfredi played upon it to 
Boccherini’s cello. It may be Kru- 
ger led with it when the mighty 
applause rang through the Karntner- 
thor, shaking it from floor to roof- 
tree, but which he, the grand deaf 
genius, Beethoven, could not even 
hear. Who can tell what hands 
have used it? and yet, alas! I dare 
not play upon it again.” 

Rendered very curious by Luigi’s 
enigmatical words and excited man- 
ner, I ventured to take the violin 
in my hands again, and examined 
it with interest. I looked carefully 
at the belly and back, noting the 
beautiful red but translucent var- 
nish, known alone to Stradivarius, 
with which the latter was coated. I 
peeped through the 7 /’s, to ascer- 
tain if any maker’s name appeared 
inside. If one had ever been there 
it was completely obliterated by 
a dark stain, covering the greater 
portion of the inside of the back. 
Luigi offered no remonstrance as I 
took the fiddle for the second time, 
but sat silent, watching me with 
apparent interest. 

And now a strange thing occurred 
to me—let who can explain it. 
After holding that fiddle a few 
minutes I felt a wish—an impulse 
—growing stronger and stronger 


each moment, till it became almost | 
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irresistible, to play upon it. It was 
not a musician’s natural itching to 
try a fine old violin, as I am no 
musician, although fond of listen- 
ing to music, and at times ventur- 
ing to criticise; neither have I 
learnt nor attempted to learn the 
art of performing on any instru- 
ment, from the Jew’s-harp to the 
organ. And yet, I say, as my fin- 
gers were round the neck—as soft 
as silk it was—of that old violin, 
not only did I feel a positive yearn- 
ing to pass the bow across it, but 
somehow I was filled with the con- 
viction, odd as it was, that all at 
once I was possessed of the power 
of bringing rare music forth. So 
strong, so intense was this feeling, 
that, heedless of the ridicule I 
should expose myself to from my 
companion — heedless, indeed, of 
his presence—I cuddled the fiddle 
under my chin, and took up one of 
the several bows lying on the table. 
My left fingers fell instinctively into 
their proper position on the strings, 
or rather where the strings should 
have been; and then I remembered 
the ruined state they were in, and 
with all my new-born skill, knew 
that no miraculous inspiration, even 
if it produced a fiddler, could bring 
forth music from wood alone. Yet 
the impulse was on me stronger 
than ever; and absurd as it may 
seem, I turned to Luigi with the 
request on my lips that he would 
re-string the useless instrument. 
Luigi had been watching me at- 
tentively ; no doubt he had studied 
every motion, every vagary of mine 
since I commenced handling the 
fiddle again. Seeing me turn to- 
wards him, he sprang from his seat, 
and before I could speak, snatched 
the fiddle from my hands, replacing 
it at once in its case; then closing 
the cover, he heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. I had no time to entreat, 
remonstrate, or resist; but as he 
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took the fiddle from me, all wish to 
distinguish myself in a line that 
was not my own left me, and I 
almost laughed aloud at the folly 
and presumption of which I had 
been mentally guilty. Yet it was 
strange—very strange. 

“Ah,” said Luigi, as he placed 
the fiddle out of sight under the 
table, “so you felt it also, my 
friend ?” 

“ Felt what?” 

“The—I don’t know what to 
call it—the power, the sorcery of 
it.” 

“T felt—don’t laugh at me—had 
the strings been there, I, who never 
played a fiddle in my life, could 
have drawn exquisite music from 
that one. What does it mean ?” 

Luigi returned no answer to my 
inquiry, but said, as if thinking 
aloud— 

“So it was no dream of mine. 
He, the cool, collected Englishman, 
—he felt it also. He could not re- 
sist the impulse. It was no dream 
—no creation of my fancy; would 
he see it, I wonder?” 

“See what?’ I asked, curious to 
know what his wandering sentences 
meant. 

“T cannot tell you. 
not believe me.” 

“But what do you mean by the 
sorcery of the fiddle ?” 

“Did I say sorcery ’—Well, I 
know no other word that can de- 
scribe it. Although I tell you I 
believe that fiddle is the finest in 
the world, I have only played upon 
it twice; and the second time I 
drew my knife across the strings, 
that I might never again be tempt- 
ed to play upon it without due con- 
sideration. ” 

“What is its history, then? 
Where did you get it?” I asked, 
by this time thinking my friend 
was suffering from some eccentricity 
that genius occasionally exhibits. 


You would 
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“Tt was sent me originally from 
London. When I found out its 
secret, I begged my agent in Eng- 
land to ascertain its history. After 
some trouble, he traced it to a house, 
where, for many years, it had lain 
unnoticed in a garret. That house 
had once been a lodging-house; so 
doubtless the fiddle had belonged 
to some one who had sojourned 
there for atime. I could learn no 
more about it, save what it told 
me in its music.” 

I saw Luigi was far away from 
any wish to jest, so paused before 
I asked him the meaning of his 
last sentence. He anticipated me, 
and said— 

“You wonder at my words, 
Did you notice nothing else strange 
about it?” 

“Only a dark stain inside; as if 
wine had been spilt into it.” 

“Ah!” cried Luigi, excitedly, 
“that is it! that is the secret-—the 
meaning of the power it holds, If 
it were not for the varnish that 
fiddle would be stained outside and 
inside. That stain is from a man’s 
heart’s blood, and that fiddle can 
tell how and why he died.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“I do not expect you to—or be- 
lieve me—why should you? What 
have you, an unimaginative Anglo- 
Saxon, to do with marvels? Low, 
in the centre of a great, cruel, mate- 
rial city, with the ceascless sound 
of traffic outside our windows, 
should you expect oy ies super- 
natural? It may be I only dreamt 
it. Perhaps you would not see it, 
And yet, one night when I feel 
strong enough, we will take the 
fiddle from its case, and I will play 
it to you—I who have not laid a 
finger on it for five years until to- 
night. And then, if its music 
moves you as it moved me, I 
dreamt no dream. If not, I will 
say t was a dream, and I may at 


last be able to use this masterpiece 
of Stradivarius.” 

I begged him to name an early 
day for the curious performance, 
but he would make no promise; 
so we parted for the night. 

A month passed by: Luigi’s 
London engagement terminated, and 
he was now going to win fresh 
laurels at Berlin. I had seen him 
two or three times every week, but 
he had never referred to the con- 
versation which bad taken place 
upon the night I drew the strange 
violin from its case; nor had he 
offered to redeem his promise on 
that occasion. I had ceased to think 
about it, or indeed only remem- 
bered it as a jest, laughing at the 
idea of a superstitious man not 
being able to play on any particu- 
lar fiddle. Two days before he 
left England he wrote me asking 
me to dine with him that night; 
adding, “I think I may keep my 
promise of playing upon the Stra- 
divarius.” 

We dined at a well-known res- 
taurant, and about ten o’clock went 
to Luigi’s rooms to finish the night, 
The first thing I saw, upon enter- 
ing, was the fiddle-case lying on 
the table,—Luigi’s favourite bow 
and several coils of strings beside 
it. We sat down and talked on 
various topics for about an hour, 
and then I said— 

“I see you have made prepara- 
tions for the performance. When 
do you intend to begin ?” 

Luigi drew a deep breath. “My 
friend,” he said, “you will not 
blame me if my playing agitates 
you; and remember, when I once 
commence I must continue to the 
end. It is no pleasure to me—it 
is rather deadly pain. But I am 
curious, and would satisfy my 
doubts.” 

He was so much in earnest that 
I checked the laugh his solemn 
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manner called up, and merely nod- 
ded acquiescence. He then rose, 
and saying, “ We must not be in- 
terrupted,” called his servant, and 
after giving him the necessary 
instructions locked the door, plac- 
ing the key in his pocket. He 
then opened the mysterious case, 
and with tender hands drew forth 
the violin. His nimble fingers 
soon detached the severed strings, 
knotted on the new ones, and in 
the course of about a quarter of an 
hour the instrument was ready, and 
tuned to his satisfaction. I felt, as 
I watched him, I should like to 
take the violin in my hands once 
more, to see if the strange desire I 
had before experienced would again 
come over me—but hardly liked 
to ask him to permit me to do so. 
And now all was ready—Luigi’s 
critical ear satisfied with the sound 
of the strings, and he seemed about 
to strike his favourite attitude. 
Yet I noticed his pale face was 
paler than usual, and the hand 
poising the bow seemed tremulous ; 
and as I looked at him a sympa- 
thetic feeling of fear—a dread of 
something, I knew not what—crept 
over me. It seemed too absurd, 
however, to be disturbed by an ex- 
citable Italian playing a violin in 
a room with all the appliances of 
modern everyday life around me; 
so I laughed away the feeling, 
placed myself in my favourite atti- 
tude for listening to the master’s 
performances—at full length on the 
sofa—and was prepared to give my 
undivided attention to the music. 
And yet, for a while Luigi did 
not commence, although he saw I 
had resigned myself to my fate. 
He had placed the violin under his 
_ chin; his left-hand fingers were on 
the strings, but for some minutes 
he contented himself with beating a 
sort of time, or rhythmical measure, 
with the bow. One would have 
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said he was endeavouring to recall 
something he had heard once, and 
only imperfectly remembered. 

“What theme are you going to 
play to me?” I asked. 

n hearing my voice he looked 
at me vacantly, and only upon my 
repeating the question did he seem 
aware of my presence. Then with 
an effort he said, ceasing not to 
beat time the while— 

“Ah, that I do not know. I 
am no longer my own master; I 
cannot choose. Let me beg of you 
not to interrupt me again, my 
friend.” 

I said no more, but watched him 
with anxious eyes. The left-hand 
fingers slipped, slid, and danced 
in dumb show up and down the 
strings, the bow for ever beating 
time. A sort of shiver passed 
over him; then, drawing himself 
up, he swept the bow across the 
strings, and the fiddle, silent for so 
many years, found tongue at last. 

A weird strain, commanding the 
listener’s attention at once—a strain 
I knew I had never heard before. 
So curious the opening bars sounded, 
that, had I dared, I should have 
said several well-established rules 
of harmony were outraged. And 
yet, in spite of its peculiarity, I 

new that he who created that 
music was a master in the art. It 
was not Wagner, I was sure, al- 
though somewhat of his remark- 
able power of expression, and of 
moving the mind without the aid 
of melody, was present. The first 
thirty bars, or so, appeared to me 
to be of the nature of an overture, 
heralding the performance to follow. 
In snatches of mystic music the 
violin spoke of joy and sorrow, 
ea and pleasure, love and hate, 

ope and fear; and as my own 

thoughts responded to the varied 

emotions, I lay and wondered who 

could have written the music, af- 
3D 
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fecting me so; and thought how 
fortunate the unknown composer 
was to have such an exponent of 
his ideas as Luigi. Yet, as I looked 
at the latter, it struck me his style 
of playing to-night was different 
from usual. Faultless though the 
execution was—marvellous as were 
the strains those facile fingers drew 
forth—the whole manner of the 
man seemed to be mechanical, ut- 
terly at variance with the fire and 
dash that ever characterised his 
performances. The skill was there, 
but, for once, the soul was wanting. 
With the exception of his hands 
and arms, he stood so still he might 
have been a statue. He played as 
one in a trance, and his eyes with 
a fixed look were ever directed to- 
wards the end of the apartment. 
Swifter and swifter his arm flew 
backwards and forwards— more 
strange, eccentric, and weird the 
music became—stronger in its ex- 
pression, plainer in its eloquence, 
more thrilling in its intensity, and 
ever exercising its powerful spell 
on the hearer. At last, with a 
sort of impulse, I turned my eyes 
from the player and looked in the 
direction he looked. Suddenly 
the music changed. There was 
no lack of melody now. A soft, 
soothing, haunting measure began 
—a sort of dreamy far-away tune; 
and as its gentle cadences fell on 
my ear, hitherto kept in a state of 
irritating, if not unpleasing, expec- 
tation, my thoughts began to wan- 
der to old and half-forgotten scenes 
—distant events came to my mind 
—recollections of vanished faces, 
once familiar, flocked around me,— 
all things seemed growing misty 


and indistinct, and I felt as one. 


sinking into sleep—the sort of 
sleep that one can almost realize 
and enjoy. 

It was not to be, however. A 


few harsh notes from the fiddle, 


sounding like a warning or admoni- 
tion, recalled me to wakefulness; 
and as my straying thoughts col- 
lected themselves, that lulling song 
began again. 

And yet, if fully awake and con- 
scious, where was I? The scene 
was entirely changed ; and although 
I knew I was still lying where I 
had at first placed myself—although 
I could hear within a few feet of 
me the unceasing melody of Luigi’s 
violin —I was now looking into 
a strange apartment, even as one 
looks into the representation of a 
room on the stage; and I knew I 
was dreaming no dream. It could 
be none; for, as I gazed, I felt a 
feeling of utter astonishment—and 
that feeling is always absent from 
a dream, however marvellous its 
features may be. Yet, lying there, 
and in as full possession of my 
faculties as I am at the moment of 
writing these words, I saw, opened 
as it were before me, a strange 
room, and one I could in no way 
connect with any chamber I was in 
the habit of entering. It appeared 
to be a large, lofty apartment; and 
if I was looking at a vision, neither 
the room nor its belongings pre- 
sented any appearance of unreality. 
The latter, indeed, gave the idea of 
wealth and comfort. The furniture 
was after the fashion of the early 
part of this century. The chairs 
were covered with costly old bro- 
cade; and a short, square piano- 
forte—then the highest type of the 
maker’s art—stood open against one 
wall. And as, with the sound of 
the violin ever near me, I noted 
these things and waited for what 
was to come, I knew—although I 
did not attempt it—I was utterly 
powerless to turn my eyes from the 
phantom scene before me, even to 
ascertain whether it could be that 
Luigi saw the things I saw. 

Another change in the wonder- 
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working music. A long rippling 
legato passage, sweeping into a ten- 
der, passionate, pleading strain— 
the eloquent notes speaking of joy 
and fear mingled. As my heart 


followed and understood the inspi- 


ration of the musician, I whispered 
to myself, “This is love.” As if in 
answer to my thoughts, the door 
of the phantom room opened, and 
two figures entered—a lady and a 
entleman. Both wore the dresses 
of that period to which I have as- 
signed the date of the furniture, 
and both were young. Like the 
objects around them, there was 
nothing in their appearance ghost- 
like or supernatural. Their limbs 
looked as firm and round as my 
own. It was some little time be- 
fore I could take my eyes from the 
girl She was supremely beautiful 
—tall and fair, with a delicate, re- 
fined face; and the robe she wore 
plainly showed the exquisite pro- 
portions of her figure. Her com- 
panion was handsome, and his fea- 
tures wore an expression of melan- 
choly pride. I noticed he carried 
under his left arm a violin, and 
something told me he was a French- 
man. With great courtesy he led 
the girl to a seat, and, as if in obe- 
dience to a request of hers, com- 
menced playing the instrument. 
Still the same sweet strain fell on 
my ears; but a stranger thing than 
any I had yet noticed was that, as 
he played, the sound seemed to 
come from his violin, and Luigi’s 
was dumb. And as he played, the 
girl‘looked up at him with admir- 
ing eyes. He ceased at last, and 
Luigi’s fiddle immediately resumed 
the melody, without a moment’s 
break. Then I saw the phantom 
place the violin and bow in the 
ary hands, instructing her how to 
old them; and I knew that dur- 
ing the lesson, his voice as well as 
his eyes made avowal of his passion- 
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ate love. I saw his fingers linger 
on hers as he placed them on the 
strings; I saw the blush deepen 
upon her cheek, the lashes droop 
over her downcast eyes, and then 
I saw him lean over and press his 
lips to the fair white hand holding 
the bow; whilst the music near 
me, sinking almost to silence, and 
tremulous as if a man’s future lay 
on those vibrating strings, told me 
he sought his fate at her lips. He 
threw himself at her feet, and I 
saw the girl bend over him, and 
placing her arms around his neck, 
kiss his forehead, whilst high and 
loud rose the song of sweet triumph 
from those impassioned chords, 
doubtful of her love no longer. 
Again the strain changed —a 
song of love no longer: a few 
notes of warning, melting into a 
strain that foretold and spoke of 
sorrow. Again I saw the door of 
the apartment open, and, with a 
hasty step, another man entered. 
He, too, was young and powerfully 
built, with an intensely English 
face. Yet I could trace in his 
harder features a resemblance, such 
as a brother might bear, to the girl 
before me. As he entered, the 
lovers sprang to their feet; then, 
covering her face with her hands, 
the girl sank upon a chair, whilst 
her companion faced the new-comer 
with an air as haughty as his own, 
and words of scorning, of contempt, 
of shaming, of defiance, were hurled 
from man to man. True, I heard 
them not—all the phantasmagoria 
came before me in dumb show; but 
the varied tones of the violin told 
me all that passed between the two 
men as truly as though their voices 
smote upon my ear; and, as the 
wild music culminated in a fierce 
crescendo of thrilling power, the 
two men grappled in their rage, 
and the girl sprang to her feet and 
ran wildly to the door. For a mo- 
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ment all grew misty, and the phan- 
tom actors of my vision were hidden 
from my sight. When they reap- 
peared I saw the young Frenchman 
quitting the room, with blood trick- 
ling down his pale cheek, and as, 
with a look of undying hate on his 
face, he closed the door behind 
him, the room and all faded from 
my sight. 

But no pause in the music; still 
those weird notes weaving the 
mystic spell that chained me. 
Leaving me no time to reflect on 
what I had seen, but enforcing my 
attention to the drama acted before 
me, the fiery crescendo sank in a 
dull sullen theme, almost colourless 
when compared with the foregoing 
numbers; then, as with dissolv- 
ing views where one scene grows 
through another that fades, I began 
to realise that I looked into another 
room—one very different from the 
first. It was evidently, from the 
slanting roof and small window, 
an attic, and its contents spoke of 
poe. A bedstead with thread- 

are hangings occupied one corner, 
and in the centre, at a square table 
littered with sheets of music, sat 
the young Frenchman. His brow 
was contracted, and the wound 
yet fresh on his cheek. He was 
writing, and through the medium 
of the music I knew the pur- 
port of his epistle as well as 
if I had looked over his shoul- 
der. It was a challenge—a 
challenge, he stated, his late antag- 
onist dare not decline, as the writer 
was of even more noble family than 
the man who had insulted him. 
Having written the letter, he rose 
and paced the small room, deep in 
thought. As his steps went back- 
wards and forwards across the limi- 
ted space,—as his thoughts grew 
black with hate as he remembered 
the insult he had suffered, or grew 
bright with love as he pictured the 
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fair girl who pledged herself to 
him,—so truthfully did the delicate 
gradations of the music harmonise 
with them, that I could feel every 
emotion stirring his heart, at times 


‘almost identifying myself with him 


—making his joy, his sorrow, mine, 
After what seemed to be hours, he 
took up the violin that lay on the 
table near him, and commenced 
playing. As before, I say, the 
sound came from him, whether 
Luigi’s hands produced it or not; 
and as he played, the music, at 
first fierce, stern, and harsh, grad- 
ually toned down until it became 
dreamy and lulling,—until at last 
he threw himself on his poor bed, 
and Luigi’s violin resumed the 
strain—the soft, soothing measure 
I have before mentioned, telling 
of placid sleep. 

Another change — hard, sharp, 
staccato passages. I was now ree 
ing—it might be from a window— 
on a wide expanse of smooth green 
turf. As before, the scene was so 
real, so material, that I might have 
stepped out on the sward. There 
was nothing in the locality I could 
identify. A wall and some palings, 
I remember, were on the left hand ; 
a belt of trees on the right. As I 
looked, I saw figures at some little 
distance. Two men in their shirt- 
sleeves were engaged in a deadly 
duel. They were not so far away 
but I could distinguish their fea- 
tures plainly; and I knew they 
were the two men I had seen 
grapple in the room. As their 

ashing blades, slender as serpents, 
twined in and out; as they thrust 
and parried, advanced and re- 
treated,—the mysterious music 
entered fully into the fray, ac- 
companying every stroke, till, as 
the arm of one of the combatants 
sank to his side, helpless—pierced 
by his antagonist’s blade—it swelled 
to a strain of exultation. It was 
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the Englishman who was wound- 
ed; and as the sword dropped from 
his grasp, his opponent with diffi- 
culty checked the impulse urging 
him to drive his weapon through 
his unguarded breast; then, seeing 
he was quite unable to renew the 
combat, bowed with cold _polite- 
ness, sheathed his sword, and turned 
away, leaving the wounded man 
to the care of his second. As the 
Frenchman vanished from my sight 
among the trees at the right hand, 
the scene grew blurred and faded 
—only the spell of the music con- 
tinued ever. 

The dismal measure and the dis- 
mal garret once more. As I look 
at the poverty-stricken room, the 
music, eloquent as before, in some 
hidden manner makes me aware 
that months have passed since I 
last looked at it. The young 
Frenchman is present. Indeed, I 
begin now to understand that no 
scene can come beneath my eyes 
unless he be an actor in it. It 
is his life, his love, the violin in 
its own marvellous tongue relates. 
I wait with interest now. I have 
no time to wonder at or speculate 
on what I have seen; no time to 
endeavour to explain the phantom 
scenes and actors the song of the 
Stradivarius has brought before me. 
I feel no fear—curiosity and excite- 
ment only. Luigi’s presence I have 
forgotten, so intent am I upon the 
drama played before me. 

The young man, I notice, is 
handsome as ever, but paler, 
thinner, and careworn. What is 
the music saying now in that 
strange speech I can interpret so 
readily? Poverty and hopeless- 
ness, loss of love, and with that 
loss the wish to rise to fame. 

He is writing; but the paper 
before him this time is a score 
—the score of a work he once 
thought would hand his name 
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down to future times. Well I 
know, as I watch him, that music 
will never be given to the world. 
I know it is night; and to kill his 
bitter thoughts he is sitting down 
and working without interest at his 
uncompleted score. As I watch 
him, grieving at his grief, weird 
and dreamy and unearthly sounds 
Luigi’s violin—bar after bar of 
the music monotonous and sad, 
Then of a sudden it wakes to fresh 
life with a sort of expression of 
keen surprise, and the young man 
raises his head from the work that 
interests him no more, and the door 
of his poor dwelling opens. A few 
bars of that haunting melody, that 
had caused me to whisper “ this is 
love,” merge into a strain of plaintive 
hopelessness, and the fair girl enters. 
She is closely veiled, and enveloped 
in a long dark cloak, and as she 
raises the veil from her face and 
looks at him with sad and wistful 
eyes, the man’s heart responds to 
the impassioned strings and vibrates 
with love, hopeless though it be. 
For I know that ere two days are 
past she will wed another, and the 
man knows it, and, crushing down 
his love, curses her in his heart 
for her faithlessness. He stands 
helpless in his surprise at seeing 
her for a moment after her entry, 
and then, with a grand air of calm 
politeness, handing he: to one of 
the crazy chairs that furnished 
his poor room, waits, with a cold 
face, to learn the object of her visit. 
Then the woman—or the music— 
pleads in pathetic strains for par- 
don and forgiveness—pleads the 
pressure put upon her by friends— 
— her utter helplessness in their 
ands,—yet tells him, even with 
the wedding-ring waiting to en- 
circle her finger, that he alone, the 
exiled, ne Frenchman, 
owns the love her heart can give. 
And as the tears fall from her 
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eyes, the man waves his arm round 
the squalid room, and showing with 
that gesture his utter poverty and 
hopelessness, commends, with a 
bitter sneer, the course she has 
taken, or been compelled to take, 
and asks how he could expect the 
daughter of a noble English family 
to share such a home and such a lot 
as his. I see the girl hesitate, falter, 
and tremble, and as she rises, the 
man with a calm air and forced 
composure opens the door. Weep- 
ing bitterly she leaves him; and as 
he closes the rickety door upon 
her, a wail of music, more mournful 
than words can describe, lingers in 
the air, bringing the tears to my 
eyes, and the man kneels down 
and kisses the very boards on 
which her feet had rested. 
With the mirthless smile upon 
his face he sits down thinking, 
thinking; and the music, playing 
ever, gives me his thoughts. As 
I read them I shudder, knowing 
how every fresh departure tends 
ever and only to the same end— 
what has he to do with life any 
longer !—he the last descendant of 
a noble French family, his sove- 
reign an exile, his lands and pos- 
sessions confiscated or squandered, 
and now he lies starving, or soon 
to be starving, in a London attic. 
Even the fame he once hoped to 
win as a musician is far off; and 
if ever to be won, is it worth 
struggling for? The past, to him, 
is full of agonising recollections 
of relatives and friends whose blood 
has slaked the guillotine’s thirst. 
The present is misery. The future, 
now that the dream of love he had 
dared for a while to dream, is dis- 
ert hopeless—what, indeed, has 
e to do with life any longer? If 
he knows not how to live, at least 
he knows how to die. 
Ever with the same dreary 
thoughts in his mind, I see him 


take the bulky score, the result of 
months, it may be years, of labour, 
and deliberately tear sheet after 
sheet to pieces, until the floor is 
littered with the fragments. And 
as his action tells me he renounces 
hope, love, and fame, I know I am 
fated to see an awful sight, but am 
powerless to move my eyes from 
the scene. For yet the melancholy 
notes sound; and I know until 
Luigi’s hands are still, 1 am fettered 
by the spell the music weaves. [ 
am watching the man, or the phan- 
tom, with concentrated interest. 
The last page of the score falls in 
tatters to the ground, and seated 
still in the chair he had placed for 
the girl, he stretches out his hand, 
seeking for something amongst the 
papers on the table. Well I know 
the object he seeks—a small knife, 
with an elaborately chased silver 
handle,—a relic, doubtless, of for- 
mer riches. To-morrow even that 
would have been sold to provide 
the bare necessities of the life he 
ceases to care for. He opens it, 
passes his fingers across the keen 
edge, and removing his coat, turns 
up his shirt-sleeve to the shoulder, 
and deliberately severs a large vein 
or artery in his arm. Oh, that 
maddening music !— encouraging, 
tempting, even applauding his crime 
of self-destruction! I see, and 
sicken at the sight, the first red rush 
of blood from his white arm; and 
then, drip, drip, drip, follow the 
large quick-falling drops. So real, 
so horrible is the vision, that I 
can even note the crimson pool form- 
ing amid the tattered paper cover- 
ing the floor. Will the fatal music 
never end? Minutes are hours as 
I watch the face grow whiter and 
whiter as the man sits bleeding 
to death. Now, whilst I long to 
faint and lose the dreadful sight, 
he rises, and with tottering steps 
walks across the room and takes 
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up the violin. With the life-blood 
streaming from his left arm, once 
more, and for the last time, he 
makes the instrument speak; and 
again, I say, the music comes from 
him and not from Luigi. As he 
lays, even whilst I wait for what 
must follow, I know that such 
rare music was never heard on 
earth as the strain I listen to— 
fancying the while I can see 
the eager wings of Death hovering 
around the player. What can I 
compare it to? A poet would term 
it the death-song of the swan. It 
is the death-song of a genius—one 
whom the world never knew: whose 
own rash act has extinguished the 
sacred flame. Strong and wild and 
wonderful rises the music, for a 
while. Now it sinks lower, lower, 
and lower. Now it is so soft I 
ean scarcely hear it; it is ebbing 
to silence, even as the heart’s-blood 
is ebbing to death. The face grows 
ghastly ; the head sinks upon the 
breast; the eyes flicker like the 
dying flame of a candle; the violin 
drops from the reddened hand, and 
the man falls sideways from his 
chair to the ground, even as Luigi’s 
violin completes the bar his fall 
had broken off in the middle; and 
as it sums up the tragedy in one 
long-sustained passage of hopeless 
grief, I see the bloodless, white 
face of the man, now dead, or soon 
to be dead, lying on the ruddy 
floor; whilst the left arm, motion- 
less now, rests as it had fallen, 
across the violin those nerveless 
fingers liad at last been fain to 
drop. 

The music stopped—the spell 
was ended. So powerfully was I 
wrought upon by the last vision 
I had seen, that the moment my 
limbs resumed their freedom, I 
rushed forward and fell fainting on 
the very spot it seemed to me the 
man had died. When I recovered 
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consciousness, I found Luigi bend- 
ing over me, and sponging my face 
with cold water. He was pale and 
agitated, and seemed scarcely able 
to stand from physical exhaustion. 
I rose, and with a shudder looked 
towards that part of the room where 
the phantasmagoria had appeared. 
Nothing was there to move me 
now. The familiar wall- paper, 
the pictures I had so often scanned, 
alone met my eye. As I gazed 
round, Luigi, in a whisper, asked— 

“You saw it all, then, as I 
did ?” 

“T saw it all: could it have been 
a dream ?” 

He shook his head. “If s0, 
three times have I dreamed it, and 
each time alike in every detail. 
The first time, I said, ‘It must be 
a dream;’ the second time, ‘It 
may be fancy.’ But what can I 
say now, when another sees it 
also ?” 

I could give him no answer—I 
could offer no explanation—only, 
I asked— 

“Why did you not cease playing, 
and spare me that last sight ?” 

“T could not. It was your im- 
pulse to play on that violin, when 
first you saw it, led me to think 
its strange power would act on 
another besides myself, and in- 
duced me to go through it all once 
more. But it will tell its story to 
no one else.” 

I turned inquiringly, and seeing 
on the carpet a mass of small splin- 
ters of wood, mixed with tangled 
strings and pegs, knew what he 
meant. This, then, was the end of 
the masterpiece of Stradivarius. 

“ And you mean to say you had 
no power to cease when once you 
began ?— were compelled to play 
through the whole tragedy ?” 

“T had no power to stop. Some 
force irresistible compelled me. I 
was but an instrument; and absurd 
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as it seems, I believe that you, with 
no knowledge of the art, would 
have played just as I did.” 

“ But the music?” I asked. “The 
wonderful music ?” 

“That, to me,” replied Luigi, “ is 
the — thing of all. Neither 
you nor | can recall a single bar of 
it. Even those two or three melo- 
dies which, as we heard them, we 
thought would haunt us, have van- 
ished.” 

And it wasso. Try how I would, 
I could fashion no tune at all like 
them. 

“Tt bears out what I told you,” 
said Luigi, in conclusion. “I was 
simply an instrument. Indeed it 
seemed the whole time not I, but 
another was playing. But here is 
an end of it.” 

Then, late as the hour was, we 
kindled a small fire, and consumed 
every atom of the violin, which 
held, in some mysterious, inexpli- 
cable way, the story of a man’s love 
and death. 

We parted at last. Luigi left 
England as arranged, and has not 
yet revisited it. 
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Is there any sequel to my in- 
credible story? None that will 
throw any light upon it, or enable 
me—as, indeed, I have little hope 
—to win the reader’s belief. Only, 
some time afterwards, I saw in the 
house of a man,—known by name 
at least to all who are familiar with 
the titles of the great ones of the 
land,—the portrait of a lady. It 
was that of his mother, who had 
died a few years after her marriage ; 
and if the painter’s skill had not 
erred, it was also the portrait of the 
phantom-woman I had seen twice 
that night in the visions the weird 
music brought before me. Every 
feature was so stamped upon my 
memory, I could not be mistaken. 
And yet I did not trouble to inquire 
into her private history. Even if I 
could have learnt it, it could tell 
me no more than I knew already. 
The history of her love and its 
tragic ending—doubtless a sealed 
page in her life—had been fully 
displayed to me as I lay in Luigi’s 
room listening to the varying strains 
of the haunted Stradivarius. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM FROM GOETHE. 


RULE OF LIFE, 


Wovunpst thou be a happy liver, 

Let the past be past for ever! 

Fret not, when prigs and pedants bore you; 
Enjoy the good that’s set before you; 

But chiefly hate no man; the rest 

Leave thou to God, who knows what’s best. 


LIFE THE SCHOOL OF MANHOOD, 


A noble man may to a narrow sphere 

Not owe his training. In his country he 

And in the world must learn to be at home, 

And bear both praise and blame, and by long proof 
Of contest and collision nicely know 

Himself and others,—not in solitude, 

Cradling his soul in dreams of fair conceit. 

A foe will not, a true friend dare not, spare him; 
And thus in strife of well-tried powers he grows, 
Feels what he is, and feels himself a man. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEN, 
No man fears men, but he who knows them not; 


And he who shuns them may not hope to know them. 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE, 


Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power; 

And what thou best canst understand, 

Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand, 


PATIENCE, 
Nay, don’t lose heart; small men and mighty nations, 
Have learned a great deal when they practise patience. 


LIES, 


Would you tell lies to cheat the people? No! 
I’m a plain man, and tell you plainly—No! 
But if you will tell lies, cut a broad slice 
With a free hand, and don’t be over-nice! 





Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


My friend, your golden age is gone, 

But good men still can bring it back again ; 
Rather, if I must speak the truth, I'll say 
The golden age of which the poet sings 

In flattering phrase, this age at no time was 
On Earth one whit more than it is to-day ; 
And, if it ever was, ’twas only so, 

As all good men can bring it back to-morrow. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE,. 


Tis no doubt pleasant 
Ourselves with our own selves to occupy, 
Were but the profit equal to the pleasure. 
Inwardly no man can his inmost self 
Discern; the gauge that from himself he takes 
Measures him now too small, and now too great. 
Only in man man knows himself, and only 
Life teaches each man what each man is worth. 


QUARRELS. 


When two men quarrel, who owns the coolest head 
Is most to blame. 


GOOD SOCIETY. 


Reader. 


What means this rabble of low people here— 
Quack doctor, juggler, beggar, gondolier ? 

Hast seen no good society, that you 

Should waste good verse on such uncultured crew? 


Poet. 


Oh yes! your good society, in the mint 

Of courts ’tis coined, and very well I know it; 
So fine and featureless, it leaves no hint 

For smallest touch of nature to a poet. 


SELF-LIMITATION, 


The smallest man may be complete, if he confine his activity within 
the natural range of his capacities and dexterities; but even superior 
talents will be obscured, defeated, and destroyed, if this indispensable 
instinct of self-limitation is wanting. Mistakes arising from this defect 
will come more and more to the front in modern times; for who shall 
be able to satisfy the demands of an age, living under the stimulus of 
a constant high pressure, and the excitement of a hot-spurred progression ? 









Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


THE WORLD, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


Live with the world whoso has nerve 
To make the world his purpose serve; 
But, if you leave your lofty level 

To do the world’s vile command, 
You were as well to let the devil 
Keep all your gear in hand. 










CONSCIENCE AND ACTION, 


The man of action has no conscience in the moment of action; only 
the observer passes a severe judgment. 






PROPHETS, 


Who spouts his message to the wilderness 
Lightens his soul, and feels one burden less: 

But to the people preach, and you will find 
They’ll pay you back with thanks ill to your mind. 








MONUMENTS. 


The marble bears his name, and tells his story. 
But you'll forgive me, if I hint the truth: 
You gild the monument in honest sooth, 
Not for his honour, but for your own glory. 








ENVY. 


Envy must be: e’en let her feed her grudge! 
Truth will shine out, when time shall be the judge; 
*Tis an old use that hath been, and will be, 

That where the sun his liberal light may throw, 
The heat comes with it, and the grass-will grow. 









YOUTH. 


Who may be proud? the young: for why? the pride 
Of life is theirs, and Time is on their side. 





DIVIDE ET IMPERA. 


Divide and rule, the politician cries ; 
Unite and lead, is watchword of the wise. 





SLANDER. 


Go north and south on German ground, 
Eastward and westward wander, 

Two nasty things you'll find abound— 

Tobacco-smoke, and slander. 








UTOPIA. 


Your lazy loon, if dainty pigeons 

Up to his mouth well roasted flew, 
He would not taste them, no, not he, 
Unless well carved and served up too! 






Words of Wisdom trom Goethe. 


PERVERSITY, 


An ill-starred devil is the man, 

Who will not do the thing he can; 
And what he can’t, with blind ambition 
Will do, and works his own perdition. 


TO-DAY. 


To-day, to-day, only show valiant face, 
And you have gained a hundred days of grace. 


SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 


In still retreat a thoughtful talent thrives, 
But in the stream and current of the world 
The character grows strong. 


SECRECY. 


Your purpose told to others, is your own 

No longer; with your will once set at large 
Blind accident will sport. Who would command 
Mankind must hold them fast by swift surprise. 
Nay, more; even with the strongest will we fail 
To do great things, crossed by a thousand wills 
With petty contradiction. 


RICHES. 


Every one who knows to use the wealth which he possesses, has 
enough: to be wealthy is a cumbrous business, unless you know how 
to use your resources. 


GOD. INNATE IDEAS, 


There is a universe within, 

The world we call the soul, the mind: 
And in that world what best we find 
We stammer forth, and think no sin 

To call it God, and our God, and 

Give heaven and earth into His hand, 
And fear His power, and search His plan 
Darkly, and love Him, when we can. 


THE INFINITE, 


Wouldst thou with thy bounded sight 
Make survey of the Infinite, 

Look right and left, and everywhere, 
Into the finite—you’ll find it there. 


TOLERATION, 


The Pater noster is a goodly prayer, 

That helped poor sinners out of many a scrape: 
And if one prays it noster Pater, 

Well, let it help him in that shape! 





Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


FREEDOM. 


Man was not born to say—ZJ will be free ; 
No higher good a noble man may wish, 
Than with a loyal heart to serve a prince 
Whom he respects and honours. 


OBEDIENCE, 


A noble master all may well obey 
Whose word convinces, where his will commands. 


ORIGINALITY. 


You're a disciple of no school, 

And own no living master’s rule ; 

Nor have dead men in Greece or Rome 
Taught you things better learned at home; 
This means, if I am not mistaking— 
You’re a prime fool of your own making. 


GoD. 


No! such a God my worship may not win, 
Who lets the world about his finger spin 

A thing extern: my God must rule within, 
And whom I own for Father, God, Creator, 
Holds nature in himself, himself in nature : 
And in his kindly arms embraced, the Whole 
Doth live and move by his pervading soul. 


THE DIVINE PROCEDURE, 


How '—when /—and where !—the gods give no reply; 
What they will do, they do: nor heed your Why? 


THE BIBLE. 


I am persuaded that the Bible will always appear to us more beauti- 
ful, the more it is understood,—that is to say, the more we comprehend 
that every word in it which we take up in its universal significance, and 
apply to our own case, had always an immediate and peculiar application 
connected with the circumstances out of which it arose. 


CHANCE, 


That which in the enterprises of human beings transcends all calcula- 
tion, and which is apt to show its power most precisely when human. 
nature is lifting itself most proudly—what men call cuance—this is 
just Gop, who in this incomprehensible way invades our little sphere 
with His omnipotence, and disturbs our grandest plans, by the intrusion 
vl v to us is a mere trifle, but to Him is part of an all-embracing 

nd. 





Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


GENUS IRRITABILE VATUM. 


I know him well; not hard is he to know, 
Too proud to mask himself. You see him sink 
Into himself, as if he held the world 

In his sole bosom, in himself complete 

A compact world, and all around him else 
Vanished in blank indifference. It may rise 
Or fall or float at large, no whit cares he— 
When lo! all in a minute, as when a mine 
Fires at a spark, at touch of joy or sorrow, 
Anger or whim, he breaks into a flame: 

And then what he would grasp must own his hold, 
And all things be that he thinks ought to be, 
And in a moment to his wish must rise 

What for long years in the slow womb of time 
Needs silent preparation. From himself, 

He with ingenious wilfulness demands 

The impossible, that he may have a right 

To ask the same from others. He would bind 
The two ends of all things with hasty bond 

In his soul, a task which in a million men 
One may achieve—and he is not the man; 
But, clutching madly at the stars, he falls 
Back to the earth, no bigger than before. 


LIMITS OF HUMANITY. 


When the eternal 

Father of gods and men 
Soweth with kindly hand 
Forth from the rolling clouds 
Lightnings of blessing 

Over the fields of Earth, 
Humbly, then, I the last 
Hem of his garment kiss, 
With the love and the fear 
Of a child in my breast. 


For with the gods 

May no son of man compare: 

If upward he soareth,: 

Touching with head sublime 
Stars that eternal shine, 

Nowhere he finds there 

Place for his foot to stand, 

And with him freely 

Sport there the birds and clouds. 


When he with strong 
And marrowy bones stands 
On the well-grounded 

Base of the solid earth, 





Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


Not even then 

He dares with the oak compare, 
Or with the vine 

That clambers around its trunk. 


Say what distinguisheth 
Gods from the sons of men? 
They are as waves 

That rolling-on waves flow 
In an eternal stream : 

Us the wave lifteth, 

Us the wave whelmeth, 

And we are seen no more. 


Small is the ring 

That claspeth our life round; 
And generations 

On generations 

Coming and going, 

Add link to link 

Of an infinite chain. 


THE VOCATION OF MAN, 


Noble be man, 
Friendly and good, 
For goodness alone 
Stamps him diverse 
From all the creatures 
That walk the earth. 


Hail to the unknown 
Mightier beings 
Whom we anticipate ! 
What in the human 
Typed we behold 
Leads to a faith 

In the primal Divine. 


For Nature knows 

No feeling for man; 

The sun doth shine 

On the bad and the good; 
On fair and on foul 

With indifferent eye 

Look moon and stars. 


Wind and water, 
Thunder and hail, 
Rush on their path, 
And with hasty clutch 
They seize as they pass 
This one and that. 





Words of Wisdom from Goethe. 


Even so Fortune 
Blindly seizes 

Now the light locks 
Of innocent boyhood, 
Now the bald crown 
Of the hoary offender. 


Bound by eternal 
All-embracing 

Iron decrees, 

We must accomplish 
Each man his fated 
Circle of being. 


But in the human 

Range of his action 

May, like a god, 

May achieve the impossible ; 
He distinguishes, 

Chooses and judges, 

And gives to the moment 
The stamp of endurance. 


He alone 

Rewardeth the good, 
Chastiseth the bad, 
And all extravagant 
Random endeavours 
Binds with the bond 
Of a common design. 


And we wisely 

Adore the Immortals, 
Deeming them brothered 
With what is most human, 
In the great cosmos, 
Willing and working 
What in their small lives 
Men may achieve. 


The noble man 

Be friendly and good, 
Shaping unwearied 

The useful, the right, 
Planting before us 

A sensible type 

Of those beings unseen 
Whom by faith we divine! 





The Canonisation of Cobden. 


THE CANONISATION 


In seasons of doubt and failing 
faith, it has been a common ex- 
pedient of the Church of Rome to 
excite a reaction by adding a new 
saint to the Calendar. The prac- 
tice was believed to be of great 
efficacy in stablishing orthodoxy ; 
although it provoked the sneer 
that the growth of the Church 
triumphant was in inverse ratio 
to that of the Church militant. A 
similar feeling must have suggested 
the suitability of the present mo- 
ment for publishing a life of Cob- 
den. At a time when men’s con- 
victions are being seriously shaken 
in the soundness of his opinions, 
and when his policy is working 
more widespread depression in 
our national prosperity than that 
which existed under the system he 
overturned, it is perhaps a judi- 
cious move to claim for Cobden 
his place in the Radical pantheon. 
There is one disadvantage attend- 
ant on the process of canonisation. 
The devil’s advocate is allowed to 
have his say, and he seldom fails to 
put his finger on a speck in a robe 
that people had previously been 
well content to consider as spotless. 
In the case before us, however, 
we are inclined to think that the 
counsel we have alluded to would 
be much more inclined to rest his 
case upon the arguments of Mr. 
Morley than on the character of 
Cobden. 

In some respects Mr. Morley’s 
‘Life of Richard Cobden’ com- 
pares advantageously with recent 
biographies of politicians of the 
same school. No statesman of emi- 
nence can die nowadays but his 
remains are pounced apon, as soon 


OF COBDEN. 


as the breath is out of his body, by 
at least half-a-dozen literary ghouls, 
who will have their different me- 
moirs ready for the press almost 
before the coffin is screwed down. 
Indeed in this impatient age we 
go farther, and write “lives” that 
their illustrious possessors show no 
immediate indications of relinquish- 
ing. Mr. Morley’s memoir is, of 
course, of a very different stamp 
from a class of biographies that can 
have no higher value than to grat- 
ify public curiosity. Sixteen years 
have elapsed since Cobden’s death ; 
and if the time is too short to esti- 
mate the real influences of his work, 
it is long enough to justify an at- 
tempt to record the character and 
labours of the man before the gen- 
eration that was contemporary with 
him has passed altogether away. 
Mr. Morley has had great advan- 
tages in writing his memoir. Cob- 
den has been long enough dead to 
make the revival of his memory in- 
teresting, and yet not so long as 
to render the events amid which 
he moved unfamiliar to us. His 
life, too, was almost wholly a pub- 
lic career, well marked and care- 
fully recorded in the journalism of 
his time. There is amplitude of 
expressed opinion regarding both 
Cobden and his work to aid a bio- 
grapher in forming his own views. 
As was to be expected, a writer 
of Mr. Morley’s independence of 
mind follows his own judgment. 
We do not feel, however, that 
Cobden’s memory profits by the 
author’s originality. Cobden was 
the most genial of agitators, while 
Mr. Morley is the most bilious of 
biographers. Hence we meet with 
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an incongruity between the author 
and his subject which must rather 
mar the enjoyment of the book, 
and which is not lessened by the 
fact that we have quite as much 
to do with Mr. Morley as with Mr. 
Cobden in these two volumes. Mr. 
Morley evidently is not possessed 
of the quality of self-suppression, 
that is so essential in the compo- 
sition of a good biography. We 
do not doubt that his opinions 
upon politics and political economy 
are regarded as sound and weighty 
by persons of his own school; but 
even these must feel that he has 
pushed his own intellectual exis- 
tence so far into the foreground as 
to throw Cobden into the shade. 
The result is, that his ‘ Life of 
Cobden’ is a work which no one 
except the genuine Radical can 
read with patience. 

The story of the Free Trade 
agitation, which can best be told 
through the life of its leader, is a 
subject of general interest to all 
classes of politicians at the present 
moment. Mr. Morley, however, 
presents himself between us and 
Cobden as an opaque body that 
always obstructs and sometimes 
baffles vision; and if his book 
be not widely read, the mishap 
is due to his own method. Cob- 
den’s career possesses interest for 
every one; but there are many, 
we fear, who have no more anxiety 
to learn Mr. Morley’s views on 
matters political than to hear Mrs. 
Todgers’s notion of a wooden leg. 
There is, however, one quality that 
Mr. Morley brings to his task as 
biographer which makes his work 
of -value. His political views are 
so narrow—he is so incapable of 
estimating that there can be an- 
other aspect to a question besides 
his own, and another construction 

laced upon statements the reverse 
of that which he has formed in 
his own mind—that he lays bare 


Cobden’s character and the League 
agitation with perfect frankness. 
With the intolerance of his fac- 
tion, he assumes that when he has 
stamped Cobden’s conduct with 
his own approbation there can be no 
dissent. Nor can we complain that 
he leaves us in doubt as to the 
opinions that we are to form upon 
the successive stages of Cobden’s 
career. Mr. Morley is as prompt in 
making his appearance at the end 
of each scene as the Chorus in a 
Greek play. He takes upon him- 
self the task of directing the feel- 
ings of the audience, with a lofty 
scorn for the unappreciative, and a 
contumelious frown for any one 
who is disposed to raise a hiss ; and 
so the performance goes on. 

Apart from Cobden’s political 
life, there is little to tell of him; 
but that little affords pleasant 
reading, and helps to neutralise the 
unfavourable view which cannot 
fail to be taken of his character 
as an agitator. The only pushing 
member of a shiftless, thriftless 
family, which he had to carry on 
his back all his life long, Cobden 
at the outset made his way in the 
world by the exercise of those quali- 
ties which we are wont to look upon 
as the characteristics of successful 
commercial enterprise. He first 
made his mark as a pushing com- 
mercial traveller; and the habits 
and views which he acquired in 
that line clung to him throughout 
life, and were the immediate causes 
of his successes and his failures. 
We have no intention of sneering 
at an important and respectable 
calling when we say that Cobden 
was as much a “bagman” when 
he was pushing -his hobbies in 
Parliament, as when he was en- 
deavouring to dispose of his cali- 
coes and muslins in the markets 
of Lancashire or Yorkshire. He 
never for a moment realised the 
fact that politics and commerce are 
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two different spheres, and that the 
principles which regulate the one 
cannot with propriety be imported 
into the other; and that the ex- 
pedients which may legitimately 
' be used to advance private enter- 
ests, cannot safely be used for the 
advancement of measures involvy- 
ing the destinies of nations. Yet this 
was the system on which Cobden 
wrought—a system too successful 
and attractive to be allowed to die 
with him, we regret to say. He might 
have risen to the highest eminence 
of commercial prosperity; but in- 
stead, by neglecting his business for 
politics, he reduced his house to the 
verge of bankruptcy, from which 
it was only saved by the assistance 
of his friends. Instead of retiring 
with the fortune which he must 
undoubtedly have secured had he 
minded his factories, he spent the 
last fifteen years of his life upon 
the provision made for him by his 
admirers, and that not without 
repeated supplementary assistance. 
We do not wonder, then, that 
Mrs. Cobden should have said in 
the last year of her husband’s 
life: “ I sometimes think that, after 
all the good work that you have 
done, and in spite of fame and 
great position, it would have been 
better for us both if, after you and 
I married, we had gone to settle in 
the backwoods of Canada.” Most 
people will agree that, so far as 
Cobden himself was concerned, his 
wife was right. His public life 
may be full of political triumph, 
but his private career is mainly one 
of pecuniary mischance. 

It is due to Mr. Morley to say 
that he enables us to form a complete 
estimate of the feelings and prin- 
ciples which launched Cobden be- 
fore the world as an agitator, and 
that he has succeeded in clearly 
tracing the development of his 
views, and in noting the points 
where one shade of policy passes 
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into another. We see in Cobden 
a born Radical. He starts in life 
with a dislike to what he regards 
as privileged classes, and a bitter 
hatred to any institutions that 
strike him as being exclusive. He 
is always unable to take an im- 
partial grasp of the conditions bind- 
ing together the many sections, so 
differently constituted, that make up 
the British nation. He has dreams 
of creating a Utopia, not by improv- 
ing and harmonising existing rela- 
tionships, but by the displacement 
of classes and the overthrow of 
institutions. In his early travels 
in America, he seems to have 
obtained occasional glimpses of a 
land of promise, and to have 
brought back impressions that 
helped greatly to make his views 
impracticable in their application 
to English politics. But it was 
his settlement in Manchester that 
really gave their distinctive char- 
acter to Cobden’s opinions. The 
wonderful impetus which had just 
been communicated to manufactur- 
ing industry by the application of 
steam-power, by the introduction of 
railways and steam-ships, and by 
the widening markets which the 
growth of America and the general 
peace of the Continent were offer- 
ing, turned Cobden’s head, as they 
turned the heads of many more 
astute men of business in the com- 
mercial centres of northern England. 
Manufactures, they saw, were to give 
a new colour to the national life of 
Britain. Capital, which had either 
been the exclusive possession of the 
aristocratic classes, or the accumu- 
lations of an old-fashioned and com- 
paratively slow commerce, was now 
created with a rapidity, and to an 
extent, that gave something of the 
character of a mania to manufac- 
turing enterprise. Great fortunes 
were rapidly made, and fell into 
the hands of men who, unused to 
the possession of wealth, began to 
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cast about them for recognition of 
their new position and influence. 
The marvellous growth of those 
laces which are now our greatest 
actory towns, and the apparent 
absence of limit to the extension 
of profitable industry, raised a 
presumption that the manufactur- 
ing classes were destined to over- 
shadow all other sections of the 
community; that the land should 
be made subservient to the main- 
tenance of factory work; and 
that the nation ought to be called 
upon to make any sacrifices cal- 
culated to advance the interests 
that were to form the future main- 
stay of British prosperity. It was 
a manufacturing millennium that 
Cobden and his sanguine coadjutors 
were seeking to set up, if they could 
only elbow out of the way those 
who either did not share their en- 
thusiasm, or who did not care to 
have their own prosperity impaired 
to swell the profits of the manufac- 
turing populations. 

There was much to be said in 
excuse of the spirit in which the 
Manchester party took to the 
field of politics. They did not 
then see the natural limits which 
must hem in every enterprise; 
they could not divine the acci- 
dental restrictions which the mu- 
tations of events must impose up- 
on business; they had little con- 
ception of what competition and 
from what quarters they were in 
the future to be exposed to; and 
they did not dream of the altered 
relations that were to overtake 
capital and labour, and give a back- 
ward twist to the growth of factory 
fortunes. They had, however, a 
keen sense of what they conceived 
to be their immediate self-interest. 
Give them peace at any price, so 
that they might have markets open 
all over the world for their wares; 
and give them cheap food, so that 
their artisans might be supported 
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on moderate wages, and the work- 
ing classes drawn towards the large 
towns, and they were well con- 
tent that the rest of the country 
should be left undisturbed to make 
the best of its changed situation. 
If the farmer’s profits were lessened, 
and the landlord’s rents reduced, 
there would of course be less em- 
ployment for rural labour, and bone 
and sinew would have to betake 
themselves to the great city to 
swell the supply of workmen there. 
We have never ceased to maintain 
that the battle of Free Trade was 
fought on interested grounds; and 
it is gratifying to have our view 
confirmed by one that has gone so 
thoroughly into the history of the 
movement as Mr. Morley has done. 
Speaking of Cobden’s first appear- 
ance in Parliament, Mr. Morley says, 
with delightful ingenuousness :— 


‘* Cobden’s intervention in the de- 
bate was then a parliamentary inci- 
dent. It was the symbol of a new 
spirit of self-assertion in a great social 
order. The Reform Bill had admitted 
manufacturing towns to a share of re- 
presentation. Cobden lost no time in 
vindicating the reality of this represen- 
tation. The conflict of the last five 
years was not merely a battle about 
a customs duty; it was a struggle for 
political influence and social equality 
between the landed aristocracy and 
the great industrialists. It is 
only by reading the correspondence of 
that time, and listening to the men 
who still survive without having left 
its passions behind them, that we real- 
ise the angry astonishment with which 
the old society of England beheld the 
first serious attempts of a new class to 
assert its claim to take a foremost 
place.” 

In other words, the Free Trade 
movement was an agitation for 
political power in the interests of 
a class, and not the “battle about 
a customs duty” which was to bring 
us national prosperity and do jus- 
tice to every section of industry, as 
Cobden and his party always main- 
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tained it to be. An admission like 
this simplifies greatly our task of 
considering Cobden’s career. It 
was no crime of the “ great indus- 
trialists” to enter on a struggle 
with the landed aristocracy for “ po- 
litical influence and social equality.” 
Our constitution is so framed as to 
invite such contests; and the better 
every interest that holds a real 
stake in the country is represented 
in both Government and Legislature, 
the stronger must the nation be. 
But if the Free Trade agitation 
had been frankly acknowledged to 
be a pretext for striking a blow at 
the landed classes, and not pressed 
as a movement for promoting the 
general welfare of the nation, the 
issue of the struggle must have been 
much more doubtful ; while our pres- 
ent views of the principles on which 
Free Trade rested must sustain a 
severe shock. If we look around us 
at the present time, we find much to 
corroborate Mr. Morley’s assertion. 
If Free Trade was a blow aimed 
at the landed aristocracy, who shall 
say that in these days of agricul- 
tural depression, reduced: rents, and 
farmers’ alliances, it has not struck 
home? But in assenting to it, the 
country certainly did not mean to 
sanction any measure injurious to 
the landed classes; and the Anti- 
Corn-Law League professed itself to 
be the friend of all interests con- 
nected with the land, and loudly 
declared that both owner and farmer 
must participate to the full extent 
in the universal prosperity that was 
to flow from its programme. The 
chief impression which a perusal of 
Mr. Morley’s narrative of Cobden’s 
struggles on behalf of the abolition 
of the Corn Laws leaves upon 
his readers, must be the feeling 
that an agitation which required 
such an enormous expenditure of 
money, oratory, and publications, 
continued over a number of years, 
could have had but a feeble hold 
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on the common-sense views of 
the English nation. The idea of 
Free Trade was new to the people 
outside the great cities, and they 
did not take to it with confidence 
until it had been crammed down 
their throats by every argument 
and expedient the League could 
think of, and fanned by every side- 
wind, political and social, that the 
agitators could make to blow on the 
impressionable minds of the masses. 
The populations of the chief towns, 
forgetting that man cannot live by 
bread alone, readily responded to 
the bait of a cheap loaf. But the 
county populations would not at first 
be persuaded by the League lectur- 
ers how badly off they were, and 
were rude enough to subject these 
emissaries to rough handling, which 
Mr. Morley unscrupulously sets 
down as having been prompted by 
the squirearchy and monopolists. 
The doctrines which the League 
taught were new and alarming 
enough to the people to rouse their 
feelings, and they resented the im- 
passioned attacks upon those on 
whose lands they lived, and to 
whom they had been accustomed 
to look up to with respect. It was 
only by flavouring their doctrines 
with Radicalism, and even a dash 
of Communism, that the League 
orators succeeded in working up the 
passions of the masses outside the 
manufacturing centres. The agita- 
tion was popularly associated in the 
ideas of the labouring classes with 
the Chartist movement, and re- 
ceived no small support from the 
organisations that were at work in 
the advancement of that delusion. 
Cobden himself professed to be 
careful to keep Free Trade aloof 
from that impracticable political 
ideal; but, in reality, he was con- 
tent to accept the influence of any 
other agitation that was thrown into 
his own scale. 

What really strengthened Cob- 
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den’s position, and tended to his 
ultimate success, was the unsatis- 
factory condition in which the corn 
duties then stood. If we admit 
the policy of a duty on corn, we 
must admit also there is the utmost 
difficulty in settling an imppost that 
will suit the different requirements 
of the State, the grower, and the 
consumer. Our fiscal treatment of 
the Corn Laws had been neither 
intelligent in treatment nor happy 
in effect. The main trouble had 
sprang from the relation which 
the agricultural industry’s claim to 
Protection bore to the Govern- 
ment’s wish to facilitate the im- 
portation of food-supplies, and 
which led to the preference of a 
sliding-scale to a fixed duty. Hus- 
kisson’s legislation, by its fallacious 
principles not less than its disas- 
trous results, had excited a dissatis- 
fied spirit of inquiry into the Corn 
Laws; while the fact that he had 
practically withdrawn Protection 
from commerce to retain it to agri- 
culture, gave the traders a griev- 
ance that was only too well found- 
ed. The Duke of Wellington had 
carried a bill on Canning’s prin- 
ciple “of making the duty vary 
inversely with the price of grain in 
the home market.” In practice, 
the Duke’s bill fixed the duty at 
23s. 8d. when the price of wheat 
in the home market was 64s. 
“Thus, when wheat was at 69s., 
the duty was 16s. 8d.; and when 
the home price rose to 73s., then 
the duty fell to the nominal rate 
of 1s. This was the Corn Law 
which Cobden and his friends rose 
up to overthrow.” No doubt 
many objections might justly be 
taken both to the principle of 
the bill and the incidence of the 
rates, and many arguments = 
have been adduced for the ig 


alternative of a fixed duty. In 
fact, the time when Cobden began 
to agitate was a most favourable 
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one for the reorganisation of our 
tariff, and for recognising the al- 
tered conditions that had overtaken 
commerce and agriculture respec- 
tively. Had Manchester contented 
itself with pressing its just claims, 
much national good might have 
sprung from the discussion. But 
nothing short of Free Trade would 
serve the purpose of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League in dealing a blow in 
the interests of the “great indus- 
trialists” at the “landed aristoc- 
rac Thad 

But we are falling into Mr. Mor- 
ley’s own error of leaving Cobden too 
much in the background, and must 
now take some notice of the part 
which he played in the conflict. It 
was in October 1838 that the Anti- 
Corn-Law Association was founded 
in Manchester; and from that date 
down to the period of repeal, Cob- 
den may be said to have devoted his 
whole time and energy to pressing 
the question. He had the example 
of the successful agitation of O’Con- 
nell—who had stood godfather to 
him when he at first failed to carry 
Stockport—before his eyes; and he 
laid bis plans very much on the same 
lines as those on which Catholic 
emancipation had been urged for- 
ward until it became a subject that 
a party Government could not re- 
fuse to deal with. During the three 
years preceding the fall of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, the paid lecturers 
of the League had been endeavour- 
ing to stir up feeling in favour of 
Free Trade all over the country, 
but had met with little success 
outside the manufacturing districts, 
and no impression had been made 
upon any of the leading organs of 
public opinion. In the general 
election of 1841, a small number 
of repealers got into the House; 
and among others, Cobden was re- 
turned for Stockport. He at once 
spoke on the subject of Free Trade, 
in the debate which led to the 
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break-up of Lord Melbourne’s Gov- 
ernment, but did not obtain much 
attention for his views. He is, 
however, as confident in himself 
as contemptuous of his opponents. 
“All my friends say I did well. 
But I feel it very necessary to be 
cautious in speaking too much.” 
He was answered by “a _ booby 
who let fly at the manufacturers.” 
Shortly after, he writes of his oppo- 
nents as “ young obscures,” “ youn 
fry,” “classicals,” “noodles;” and 
although the youngest of legisla- 
tors, he places himself at the outset 
upon a comparatively lofty altitude 
among his fellow-members of Parlia- 
ment. Although, perhaps, the least 
narrow and most tolerant of the 
Manchester agitators, Cobden had 
all the intense contempt for any 
one who could hold a view opposite 
to his own, which has become one 
-of the most marked characteristics 
of present-day Radicalism, and of 
which we may point to the volumes 
before us as bearing unimpeachable 
testimony. 

It was not until Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright took to the country 
to agitate, that the principles of 
the League began to make head- 
way. Mr. Morley sees in the pic- 
ture of “two plain men leaving their 
homes and their business, and go- 
ing over the length and breadth 
of the land to convert the nation,” 
“something apostolic.” In one re- 
spect, the parallel does not hold 
-good, for the League was already 
raising and spending enormous 
sums in promoting the spread of 
its principles. We must quote Mr. 
Morley’s contrast of these latter-day 
apostles :— 


‘Tt has often been pointed out how 
the two great spokesmen of the League 
were the complements of one another ; 
‘how their gifts differed so that one 
exactly covered the ground which the 
-other was predisposed to leave com- 
— untouched. The differences 
‘between them, it is true, were not so 





many as the points of resemblance. 
If in Mr. Bright there was a deeper 
austerity, in both there was the same 
homeliness of allusion, and the same 
graphic plainness. Both avoided the 
stilted abstractions of rhetoric, and 
neither was ever afraid of the vulgarity 
of details. In Cobden, asin Bright, we 
feel that there was nothing personal or 
small, and that what they cared for so 
vehemently were great causes. There 
was a resolute standing aloof from the 
small things of party, which would be 
almost arrogant, if the whole texture 
of what they had to say were less 
thoroughly penetrated with political 
morality, and with humanity. Then 
there came the points of difference. 
Mr. Bright had all the resources of 
passion alive within his breast. He 
was carried along by vehement politi- 
cal anger, and deeper than that there 
glowed a wrath as stern as that of an 
ancient prophet. To cling to a mis- 
chievous error seemed to him to savour 
of moral depravity and corruption of 
heart. What he saw was the selfish- 
ness of the aristocracy and the land- 
lords, and he was too deeply moved 
by hatred of this, to care to deal 
very patiently with the bad reasoning 
which their own self-interest inclined 
his adversaries to mistake for good. 
His invective was not the expression 
of mere irritation, but of profound 
and menacing passion. Hence he 
dominated his audiences from a 
height, while his companion rather 
drew them along after him as friends 
and equals. Cobden was by no means 
incapable of passion, of violent feel- 
ing, or of vehement expression. His 
fighting qualities were in their own 
way as formidable as Mr. Bright’s; 
and he had a way of dropping his 
jaw and throwing back his head, when 
he took off his gloves for an encounter 
in good earnest, which was not less 
alarming to his opponents than the 
more sombre style of his colleague. 
Still it was not passion to which we 
must look for the secret of his orato- 
rical success. I have asked many 
scores of those who knew him, Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals, what 
this secret was; and in no single case 
did my interlocutor fail to begin, and 
in nearly every case he ended as he 
had begun, with the word persuasive- 
ness.” 
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We may descend from “ stilted 
abstractions” to the concrete dif- 
ference between the two, and plain- 
ly say that Mr. Cobden cajoled while 
Mr. Bright bullied the masses. But 
their campaign was only attended 
by moderate success, and Mr. Mor- 
ley greatly overestimates the impres- 
sion they produced on the country. 
Instead of the sight of the “two 
plain men” calling forth the lofty 
feelings that are suggested in the 
above extract, their progress seems 
to have been more generally treated 
with ridicule. They drew large 
meetings of the workmen, and were 
supported by manufacturers and 
traders in the towns which they 
visited ; but it cannot be said that 
they succeeded in investing the 
movement with a national char- 
acter. In September 1842, Cobden 
himself admitted that they had suc- 
ceeded in producing nothing beyond 
a middle-class agitation. ‘“ We have 
carried it on by those means by 
which the middle class usually 
carries on its movements. We 
have had our meetings of Dissent- 
ing ministers; we have obtained 
the co-operation of the ladies; we 
have resorted to tea-parties, and 
taken those pacific means for carry- 
ing out our views which mark us 
rather as a middle-class set of agi- 
tators.” 

Among other “ middle class” ex- 
pedients of the League, pictorial 
representation occupied a promin- 
ent place, generally taking the form 
of bloated farmers and of labourers 
starved to skeletons, with gibbets 
and pendent bodies understood to 
have been consigned there by the 
tyranny of the upper classes, and 
with abundant representations of 
death’s-heads, cross-bones, and other 
relics of mortality suggestive of the 
people perishing under the influence 
of the Corn Laws. Connected with 
this subject there is a passage that 
we cannot read without pain. Mr. 


Morley tells us that Cobden had at 
the beginning of the movement 
been “very near securing the ser- 
vices” of Thackeray, who was then 
a struggling littérateur, with no bet- 
ter reputation to back him up than 
his authorship of the ‘Great Hog- 
garty Diamond.’ 

‘**Some inventor of a new mode: 
of engraving,’ Mr. Henry Cole wrote 
to Cobden, ‘told Mr. Thackeray that 
it was applicable to the designs for 
the Corn Laws. Three drawings of 
your Anglo-Polish Allegory have been. 
made and have failed. So Thackeray 
has given up the invention, and wood- 
engraving must be used. This will 
materially alter the expense. .. . I 
hope you will think as well of the ac- 
companying sketch—very rough, of 
course—as all I have shown it to, do. 
It was the work of only a few minutes, 
and I think, with its corpses, gibbet, 
and flying carrion-crow, is as sugges- 
tive as you can wish. We both thought 
that a common soldier would be better 
understood than any more allegorical 
figure. It is only in part an adapta- 
tion of your idea, but I think a suc- 
cessful one. Figures representin 
eagerness of exchange, a half-clothe 
Pole offering bread, and a weaver 
manufactures, would be idea enough 
for a design alone. Of course, there 
may be any changes you please in this 
present design. I think, forthe mul- 
titude, it would be well to have the 
ideas very simple and intelligible to 
all. The artist is a genius, both with 
his pencil and his pen. His vocation 
is literary. He is full of humour and 
feeling. Hitherto he has not had oc- 
casion to think much on the subject 
of Corn Laws, and therefore wants. 
the stuff to work upon. He would 
like to combine both writing and 
drawing when sufficiently primed, 
and then he would write and illus- 
trate ballads, or tales, or anything. 
I think you would find him a most 
effective auxiliary; and perhaps the 
best way to fill him with matter for 
illustrations, would be to invite him 
to see the weavers, their mills, shut- 
tles, et-cetera. If you like the sketch, 
perhaps you will return it to me, and 
I will put it in the way of being en- 
graved.’” 
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We trust the alliance was never 
concluded, otherwise the omission 
of some very important chapters 
in the ‘ Book of Snobs’ would be 
readily accounted for. 

There was, however, another 
means employed, which, quite as 
much as oratory and tea-meetings, 
was likely to popularise the question. 
We are told that in the course of 
the four years the League had been 
at work, from the beginning of 
1839 to the autumn of 1843, 
£100,000 had been spent in agi- 
tation. The Council then made 
up its mind to raise a new fund 
of £50,000, which was speedily 
collected. It must strike every 
impartial mind that the principles 
of Free Trade could have had but 
very slender hold of the opinions 
of the country when such an enor- 
mous expenditure was required to 
ripen them. “The scheme which 
we especially aim at carrying out,” 
writes Cobden, in a letter to Mr. 
Edward Baines, begging him to 
raise funds in the West Riding, 
“is this: To make an attack upon 
every registered elector of the king- 
dom, county and borough, by send- 
ing to each a packet of publications 
embracing the whole argument as 
it affects both the agricultural and 
trading view of the question. But 
the plan involves an expense of 
£20,000. .Add to this our in- 
creased .expenditure in _ lectures, 
&c., and the contemplated cost of 
the spring deputations in London, 
and we shall require £50,000 to 
do justice to the cause before next 
June.” In the course of next year 
“500 persons were employed in 
distributing tracts from house to 
house.” Five millions of these 
tracts, “weighing a hundred tons 
of paper”—Mr. Morley makes no 
allowance for the additional weight 
after printing—“had been scat- 
tered over the kingdom.” Out of 


£100,000 demanded for the cam- 
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paign of 1845, nearly £90,000 
was raised before the end of 1844, 
In 1845, the League’s expenses 
were £1000 a-week. And yet, in 
the opinion of the League itself, the 
agitation was not making headway 
in spite of this immense outlay. In 
the times of depression amid which 
the League had been started, it had 
met with much warm and general 
sympathy; but with the return of 
prosperity after 1843, the agitation 
cooled down,—a significant intima- 
tion that present relief rather than 
perpetual advantage was expected 
from the principles of Free Trade. 
It was felt that a change of tactics 
was necessary. Persuasion was not 
doing the work; and Cobden was 
planning a scheme for swamping 
the votes of the counties by the 
creation of forty- shilling free- 
holders, in which “not less than 
£250,000 were invested” in 1845. 
While at about the same time it 
was resolved to depend rather on 
agitation in Parliament than on 
an effort to rouse the feeling of 
the country. 

It is one of the disadvantages 
connected with government by 
party, that when a movement in 
the country attains a certain power, 
one or other of the divisions in the 
Legislature will swallow its scruples 
and turn it to capital, apart alto- 
gether from its real views regarding 
the merits involved. So it was in 
the case of Free Trade. The Whigs 
were fully as inimical to its princi- 
ples as were the Tories. The abuse 
which Mr. Cobden pours upon the 
Whigs is only surpassed by the 
contempt which his biographer ex- 
presses for the same party. Both 
Whigs and Tories regarded the Free 
Traders with distrust almost down 
to the very time when, in shifty cir- 
cumstances, they each saw an oppor- 
tunity of turning the movement to 
individual account. It certainly 
was not any great national feeling 
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that the League had succeeded 
in rousing upon the question of 
Free Trade, neither was it the 
power which the Free-Traders had 
acquired in Parliament, that com- 
pelled the Legislature to listen to 
their demands. It was because 
Free Trade could be made a means 
of either turning out a Govern- 
ment or of strengthening a Minis- 
try, that the policy of the League 
was adopted as a legitimate Parlia- 
mentary subject. 

We have no intention of defend- 
ing the course that Sir Robert 
Peel took throughout the Corn Law 
agitation; but at the same time, 
there is much that may be urged in 
extenuation of his conduct. He 
was statesman enough to recognise 
the difficulties which the Govern- 
ment had to face in dealing with 
the duties on food imports; but he 
had not the courage or the ability 
that was required to dissipate the 
delusions of the Leaguers, and to 
put the question upon a fair and 
reasonable footing. We must add 
to this that Peel’s mind was largely 
leavened by the commercial view 
of policy, and that he looked upon 
a transfer of power from the landed 
classes to the “great industrialists” 
as inevitable. This hypothesis, 
which can with little difficulty be 
substantiated, explains the grounds 
of Peel’s veering upon the questions 
of Free Trade. While the “ brut- 
ish squires and bull-frogs,” the 
“ noodles,” “ obscures,” and “ class- 
icals”—to quote Mr. Cobden— 
spoke from a plain common-sense 
point of view of the changes which 
their experience of agriculture told 
them must come over the landed 
interests, Peel never faced the main 
issues involved, but quibbled with 
the League upon questions of fin- 
ance, and rather sought to ridicule 
their arguments than to point out 
what would be the natural effects 
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of their policy. He felt all the 
economical difficulties which at- 
tached to the sliding-scale; per- 
haps he felt still more the political 
obstructions which stood between 
him and a fixed duty. On the 
whole, his course in 1842, when 
he declared for a modification 
of Canning’s sliding-scale _prin- 
ciple, and for reducing in a light 
degree the protection enjoyed by 
agriculturists in favour of consum- 
ers, is perfectly intelligible. The 
weak position which he took up 
naturally exposed him to the at- 
tacks of those who were Protec- 
tionists by conviction, as well as 
of those who fought the battle 
of Protection on purely personal 
grounds. Mr. Morley dates the 
change in Peel’s mind from the 
Report of the Import Duties Com- 
mittee of 1840. We cannot accept 
this view without qualifications. 
In spite of Peel’s proclivities to- 
wards a commercial policy—in spite 
of his natural dissatisfaction with 
the existing tariff, and his despair 
of being able to satisfy all parties 
by a revision—we have no reason 
to believe that Peel seriously con- 
templated the acceptance of the 
programme of the League as a part 
of Ministerial policy until towards 
the close of 1845. On 22d No- 
vember in that year, Lord John 
Russell, in a manifesto dated from 
Edinburgh, announced the adoption 
of the League principles by the 
Whig party; and this declaration, 
affecting as it did vitally the posi- 
tion, of his Ministry, practically 
made Sir Robert Peel bow to the 
behests of the agitators. We need 
not discuss the morality of Peel’s 
osition any more than that of Lord 
Sohn Russell’s. Neither will stand 
the application of a high test; and of 
the two, that of Lord John Russell 
and the Whigs who looked for office 
will bear the least inspection. There 
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were many circumstances apart from 
the bent of his personal views, that 
would go a considerable way in 
justifying Sir Robert Peel. The 
tectionists distrusted him, and 
baited him in the House, not only 
upon their own grounds, but upon 
others on which we are inclined to 
think they might have patriotically 
accorded him their support; and 
there was an element of bitterness 
in his position as a Minister that 
redisposes men’s minds to change. 
n Peel’s case Free Trade was, as 
Mr. Disraeli declared it to be, not 
a principle but an expedient. The 
Irish famine came opportunely for 
the Free-Traders, to quicken both 
the Minister’s conversion and the 
action of the Opposition; and it 
afforded Peel the excuse which he 
was perhaps waiting for, of buy- 
ing the support of the League to 
his staggering Government. It is 
impossible to trace any reasona- 
ble course of principle throughout 
Peel’s conduct, except that of polit- 
ical self-preservation ; and although 
he embraced the dogmas of Free 
Trade, it cannot be said that he 
ever evinced more than a feeble and 
half-hearted belief in them, except 
when he was driven by the Pro- 
tectionists to stand upon the defen- 
sive. He had no faith in the great 
moral revolution which Cobden 
prophesied Free Trade would bring 
about. Nor had he a sufficient 
answer for the warnings which 
the Protectionists uttered of dan- 
gers that must fall upon the land 
and the food-producing industries 
of the country. He was still to 
float for some time upon the wave 
of popularity which his conversion 
to Free Trade had stirred up; but 
his character as a statesman had 
sustained a shock from which it was 
destined never to recover. Even 


his position as the conceder of Free 
Trade stands far in the shade be- 
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hind Cobden the agitator, although 
Cobden and the League might have 
lectured and spent money for an 
indefinite number of years longer, 
had not one or both of the great 
parties in Parliament resolved to 
take advantage of the agitation in 
furtherance of purely party inter- 
ests. Cobden confesses that the 
country had been subjected to the 
gigantic influences of the League 
for a period of some seven years 
without making itself heard upon 
the subject with a distinctness 
that would have compelled any 
Ministry to listen to its wishes. 
The fact should not be forgotten 
that Free Trade was carried, not 
in response to a definite national 
sentiment, but as a means of bol- 
stering up Sir Robert Peel’s Gov- 
ernment; and if any one doubt the 
fact, let him read Mr. Morley’s two 
volumes. 

Mr. Morley has told us that the 
Free Trade struggle aimed at dis- 
placing the landed aristocracy to 
make room for the “great industri- 
alists.” His ‘Life of Cobden’ also 
enables us to estimate at its true 
worth another of the favourite pro- 
fessions of the League. Cobden 
posed as a farmer’s friend, the son 
of a farmer, and one who had the 
interests of agriculture quite as 
much at heart as those of trade. 
Yet he had sufficient penetration to 
foresee the severe struggle to which 
America, with its vast food - pro- 
ducing powers, would expose this 
country; and he prophesied that, 
within twenty years of 1835, the 
commercial importance of America 
would be more dreaded in England 
than the military power of Russia. 
Yet no one has done so much as 
Cobden himself did to aid American 
to supplant English industry; and 
his political penetration in this case 
only detracts from his cautiousness 
as astatesman. His sanguine disposi- 








tion, which led him to bring his own 
affairs to rack and ruin as often 
as his friends had put them right 
for him, led him to think that 
Britain had only to set the example 
of Free Trade-to lead all the nations 
of the world in her train. But 
though other countries gladly avail- 
ed themselves of the doctrine, so far 
as British markets were concerned, 
they held by their own tariffs, and 
very soon taught the world to 
understand that the only practi- 
cable approach towards Free Trade 
is to be made through Protection. 
The other side of Cobden’s politi- 
cal life is mainly made up of his 
championship of what has been 
called without much exaggeration 
the principles of “ peace at any 
price.” Here we are much more 
conscious of the narrowness of his 
intellect, than even in his promo- 
tion of a commercial policy. He 
had from early life a holy horror 
of armaments, which to him meant 
simply so much money misspent 
that might have been applied to 
the reduction of national taxation, 
and the energies of so many men 
withdrawn from the labour-market. 
In a visit to the Levant in 1837, 
he mourns over the ships of war 
that he sees at Valetta, and the 
men who, “to the number of six, 
seven, or eight hundred, are put 
to such exercise or employment as 
the ingenuity of the first lieuten- 
ant can devise on board ship, or 
else are suffered to wander on shore 
upon occasional leaves of absence. 
This is not the way either to make 
good sailors or to add to the power 
of the British empire. The ex- 


penses are borne by the industry 
of the productive classes at home. 
The wages of these idlers are paid 
out of the taxes levied upon the 
soap, beer, and tobacco, &c., con- 
sumed by the people of England ;” 
Peace had the great 


and so on. 
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recommendation of keeping the 
markets open; and no sacrifice was 
too great to offer, no aggression was 
too severe to be forgiven, in order 


that we might keep on good terms - 


with our neighbours, especially if 
these neighbours were consider- 
able consumers of British exports, 
Russia was an early and constant 
object of his adoration; and though 
he could not shut his eyes to her 
abuse of her strength, he would 
allow her to hold on her aggressive 
way unchecked so long as her ports 
were kept open. Of treaty obliga- 
tions Cobden recked nothing, and 
he would have had Britain draw 
herself like a snail within her 
shell, and wait until the first heavy 
foot that fell upon her crushed 
out her national existence. He 
would even have had her to give 
up her foreign possessions; and he 
was absolutely furious over the 
retention of Gibraltar. “ England 
for fifty years at Gibraltar is a 
spectacle of brute violence. . . . 
Upon no principle of morality,” 
he went on, “can this unique 
outrage upon the integrity of an 
ancient, powerful, and renowned 
nation be justified: the example, if 
imitated, instead of being shunned 
universally, would throw all the 
nations of the earth into barbarous 
anarchy.” Inspired by this denun- 
ciation, his biographer throws the 
mantle of prophecy over his shoul- 
der, and observes: “ Here, as else- 
where, we see how wrong is the 
begetter of wrong; for if Eng- 
land had not possessed Gibraltar, 
she would not have been tempted 
to pursue that turbulent policy in 
the Mediterranean which is still 
likely one day to cost her dear.” 
We shall not follow Mr. Morley 
into the regions of vaticination ; 
but if we look back to the past, we 
shall find that it was Janguage simi- 
larly imbecile that involved us in 
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the Crimean war, and that not so 
long ago, amid shouts of “ Perish 
India!” would have plunged us in- 
to difficulties in Eastern Europe, had 
not strong hands held the destinies 
of the nation. As Cobden had a 
panacea in Free Trade for the com- 
mercial and industrial evils of na- 


_ tions, so by arbitration he was to 


settle all international difficulties, 
and supplement universal Free 
Trade by universal Peace. “You 
seem puzzled about my motion in 
favour of international arbitration,” 
he writes to George Combe, the 
Edinburgh phrenologist, in whose 
theories Cobden was a devout be- 
liever. 

‘*Perhaps you have mixed it up 
with other theories to which I am no 
party. My plan does not embrace the 
scheme of a congress of nations, or 
imply the belief in the millennium, or 
demand your homage to the principle 
of non-resistance. I simply propose 
that England should offer to enter into 
an agreement with other countries— 
France, for instance—binding them to 
refer any dispute that may arise to 
arbitration. I do not mean, to refer the 
matter to another sovereign Power, 
but that each party should appoint 
plenipotentiaries in the form of com- 
missioners, with a proviso for calling 
in arbitrators in case they cannot 
agree,” 


Cobden entirely overlooked the 
probability, that as new courts 
breed new litigation, so the estab- 
lishment of a system of arbitration 
would create new international diffi- 
culties, which would have had to 
be smothered on one side or the 
other if there was a risk of war 
springing from their being put for- 
ward. It was perhaps fortunate 
for Cobden that he did not live to 
see arbitration secure peace at the 
cost of injustice in the case of the 
Alabama award, otherwise his faith 
in his plan must have been con- 
siderably shaken. 





The House would not hearken 
to Cobden more than to the other 
peace-at-any-price politicians; but 
that did not prevent either him or 
them from doing much national 
mischief. They did their utmost 
to make the masses believe that the 
best safeguard for peace was to leave 
the country open to invasion; they 
talked at their peace congresses at 
home and on the Continent as if the 
sole representation of English opin- 
ion had become centred in them- 
selves; and they led the foreign 
Powers to imagine that with Free 
Trade the British people had actu- 
ally sunk into a nation of shop- 
keepers. By their loose talk and 
pacific demonstrations Cobden and 
his friends had not less to do with 
plunging Russia into the Crimean 
war than had the blunders of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet. Yet he would 
have had the Government indulge 
in protests at times, as when Russia 
invaded Hungary, or when the Czar 
and the Emperor demanded the ex- 
tradition of the Hungarian rebels 
that had taken refuge in the terri- 
tories of the Porte. Wiser states- 
men, however, knew that such a 
protest, without force to back it up, 
would simply render the nation 
ridiculous. Throughout Lord Pal- 
merston’s career, Cobden was a de- 
termined opponent of his foreign 
policy, as indeed he would have 
been of the foreign policy of any 
British Minister. It must be ad- 
mitted that after the influence 
which the Free Trade movement 
had secured him began to fade 
away under Repeal, Cobden sank 
to the level of a mere meddler in 
politics; and that the House could 
expect no practical gain from his 
counsels. Soon both he and his 
friend Mr. Bright were made to feel 
the verdict of British opinion upon 


their want of both patriotism and 
common-sense. 


At the general 
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election of 1857, both Cobden and 
Mr. Bright received crushing de- 
feats at the poll; and Cobden made 
up his mind that “so long as I was 
in political life, should a war again 
break out between England and a 
great Power, I would never open 
my mouth upon the subject from 
the time the first gun was fired 
until peace was made”—a wise re- 
solution, which cannot be too highly 
commended to the imitation of all 
peace-at-any-price agitators. 

We can only notice one other 
important part in Mr. Cobden’s 
public career; and it was the last 
great measure in which he partici- 
pated. In this country we are ac- 
customed to give Cobden the entire 
credit of the French Commercial 
Treaty; but the suggestion was 
due to the French. The well- 
founded mistrust of the Third Napo- 
leon found an open expression both 
in the House of Commons and in the 
press, which Cobden and his faction 
did their best to stifle. Now that 
the policy of the Second Empire 
has been in a great measure laid 
bare, we can see that the public 
was right and Cobden wrong about 
the danger from France,—not that 
Napoleon entertained any direct 
hostility towards this country, but 
that his devious and shifty schemes 
of Continental policy might have 
at any time compelled Britain to as- 
sume a hostile attitude towards him. 
A sovereign in Napoleon’s unstable 
position could not afford to treat 
with contempt the suspicion with 
which his position was viewed in 
Britain, and he was anxious, if pos- 
sible, to make friendly approaches. 
Considering how commercial views 
ayy in our national policy, 
e thought a commercial treaty 
was one of the readiest means of 
securing the confidence of the Brit- 
ish middle classes. Lord John 
Russell was sounded by the French 


Ambassador, and M. Chevalier 
urged Cobden to undertake the 
subject. Mr. Morley seems anxi- 
ous to credit Mr. Bright with the 
authorship of the suggestion; but 
he admits that the “idea was in 
the air.” But it was from France 
that the wind blew; and as was to 
be expected, when Cobden under- 


took a private mission to convert — 


the Emperor, his task was not a 
difficult one. Napoleon had made 
up his mind to have a commercial 
treaty, even at the risk of irritating 
the French Protectionists. Cob- 
den found the approaches to the 
Emperor open to him, all the Min- 
isters gracious and obliging, and 
Napoleon himself exhibiting only 
that amount of coyness that gave 
Cobden an excuse for explaining 
away difficulties and for pressing 
his principles. There was no occa- 
sion for diplomacy; and we caa- 
not help thinking that Cobden 
himself, as well as his biographer, 
overestimates the importance of 
the part the former played in the 
negotiations. Indeed the fact that 
Cobden became the negotiator of a 
commercial treaty was a complete 
departure from his policy of Free 
Trade. His position was, that by 
means of a commercial treaty the 
way would be paved towards Free 
Trade in France; but even for this 
object he was, according to his own 
standard, doing evil that good 
might come. That the treaty 
has been of substantial benefit to 
French industry no one will deny; 
that British manufactures have 
benefited by it seems more than 
doubtful, if we may trust the 
evidence tendered quite recently 
to the Commissioners engaged in 
the revision of the treaty. In 
fine, twenty years’ experience of 
the treaty leaves France even 
more disposed to Protection than 
she was before, if we may judge by 
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the difficulties which have twice 
postponed the negotiations for re- 
vision, and which would not improb- 
ably lead to the retirement of the 
Gladstone Government from the 
project, but for its dread of the 
Fair Trade feeling receiving an im- 
petus in consequence. And twenty 
years’ experience of the treaty has 
only served to stamp it as a very 
mediocre piece of statesmanship, 
with all its promises unfulfilled, and 
all its disadvantages aggravated. 
We are obliged to say a word 
about Cobden’s personal fortunes. 
The subject is not a pleasant one, 
but it must necessarily enter into 
an estimate of his political charac- 
ter. An attempt has been made to 
draw a parallel between Cobden 
and Pitt, who shattered his private 
resources in attending to the public 
service of the country. The two 
cases are as different as can well 
be. Cobden’s only claim to pub- 
lic attention when he first came 
forward, rested on the fact that he 
was a man of business; and people 
were inclined to give him their 
confidence on the supposition that 
one who had created a great busi- 
ness out of nothing must surely be 
a person of sound financial abilities, 
and as such capable of giving good 
advice regarding the economical 
policy of Government. But what 
are the facts? In 1845, when he 
was on the point of winning his 
great Free Trade victory, he-was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. From this 
he was rescued by Mr. Bright and 
one or two other friends, “ who pro- 
cured the sum of money which suf- 
ficed to tide over the emergency.” 
The reason of this distress is set 
down to Cobden’s having devoted 
himself to the cause of Free Trade to 
the neglect of his private business. 
Such a course, it must be felt, dis- 
tinctly detracts from a man’s per- 
sonal character. It is nothing to 
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the moral question involved that the 
cause for which Cobden was strug- 
gling might be great and glorious 
and disinterested. His ethical posi- 
tion was not one whit better than 
that of a grocer who gets into the 
‘Gazette’ by neglecting his shop to 
run about the country agitating for 
the release of the Claimant. After 
Free Trade was won, Cobden, whose 
affairs seem to have been getting 
worse instead of mending, was pre- 
sented by his admirers with a large 
sum of money, “ between seventy- 
five and eighty thousand pounds.” 
Mr. Morley thinks “it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a discussion of the 
propriety of Cobden’s acceptance” of 
this “ testimonial”; and we on our 
part have no wish to dwell on a 
matter which is as distasteful to us 
as it apparently is to his biographer. 
But it pertains to our estimate of 
Cobden’s public capacity to inquire 
how he disposed of this fortune. 
The same sanguine spirit which had 
led him in 1835 to make specula- 
tive purchases of land in Manches- 
ter, expecting that factories, streets, 
and squares would spring up on the 
blocks as by the wand of an en- 
chanter, misled him in his disposal 
of the means with which the public 
had presented him. ~* For five-and- 
twenty years waste spaces between 
Victoria Park and Rusholme, in 
Quay Street and Oxford Street, bore 
melancholy testimony to a miscalcu- 
lation ; and for five-and-twenty years 
Cobden paid a thousand pounds a- 
year in the shape of chief rent for a 
property which thus brought him 
not a shilling of return.” His “ mis- 
calculation” was not less disastrous 
when he got the testimonial into 
his hands. Part of the money was 
happily invested in the purchase of 
the farm of Dunford, in West Sus- 
sex, which had once belonged to his 
grandfather; but with the rest he 
speculated in shares of the Illinois 
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Central Railway, which unfortu- 
nately were not fully paid up. The 
enthusiastic anticipations of pros- 
perity which coloured Cobden’s 

usiness, not less than his political, 
views, led him to expect almost 
immediate returns from a railway 
possessing such immense natural 
advantages, 

** *T recollect,’ says Mr. W. S. Lind- 
say, ‘having many conversations with 
Cobden on this subject. Iagreed with 
him entirely as to the prospects of the 
line, but we differed as to the time 
when the large prospective profits of 
the undertaking could be realised. 
He thought they were close at hand; 
I, on the contrary, held the opinion 
that, while all the land would in time 
find purchasers, they would belong 
rather to the next generation than to 
our own. In this instance my views 
came true,.’” 

The upshot was, that in 1858 
a call was made upon the shares, 
which Cobden was in no condition 
to meet. 


‘* Mr. Thomasson of Bolton hearing 
from Mr. Slagg, their common friend, 
that Cobden was embarrassed by one 
of these outstanding loans for the II- 
linois shares, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, released the shares, 
and sent them to Cobden, with a re- 
quest that he would do him the favour 
to accept their freedom at his hands, 
in acknowledgment of his vast ser- 
vices to his country and mankind. On 
a later occasion, when the same diffi- 
culty recurred for the same reasons, 
Mr. Thomasson went down to Mid- 
hurst, ascertained the circumstances, 
and insisted that Cobden should ac- 
cept a stilllargersum, refusing a for- 
mal acknowledgment, and handing it 
over in such a form that the trans- 
action was not known to any one but 
Cobden and himself.” 


Two years after Cobden was 
again in such straits that he had 
to apply to “one of his oldest and 
most confidential friends in Man- 
chester for aid and advice.” The 
result on this occasion was “a sub- 
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scription privately raised, which 
amounted to the sum of £40,000.” 

It is with a feeling of pity for 
Cobden that we have followed Mr. 
Moriey through these details; but 
it is our duty to ask whether the 
public views of a man who could 
make such “miscalculations” in 
his own private affairs, deserve to 
carry the weight that his disciples 
attach to them? The same over- 
sanguine spirit that misled Cob- 
den in his own business transac- 
tions coloured all his views of 
financial policy. He failed in his 
personal expectations; who can say 
that his public prognostications 
have come more true? He believed 
that Free Trade was to prove a 
panacea for all the distresses of 
the nation; have periods of com- 
mercial and agricultural depression 
been less frequent or less severely 
felt since we gave effect to his 
views? He prophesied that Bri- 
tain had only to set the example 
to make all the great commercial 
states of the world converts to 
Free Trade; has a single nation 
followed his lead? and is not Pro- 
tection to-day gaining fresh con- 
verts among the ablest statesmen 
and economical thinkers in both 
Germany and America? And yet 
the authority of Cobden is largely 
appealed to as a ground why we 
should accept Free Trade as a dogma, 
to be received implicitly and with- 
out question. The intolerance with 
which the League pressed its prin- 
ciples upon the country is still ex- 
erted in their maintenance; and 
even a demand for a fair considera- 
tion of the Free Trade system is 
decried as sacrilege. Every ques- 
tion is admitted to have two sides 
to it, but Free Trade must form the 
exception. Yet we see from Cob- 
den’s life that the system was form- 
ed upon very imperfect premisses, 
and that it was pressed upon the 
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country in the light of expecta- 
tions which have never been real- 
ised. Cobden’s friends might bear 
the burden of his private miscal- 
culations; for his public errors the 
country has had, and will have, to 
pay. 

We have said that we do not 
think Cobden’s reputation will 
stand higher in the minds of those 
who read Mr. Morley’s volumes; 
and yet, if we can only turn away 
from the picture of the political 
agitator, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the man himself, we 
meet with many qualities that are 
both likeable and estimable. His 
unvarying kindness to his relations, 
the strength of his friendships, his 
real sympathy with the cause of the 
distressed and the oppressed, sprang 
from a better side of his nature 
than that which he presented to 
the public from the platform. We 
believe him to have been in the 
main sincere in his convictions, 
although the methods which he re- 
sorted to when impressing them on 
the public were very often those of 
the charlatan. He was unfortunate 
enough to think that political wis- 
dom was the monopoly of himself 
and his own party. He hated but 
respected the Tories, as may be 
clearly seen from his correspond- 
ence. His contempt forthe Whigs 
is only equalled by the withering 
scorn with which his biographer 
pursues that suffering remnant; 
and he had but little respect for 
the collective wisdom of the masses, 
simply looking upon them as the 
raw material of agitation. It 
would be well for the “teeming 
thousands” who cheer our Radical 
statesmen to the echo if they could 
see the opinions that their leaders 
express of them in private corre- 
spondence, such as we find in 
Cobden’s letters. It says, however, 
much for Cobden’s character that, 
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pertinacious and dogmatic as he 
often was forced to be in carry- 
ing on his struggle, he conducted 
his campaign, with a few excep- 
tions, in a spirit of geniality and 
good-humour. He never gave way 
to the spirit of brutality which has 
unfortunately marred too many of 
Mr. Bright’s most powerful speeches. 
On the other hand, Cobden wants 
the semblance of dignity with 
which a sterner and more uncom- 
promising attitude has invested the 
career of the latter. Cobden’s in- 
stincts of honour were not of a 
high order. He was not above 
making the fact of his being a 
member of the Church of England 
subservient to his popularity as a 
Free Trade agitator. 

In these days, when books .like 
shooting stars pass across the firma- 
ment only to shine and disappear, 
it is information to be told, upon 
the authority of the author, that 
the ‘Life of Cobden’ is to be read 
and annotated by the next genera- 
tion (vol. i. p. 101). For our own 
humble part we would have hesi- 
tated to hazard such a prediction. 
We are not surprised, however, to 
find that the press has done its 
best to encourage Mr. Morley in 
this delusion, and to puff him up 
in the conceit that he is very little 
short of being a Boswell or a Lock- 
hart. The fraternity that prevails 
among the clagueurs of journalism 
would be touching if it were either 
sincere or disinterested. We cannot 
ourselves assign Mr. Morley a place 
in the first rank of biographers. We 
have already alluded to the serious 
error which he commits of obtrud- 
ing his own opinions too frequently, 
and of interposing himself too much 
between Cobden and the reader. 
No great writer would commit such 
a blunder; but it is an old trick of 
Mr. Morley to make the subject of 
his studies merely a stalking-horse 
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for airing himself. His own impos- 
ing personality is kept as assiduously 
before us throughout his chapters 
as on his title-pages. Nor are the 
literary merits of the book suffi- 
cient to secure it a place among 
the standard biographies of English 
statesmen. The reader is conscious 
that Mr. Morley’s style is weakened 
by his excess of mannerisms, and, 
we are bound to say, by not a little 
slip-shod English. Our space will 
only allow us to quote two instances, 
but we had marked a good many 
more on our way through the vol- 
umes, “ Nothing could surpass the 
childlike simplicity with which 
every absurd and improbable rum- 
our was believed, unless it were the 
stolid scepticism with which all of- 
fers to demonstrate their falsehood 
was rejected ” (ii. 131). “ No great 
body was conciliated, nor attrac- 
ted, nor even touched with friendly 
interest,” &c. (i. 171),—we shall 
not follow Mr. Morley’s irreconcil- 
able misunderstanding with the 
double negative farther. And as 
for metaphors, here is one culled 
at random, from the third page 
of the first volume,— “ Poverty 
oozed in with gentle swiftness, 
and lay about him like a dull 
cloak for the rest of his life.” But 
it is neither pleasant nor profitable 
to dwell upon Mr. Morley’s hostil- 
ity to the precise observances of 
the English language. We have 
quoted at length the stilted pas- 
sage in which he describes the two 
Free Trade apostles as setting out 
on their pilgrimage; and it would 
be easy, if our space permitted, to 
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cite numerous other flights equally 
high above the regions of sober and 
sensible prose. But the test 
defect of these volumes is the dog- 
matic and intolerant tone which Mr, 
Morley considers himself—heaven 
knows why !—permitted to use all 
through them. Had Mr. Morley’s 
‘Life of Cobden’ appeared in the 
League era, when criticism was 
much more outspoken than in the 
present day, the book would have 
at once been pronounced to be the 
Biography of a Bagman written by 
a Cockney. 

One of the latest additions to the 
Scotch calendar was characterised 
by his successor as having been “ ane 
sair sanct for the Crown.” If Cob- 
den is to be canonised, we fear the 
ery will come from many quarters 
that he has been “ane sair sanct 
for the country.” His doctrines 
were hastily accepted, but we have 
had leisure to weigh them if not to 
repent of them; and the longer they 
are considered, and their practical 
application felt, the less reason the 
country has to congratulate itself 
upon them. It is little satisfaction 
in the present state of depression to 
understand that Mr. Cobden was a 
man of great economical and politi- 
eal genius, falling short, if of any 
one, only of his biographer; but 
we feel certain that no person of 
unbiassed mind will lay down these 
volumes without a conviction that 
Cobden had few of the qualities 
which make aman a great states- 
man, and none of the caution that 
marks one out as a safe leader of 
the populace. 
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